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Food Without Thought 


a! nothing is there more need for the Government to be bold and 

inventive than in food policy. The problems that it has inherited 
do not permit of any quick or easy solution. Britain has been living 
in a siege, economy for food ever since 1940. It is the melancholy 
truth that an end to this predicament is not yet in sight. The notion 
that physical shortages might be overcome simply by making a bonfire 
of controls, an idea nourished by some foolish boasting from Lord 
Woolton himself, has already evaporated. Indeed the crisis of 
solvency forced the. new government, as one of its first acts, to cut 
food imports and thus add to its domestic difficulties. 


But this situation does not commit the Government to a torpid 
acceptance of its predecessors’ policies. The machinery for getting 
and distributing food operated during the six years of Labour rule was 
in all its essentials a continuation of wartime methods. It has produced 
rigidities in both supply and demand, and inefficiencies of distribution, 
which are not inevitable consequences of economic stringency. It has 
completely insulated British agriculture from its domestic market. 
One Ministry fixes farm prices ; another Ministry purchases the whole 
national supply of food (home and imported), regulates all the channels 
of distribution, and fixes retail food prices. The fact that the gap 
between the two price levels is simply charged to the taxpayers’ account 
is hardly calculated to stimulate realism and efficiency in the official 
controllers. 


Labour’s shibboleths prevented amy attack on this cumbrous 
machinery of control bolstered by food subsidies. The Conservatives 
need not operate under such inhibitions, It is possible for them to 
work towards the restoration of a free market in food, subject io two 
limitations. Those are, first, that agricultural producers should enjoy 
sottie measure of stability in their earnings, as promised by the 
Agriculture Act, and, secondly, that the poorer consumers should be 
shielded from any large rise in food prices by devices such as family 
allowances and welfare schemes. To dismantle the whole apparatus 
of state control is at present quite impossible. To substitute a looser 
and more flexible model for the rigid wartime one is both possible and 
highly desirable—though it calls for hard thinking and ingenuity 
rather than for party polemics. 

The Conservative Government austell quite well. The appoint- 
ment of Lord Woolton as co-ordinator of food and agriculture 
suggested that a real attempt would be made to think out policy afresh 
and to bridge the narrower departmental interests and jealousies, The 
new Minister of Agriculture made speeches in which he emphasised 
the consumer’s interest in keeping down the cost of food production. 
Best of all, the Chancellor found the courage to take an axe to the 
food subsidies. 

The dawn was false. Last week the Government announced the 
results of this year’s review of farm prices. The announcement 
itself comes unpardonably late in the year ; the new livestock prices 
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are meant to operate from April 1st. Its presentation 
was extraordinarily inept and obscure. The Minister 
withheld all the relevant economic data for later publica- 
tion in a White Paper ; he gave a single, misleading 
figure of the cost of the new award. The trick of break- 
ing awkward news by instalments rarely profits a govern- 
men, and this was not One of the exceptions. The 
announcement was not accompanied by the expected 
declaration of the Government’s long-term agricultural 
policy. That is also reserved to a later date—apart, 
again, from one stray figure to the effect that by 1956 
net farm output ought to be 60 per cent higher than it 
was before the war. The Minister did assert, however, 
that the present award provides “a firm foundation for 
the long-term policy.” It can therefore be regarded as 
pointing the direction in which the Government will go. 

If that is the case, its treatment of agriculture will be 
the Achilles heel of Conservative policy for food. The 
party’s tenderness towards rural interests is well known 
and of long standing. But the very strength of the 
Government’s position in its rural bailiwicks, in contrast 
with its tenuous hold on some urban constituencies, 
produced hopes that it would not sacrifice the interests 
of food consumers to those of British food producers. 
These hopes have been dashed. The effect of the present 
award, so far as it can be understood, seems to be to 
give farmers as-a class full recoupment for the rise in 
costs during the last year. Some of the more influential 
groups, such as the milk producers, have done rather 
better than this, while others may have done less well. 
The general intention of the settlement is to repeat, on 
a smaller scale, the special stimulus to agricultural pro- 
duction that was last given in 1947. 


* 


The objective of growing more food at home is not 
in dispute; it is given further emphasis by Lord 
Woolton’s gloomy forebodings about imported supplies in 
the House of Lords this week. And in one important 
respect the present award is a great improvement on 
that of 1947. The costly device of price incentives 
was then relied on exclusively. This time, a con- 
siderable portion of the extra money for agricultural 
production will be handed out in the form of direct 
subsidies to producers. The fertiliser and ploughing- 
up subsidies are to be extended, the calf-rearing 
subsidy is to be reintroduced, and the price of feed- 
ingstuffs is to be stabilised at its present level. These 
devices promote good farm practice and, by keeping 
down costs, act as a surer stimulus to expansion 
than do higher prices. In particular, the benefit goes 
most directly to small farmers and to all those who 
are short of working capital, whereas higher prices give 
the chief gain to the large producers who are not in need 
of assistance. 

if the award had concentrated on measures of this 
kind, it would have been entirely welcome. In fact they 
are a small part of it. The Government is also providing 
an appreciable general increase in farm prices—the 
second such increase within a year. The total cost is 
known to be a good deal more than the Government 
originally intexded. The Minister put it at £39 million 
a year, but this figure is misleading for three reasons. 
First, it is kept down by the happy circumstance that 
wool, which is now treated as a guaranteed commodity, 
is able to make a contribution towards the agricultural 
pool through an overdue cut im its price. Secondly, it 
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excludes the £14 million given to farmers only a few 
months ago through a special review. Finally, it does not 
allow for the cost of the new feedingstuffs subsidy, pre- 
sumably because that cannot be accurately calculated. 


The true amount by which the cost of home-grown 
food has been raised is more like £60 million over a {|| 
year. This is serious enough in itself. It is particularly 
damaging because it undermines the figures on which the 
Chancellor worked out his cut in the food subsidies. The 
increase in the cost of home food production will be 
bigger than he allowed for. He has said, however, that 
the increase in food prices to the consumer will be no 
more than he forecast on March 11th. This must mean 
that the cut in the subsidies will be less. Retail food prices 
are being raised only slowly, and it now seems that the 
subsidy bill for the present financial year would not be 
brought below £325 million even if the annual rate were 
down to £250 million by next winter. The immediate 
impact of the whole policy of retrenchment is in doubt. 
And since little more than a third of the subsidy bill was 
attributable to imported food even before last week's 
announcement, the high cost of home-grown food is 
plainly the major obstacle to the fulfilment of the Govern- 
ment’s good intentions. 

* 


No agricultural policy will make that cost low. No 
one disputes the farmer’s claim to a fair price for the 
output the nation so urgently needs. No one denies his 
right to such protection against violent fluctuations in 
income as the Agriculture Act was intended to provide. 
But there is also no doubt that the cost of home-grown 
food need not be quite as high as it is. Government 
assistance to agriculture will plainly do most good the 
more it is concentrated on the farmers who most need 
assistance if they are to expand output, instead of being 
treated as a general bounty which inordinately inflates 
the taxable incomes of the farmers who can already pro- 
duce most cheaply. As in social security, the function 
of the welfare state is to help the most needy rather than 
give money to everyone at everyone’s expense. 


That is supposed to be Tory policy. It is not being 
applied to agriculture because the Government is allow- 
ing itself to be bound by the conventions of its predeces- 
sor. In theory, the state fixes farm prices according to 
the general national interest. In practice, the annual 
price review has become a process of hard bargaining 
between two parties who meet as equals and feel them- 
selves under a political constraint to reach agreement. 
The bargaining has two stages: first, to agree what total 
sum ought to be added on to farmers’ gross incomes ; 
secondly, to apportion this sum among the various crops 
and livestock products. At both stages, the wishes of the 
National Farmers Union count for as much as the 
intentions of the Government. The Government can- 
not, without breaking what are now the conventions, 
implement the guarantee to agriculture in some other 
form than a general increase in prices. It cannot, save 
within narrow limits, concentrate its assistance on those 
producers who need it most. It cannot relate farm prices 
effectively to the needs of consumers. 


This time, for instance, it is milk producers who have 
gained the most favourable treatment, although milk 's 
one of the few foods that is being produced up to, ©: 
rather beyond, the limits of effective demand. If more 
money is spent on milk production, less is available for 
other foods which are more urgently wanted. Yet the 
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Minister of Agriculture is permitted to make the Minister 
of Food’s task more difficult, and to stimulate the produc- 
tion of a food which, however intrinsically desirable, 
ought now-to be put last rather than first on the nation’s 
shopping list. 

It was not intended that the Agriculture Act, to which 
all political parties subscribed, should be worked in this 
way. The farmers’ organisations have a statutory right 
to be consulted. That is all. But the Government, 
through a series of precedents, has been led to a point 
where it has lost its freedom of action for determining 
agricultural policy. The blame for this attaches to the 
last Minister of Agriculture, who walked into the 
farmers’ parlour with bland self-assurance. But the 
situation is far worse now that a new government has 
accepted a convention it could perfectly well have 
repudiated. The price review took so long because 
ministers put up some fight, but in the end they made 


New Start 


TS peace treaty with Japan concluded last year at 
San Francisco came into force this week. With this 
event Japan has regained its place among the nations as 
a fully sovereign state in normal diplomatic relations with 
the signatories of the treaty. In London there is now 
again a Japanese Embassy and Mr Asakai, who has for 
many months ably represented his country in the status 
of Agent-General, becomes Chargé d’Affaires pending 
the appointment of an Ambassador. The Commonwealth 
countries which were represented at San Francisco have 
likewise resumed diplomatic relations with Japan ; and 
India, which was not a signatory to the treaty, has 
formally terminated the state of war with Japan and 
appointed an Ambassador in Tokyo. 

This change of international status may seem to some 
a matter more of form than of substance ; for a long time 
now it has been possible for Britain and other countries 
to have dealings with the Japanese Government without 
having to refer everything to the bureaucracy of the 
American occupation authority. But even if it were only 
a matter of form, the change would be significant, for the 
Japanese have a great regard for formality, and the 
psychological effect of the return to normal in foreign 
relations is an important factor in the political situation. 
The change is, in fact, more than formal, for as long 
as the occupation authority remained, with powers that 
were theoretically almost unlimited, it overshadowed all 
Japanese politics, even though it lost something of its 
awe-inspiring grandeur with the departure of General 
MacArthur. In the new era no nation will have a right 
of control or interference in Japan beyond the specific 
provisions of the Peace Treaty and the American- 
Japanese Security Pact. It is clear that the United States, 
by its special responsibility for the defence of Japan, as 
well as by its general position in the Pacific, will continue 
to be the foremost power in Japan’s foreign relations, and 
there will certainly be no disposition in this country to 


challenge such an American preponderance. But Japan 


will be much freer than before to frame its own foreign 
policy and enter into international agreements in accord- 
ance with its own national interest on particular 
questions. The resumption of full diplomatic relations 
should, therefore, be an occasion in this country for 
taking stock of the situation and considering what kind 
of policy should be followed in future. 
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concessions rather than face the embarrassment of a 
public quarrel. 

After this, there is no alternative to radical reform. 
The present method of determining agricultural prices 
ought to be scrapped. It is not fair to consumers ; in 
the long run it will not prove in the true interests of 
producers; and it threatens to bring government 
itself into disrepute. If ministers have no ideas of their 
own for bettering the system, they should at least accept 
the suggestion that a Royal Commission be appointed 
to investigate the problem. But they ought to have ideas 
of their own. The Government even has a minister 
specially charged to produce such ideas. Lord Woolton’s 
denial on Wednesday that this is his job cannot be inter- 
preted as anything but an admission that he has tried 
and failed. There is emphatically a job to be done, and 


it is Mr Churchill’s responsibility to find someone who 
can do it. 


With Japan 


It must be admitted at the outset that there is no very 
lively interest in this country and no great fund of 
friendly feeling. Japan is an ex-enemy nation in relation 
to which wartime attitudes have not been radically 
altered as they have with regard to Germany by the 
urgent sense of danger in Europe. There is, of course, 
an awareness that there is a danger to peace in the Far 
East as well ; but it is obscured by the Anglo-American 
controversy over policy towards China. There is a 
tendency to regard contemporary Japan not as a@ partner 
in a common front against Communist expansion in Asia, 
but rather as a satellite of Washington in courses of 
action of which Britain does not approve. Further, the 
competition of the Japanese in foreign trade means that 
the picture of that people: most widely accepted by the 
British public is that of dangerous industrial rivals. The 
number of people in this country who have 
had close acquaintance with them has never been 
large and the days of the Anglo-Japanese alliance are 
now remembered only by a few. There are, never- 
theless, favourable opportunities for a fresh start in 
relations. 


* 


Policy towards Japan has not only to take account of 
the United Kingdom’s interests and of relations with the 
United States, but also of the interests and opinions of 
Commonwealth nations more closely concerned with the 
Far East. Both Australia and India have strong, though 
divergent, views on the subject. Australia has ‘always 
been the exponent of a “tough” policy towards Japan, 
sceptical of alleged regeneration of heart among its 
people and opposed to any policies which may seem to 
involve risks of a new expansion of their power. On the 
other hand, Australian non-recognition of the Com- 
munist.regime in China inclines Canberra to a position 
closer than the British to the American policy of pro- 
moting an alignment of Japan with the Chinese 
Nationalists. The attitude of India is the opposite. India 
has always tended (partly as a consequence of the Con- 
gress policy during the war) to urge leniency for Japan ; 
further, it has not only recognised and entered into full 
diplomatic relations with the Chinese Comménist 
Government, but has largely accepted Peking’s picture 
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of Japan as an Asian country compelled against its will 
to conform to a purely American policy of unjustified 
interference in Asian affairs. 


* 


It is no easy matter for London to maintain harmony 
with both Canberra and Delhi-on the delicate and con- 
troversial issues involving Japan’s relations with China 
and role in the front for containing Communism in the 
Far East. There is, however, another sphere in which 
Britain’s own interests are more directly concerned and 
which offers more common ground for members of the 
Commonwealth. The association of Commonwealth and 
non-Commonwealth states in the Colombo Plan is at 
present the most promising and constructive effort of 
international co-operation in Asian affairs, and it is vitally 
important for Britain that, in spite of all the difficulties 
in the way, this great undertaking should be successfully 
carried forward. It is no luxury of policy, but a bold 
attempt, taken in hand none too soon, to meet the needs 
of a vast region of the world in which a continual increase 
of population unaccompanied by any corresponding 
increase of productivity has been threatening economic 
and social catastrophe. Success in this enterprise would 
mean not only greater political stability (which makes it 
a part of policy for the containment of Communism), 
but new markets for world trade in which all the 
great industrial exporting countries may hope to benefit. 
It is here that there should be a chance to adjust the 
commercial interests of Britain and Japan in a scheme of 
economic co-operation beneficial to both as well as to 
the under-developed areas of Asia. 


The best means for such co-operation would be the 
association of Japan with the Colombo Plan. However, 
there would at present be strong political objection in 
the Commonwealth to any suggestion that Japan should 
be directly associated with the Colombo Plan, and no 
such proposal is practical politics for the present. More 
urgent is the question whether Japan can be persuaded 
to use more sterling, which in itself would tend to bring 
about closer relations with Commonwealth countries 
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and solve the problem of its trade surpluses in the sterlins 
area. Its dollar-mindedness is a natural consequence o{ 
the finance of the occupation period, when it acquired the 
habit of dollar spending. But it is basically an illusion 
for post-treaty Japan, for in normal trade it would not 
have a hope of balancing its accounts with America. T)ic 
Japanese economy cannot be really healthy as long as 
it rests on a fantasy. Much depends on the American 
attitude, for habits of dollar luxury are only encouraged 
by such aid as last year’s loan to Japan by the Expor:- 
Import Bank for the purpose of buying cotton in America 
which it could have obtained from Pakistan. At present 
the Japanese pile up sterling balances and buy all they 
can from the dollar area. It is necessary to convince them 
that, as the sterling area must trade on a sterling basis. 
Japan will only bring about a contraction of trade if it 
continues on present lines. 

There is reason to believe that patient diplomacy may 
have an effect on the Tokyo Government’s ¢ommercia! 
policy in this matter. The Japanese, like the. British, wi! 
desire, as an economically mature and independent 
nation, to be as self-reliant as is compatible with the 
common defence needs of the free world, and it is very 
improbable that they will wish to remain permanently 
in a relation of economic dependence on the United 
States. Nor is-it in the long run in the American interest 
to perpetuate the artificial state of affairs that grew up 
under the occupation ; for even though certain special 
American interests may benefit.from it, it is politically 
more advantageous that a stable Japan, standing on the 
side of the free world, should exert its full influence in 
South and South East Asia. This it cannot do if it stands 
aside from Asia and has its main economic ties with 
another continent. Moreover, if Japanese governments 
—and certain industries—are not to be lured into 
dangerous dependence on the trade that Communist 
China will offer, they will have to be shown evidence of 
the free world’s good will in trading matters. Even with- 
out its former naval and military power, Japan is 
potentially a political factor of the greatest importance in 
Asian affairs and the implications of this need to be care- 
fully studied both in Washington and in London. 


A Truce for the Saar 


Le European spirit is still a feeble and febrile thing. 
When it only contemplates action it can show an 
impressive zest for life ; when action has to be taken it 
can turn faint-hearted and irritable. All the obstinate 
skill of Dr Adenauer has been needed to keep it alive 
and all the bonhomie of M. Schuman to keep it cheerful. 
And now it is going through an ordeal that could either 
kill it or give it a new lease of life. That it should thrive 
is a vital American and British interest ; and the trouble 
that has arisen over the Saar is clearly an occasion for 
the Federal Chancellor and the French Foreign Minister 
to listen to a third opinion. 

The problem can be simply stated. From the moment 
the war ended the French adopted in the Saar a policy 
designed to separate that territory politically from 
Germany and attach i economically to France. Had 
they attempted straight annexation of the territory as 
reparation for what Hitler’s Germany did to France 


their case would have been straightforward. Instead 





they paid half-tribute to their dllies’ principles by insist- 
ing that it should be politically independent of Germany 
and economically united with France. They argued at 
the time, and have maintained ever since, that the Saar 
coal and Lorraine ore belong together and that France 
can feed the Saar more easily than can Germany. 
Because these economic facts pointed to economic unic: 
with France, they argued that political separation from 
Germany was .a logical and essential consequence. 
And there the French case still stands. Time, of course, 
has been used to the evidence and the 
. If France and Germany launched the 
Schumann Plan tomorrow, the German share of its 
members’ coal and steel production would be 35 pet 
cent and the French share 34 per cent; let the Saar 
return to Germany and the proportions become 42 to 27 
in Germany’s favour. This, say the French, would mean 
not partnership but subservience. | 
The German argument is, by comparison, simple: The 
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¢ they are, talk and 
behave as Germans ; therefore they belong to Germany 
now as they have in the past. In 1935 91 per cent of 
their voters chose to enter Hitler’s Reich. Until recent! 
al! were content with the prosperity created by Frenc 
efficiency which occupied Germany of 1947 could 
not offer. Now Western Germany, compared with 
France, offers stable government, a stable price level, and 
rowing status in Europe. All these things—and the 
2oman Catholic Church—are pulling the Saar away from 
rance. Germans who work sincerely for European 
integration would have preferred to leave the issue 
dormant between Paris and Bonn, provided that the 
French and their allies kept their repeated pledges to 
settle the future of the territory in a peace treaty and to 
do nothing meanwhile’ to prejudice the decision. 
Germans who care more for the power that comes of 
rousing national feeling declare—with good reason— 
that the French have been using the delay to tighten 
their grip on the Saar and prevent a German or European 
solution of the problem. Because Dr. Adenauer cannot 
pursue his European policy without concessions to 
national feeling im this matter, he has been drawn first 
into negotiations and then into altercation with 
M. Schuman. 


Ja 


re eed 
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* 


The root of the trouble is that no French government 
could break suddenly with a policy that was adopted at 
a time when it was inconceivable that Germany should 
be thought of as an armed and equal partner. Occupation 
policies develop a momentum of their own, especially 
when they have behind them the driving force of a man 
like M,. Grandval, first governor of the occupied Saar 
and now French Ambassador in Saarbruecken. The 
territory now has serious pretensions to statehood, and a 
constitution that embodies separation from Germany and 
economic attachment to France as principles. It has a 
Prime Minister and parties for whom a return to 
Germany offers no future/on the European scene. They 
hope, by one means or another, to hang on until elections 
‘ake place later this year. Then, all activity by pro- 
German parties having been banned, they hope to show 
the world that the Saar has voted for another five years 
of things as they are. 

The Germans have also been, in some sense, carried 
long by events. When decisive steps were taken in the 
Saar there was no German government to protest. Now 
there is a West German government which finds itself in 
a bargaining position of unexpected strength. To expect 
it to negotiate for equalityin Europe, for a contribution 
io western defence, and for membership of the Schuman 
Plan and the E Defence. Community without 
raising a whisper about the Saar is unreasonable. 
Complaint and nationalist propaganda there was bound 
to be; and if the French regard the present outbursts 
15 a sign of German bad faith they should not overlook 
‘he special reasons for them. In German eyes, and in 
»ome non-German eyes, M. Schuman has seemed at times 
n0t entirely master in his own house. Provocative things 
ave been said and done in Paris at critical moments in 
Dr. Adenauer’s parli only to be avidly 


‘aken up by the intemperate opposition ih Bonn led by 
Dr Schumacher. “04 


Until ten days ago the French Foreign Minister and 
Chancellor hoped to carry through their 


the German 
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icy for- conciliation and co-operation in European 

itutions by skilful and semi-secret manceuvring, each 
eeling his government's position too weak to allow entire 
frankness before public opinion. M. Schuman seems to 
have tried to soothe Germany’s fear of rigged elections 
in the Saar by agreeing to a commission of French, 
Germans and Saarlanders to investigate whether free 
political activity and voting are possible there. Dr 
Adenauer, for his part, seems to have agreed to modify 
the flat assertion of all German leaders that “the Saar 
is German.” ‘Their purpose was, presumably, to play 
for time while the preparations for the Allies’ contractual 
agreements with Germany and for ratification of the new 
European institutions went ahead. 


What then went wrong after this private agreement 
had been reached is not clear. To the German complaint 
that arrangements to investigate political freedom ‘in the 
Saar should begin first, the French replied that the 
Germans should first explain how they proposed that the 
status of the territory should be changed. When it came 
last week to debate in Bonn, the German Chancellor 
found himself abandoned by his coalition partnefs. In 
order to avert the kind of resolution on the Saar that 
would slam the door on any dealings with Paris, he him- 
self spoke in stern tones of the French attitude and said 
the negotiations “no longer offer hope of success.” 
Meanwhile, tension is being made worse by the efforts 
of Herr Hoffman, the head of the Saar government, to 
prevent pro-German political activity. He has succeeded 
only in stimulating complaints from the Germans that 
they are being tricked’and these complaints strengthen 
French belief that the German appetite is insatiable. 
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The United States and British governments cannot 
ignore this state of affairs. Not only does it threaten the 
whole progress of European integration but it underlines 
their own responsibility in the matter. Germany's 
increased bargaining power is the direct result of the 
American wish to get German divisions quickly. That 
the French are so firmly dug in at Saarbruecken is a 
direct result of British connivance at past actions. Both 
Washington and London have not only an interest in 


mediation but a moral obligation to offer it. But to say 


that is not to imply that a great deal can be done. The 
fault of the French has been to attempt a final solution of 
the Saar question in a rapidly changing situation. The 
fault of the Germans has been to try to exploit too quickly 
a situation changing in their favour. It would therefore 
seem that a solution—and it can be only a temporary 
one—can be found only by persuading the French to be 
less inflexible and the Germans to be less impatient. 


* 


On the face of it there is no sense in a territorial quarrel 
between two governments which propose to enter into 
an entirely new political and economic relationship, 
which will limit the sovereignty of each. To say this is, 
of course, to take the advocates of European integration 
at their word and that can easily be shown to be both 
unfair and unrealistic. But there is no obvious alterna- 
tive to saying that there must be a European, a middie 
way between German demands and French resistance. 
One point of principle in the matter stands out. It is 
that the Saarlanders should be given real freedom to make 
their own choice. At the moment that choice is between 
being a satellite of France and becoming a state of the 
Federal Republic of Western Germany. It is possible 
—one cannot put it higher than this—that the future 
might present a third alternative. Five years hence the 
progress of European integration might have been such 
that to make of the Saar another Luxembourg might be 
attractive to Saarlanders. If the Schuman Plan pool 
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became a reality and the European Defence Community 
produced the beginnings of federal institutions, it might 
be possible to reconcile French economic interests and 
German political interests in a manner that is now im- 
possible. If, on the other hand, the European idea had 
by then died, nothing short of force could prevent the 
return of the Saar to Germany; and what British and 
American opinion would then be no one can foretell. 

There is, therefore, a strong case for political truce and 
a temporary settlement with American and British help. 
The French would have to insist that Herr Hoffman 
should grant real political freedom ; the Germans would 
have to agree that the Saar should be offered the oppor- 
tunity of becoming an independent state belonging to 
European institutions. Both would have to confirm that 
they contemplate such changes in Europe’s economic 
structure as would give each nation equal access to the 
production and markets:of the Saar. 

It will be objected that things cannot work out that 
way; but if that objection is valid then the Schuman Plan 
and the European Defence Community mean much less 
than has been claimed for them. . If the French object 
that their security is threatened by German pre- 
dominance, the reply is that they have American and 
British guarantees that no French statesman would have 
believed possible five years ago. If the Germans object 
that their rights are ignored, the reply is that some 
sacrifice of national rights is inevitable whether they join 
the European or the Soviet system. If the experiment 
should break down, the Saar would come to them but 
they might lose the friendship of Western Europe and 
the support of the United States. If it succeeded they 
would doubtless find in an independent Saar a useful 
voting partner in the councils of Europe. To seek now 
a final solution of the problem is to court disaster to 
Franco-German relations and to frustrate Western 
policy for Europe when it may be within sight of success. 
There should be a European solution, but Europe is not 
yet ready to provide it. 


Reforming the Certificate 


HE Minister of Education is basking in the unfamiliar 
sunshine of popular approval. Her decision to let 
headmasters and headmistresses decide at what age 
children should take the General Certificate of Education 
is not, however, a political decision—although a review 
of the regulations was promised by the Conservative 
party at the election. It is a decision made on the advice 
of the Secondary Schools Examination Council—the 
same body that devised the general certificate five years 
ago. One year of its operation and a spate of protests 
from the teachers’ associations, the Headmasters’ Con- 
ference and the Central Advisory Council for Education 
have convinced it of what common sense should have 
told it long ago—that to set a minimum age of 
sixteen before which children should not be allowed to 
take the examination was a mistake. 


In bowing to this weight of opinion, the council has 
retreated from an objective that the educational advisers 
of governments had been trying to reach ever since the 
Norwood committee reported in 1941. That objective 
was that ultimately there should be no external school- 
leaving examination, except for older pupils who needed 
a qualifying examination for the universities ‘or pro- 


‘ 


fessions. There was a good deal of sense in the reasoning 
that led to this conclusion. Only a small proportion of 
schoolchildren are going into careers that require 2 
grammar school curriculum, and it would be wrong to 
force all those who now receive secondary education into 
the grammar school mould. It was true, too, that some 
children had suffered from the rigidity of the old school 
certificate curriculum and that a oe had been subjected 
to strain by being forced to take it too early. 


It was to avoid these evils that the examinations council 
devised its general certificate. The fact that it could be 
taken in individual subjects meant that the curriculum 
could be suited to the child—and this change was wholly 
to the good. But to use a minimum age as a means of 
protecting a few pupils from strain and the modern 
schools from a grammar school curriculum was absurd. 
It assumed that headmasters and headmistresses had no 
sense at all, and that they would be quite unable to resist 
the clamour of parents who —_. that secondary 
education was a hoax unless it with a certificate ; 
or—worse still—that if the examination were not put 
largely out of their reach, the modern schools would 
never achieve the visionary “ parity of esteem ” with the 
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grammar schools that the egalitarians thought necessary. 

Not only was the. age limit unsound in theory but it 
worked badly in practice. First, there is the obvious 
point that bright children were held back and unable to 
devote themselves to their sixth-form work until they 
were sixteen. This would not have been such a serious 
problem if the general certificate had been used as the 
council had hoped. The intention was that pupils who 
were to enter the universities or professions would by- 
pass the Ordinary level of the general certificate, and take 
it at a still later age at either the Advanced or the 
Scholarship level. It was hoped that the universities, 
professional bodies and employers would be content with 
an external examination at these levels in a narrower 
range Of the candidate’s special subjects, and that, 
instead of insisting on, say, five subjects at Ordinary 
level they would accept three at Advanced level, and be 
content to rely for evidence 
of general education at a 
lower level on school records 
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late Minister in spite of a clear warning from the gram- 
mar schools of the quandary in which it would 
them. The story behind this is that before the schools 
¢xamination council made its report some of its members 
wanted to abolish a school certificate examination alto- 
gether, and there was danger of a minority report. This 
led the other members to accept the minimum age pro- 
posal as a compromise that-was the lesser of two evils. 
Later, when the grammar schools warned the Minister of 
Education of what would happen, Mr Tomlinson brushed 
aside their objections. As a Socialist he was strongly 
influenced by the idea of “ parity of esteem” for the 
modern schools ; and indeed, he was in favour of raising 
the minimum age to seventeen as soon as possible. Under 
his regime the Ministry of Education enforced the mini- 
mum age provision even more rigidly than the examina- 
tions council had intended, applying it not only to the 
general certificate but also to 
other examinations, such as 


and testimonials. Both these 
hopes were unrealistic. The 
children of poor parents are 
never sure how long they 
will be able to stay at school 
and would be unwise to miss 
the Ordinary level lest they 
should have to leave without 
a certificate. They also have 
good reason to fear that an 
Advanced certificate in their 
special subjects would be 
thought too specialised. Uni- 
versities, professional bodies 
and employers have not been 
prepared to rely on the 
schools for evidence of a 
candidate’s general educa- 
tion, but have insisted on 
certificates that include a 
relatively wide range of sub- 
jects at Ordinary level. They 
may be forgiven for thinking 
that a teacher has an interest 
in showing that his instruc- 
tion is not useless. And it 
seems to have escaped the 


For the Information of 
Overseas Readers— 

Secondary schools in England are those that cover 
‘the ages of 11 or 12 to 18. Grammar schools are 
those secondary schools giving an education (literary or 
scientific) designed to lead on to the universities or the 
professions ; they include the great majority of children 
staying at school after the minimum legal age for leaving 
of 15. Modern schools, which have by far the greatest 
number of secondary schoolchildren, and technical 

schools are the other varieties of secondary schools. 

The sixth form is, by tradition, the highest. Under 
the system that existed until last year, the School 
Certificate examination was the entry to the sixth 
form. To gain a certificate, a candidate had to pass in 
each of a relatively wide range of subjects, and success 
carried with it éxemption from the universities’ entrance 
examinations, provided that the subjects taken met the 
universities’ requirements.. School Certificate was 
normally taken at 15 or 16 and, with this behind him, 
the sixth-form pupil concentrated on a narrower range 
of subjects of his or her own choice. 

The main changes introduced by the new General 
Certificate of Education in 1951 were (a) that a certificate 
would be given in any number of subjects, from one 
upwards, without any “required subjects”; and 
(b) that no candidate under the-age of 16 could take the 
examination. 





those of the Royal Society of 
Arts and the chambers of 
commerce. 

That rigidity is now hap- 
pily at an end. The council 
saves its face by still insisting 
that the general certificate 
should normally be taken at 
not less than sixteen years of 
age, and by imposing cori- 
ditions for taking it earlier. 
These are that the head of 
the school must certify that 
it is “educationally desir- 
able ” and that the candidate 
is likely to pass. It is 
claimed that the new system 
will give them some protec- 
tion against the pressure of — 
parents who think their 
children are cleverer than 
they are. But it is annoying 
for headmasters and head- 
mistresses to have yet 
another form to fill in, par- 
ticularly such a silly one. At 
least, however, their dis- 
cretion is restored to them. 


egalitarians that if the universities and employers had 
been prepared to rely on reports from teachers, the result 
would have been to give an advantage,to those who came 
from the better known schools. 


Because a certificate in several subjects has been 


insisted on, pupils have had to keep subjects “ ticking’ 


over” at Ordinary level while they went on with their 
advanced work. This meant that sixth-form pupils had 
to be divided into more groups, with the that the 
shortage of teachers and classrooms, which is acute in any 
case, was made even worse. The comparatively ample 
staffs of the i dent schools managed to cope with 


the situation fairly well, but for the smaller grammar 
schools it was desperate. 
It is strange that. the council did not foresee all this. 
It is even stranger that it should have been unanimously 
in favour of a minimum age for which very few other 
people have since found a good word to say. Kt is 
strangest of all that the regulations were imposed by the 


The council has also partially dealt with the other main 
flaw in the general certificate—the concealment of intel- 
lectual differences by making candidates either pass or 
fail, without grading. This was all part of the levelling 
process and it is good that distinctions are in future to be 
awarded at the Advanced level. But why not at the 
Ordinary level also? The council’s motive was pre- 
sumably that this would encourage children to take their 
best subjects at Ordinary level instead of by-passing it to 
take them at Advanced level ; the council is opposed to 
the same subjects being taken at different levels. This 
is altogether too subtle. What harm can it do? The possi- 
bility of distinction is a spur, and many benefit by some 
practice in external examinations. Surely the case against 
external examinations rests on their effect of forcing the 


pupil to take uncongenial subjects, not his best ones. 


There is another problem to be solved. What is the 
standard for the examination ? The intention is 
that the Advanced level shall correspond roughly to the 
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old Higher certificate, and that the Ordinary level shall 
be roughly that of the old school certificate but at 
“ credit,” not “ pass ” level. This may seem rather high ; 
credits in school certificate papers were obtained by, on 
the average, only half of the candidates. But it must be 
remembered that the general certificate is now taken not 
as a group, but in the subjects in which the pupil is likely 
to pass, and therefore a much higher proportion than 
so per cent should get through. They will not get 
through, however, if the practice of at least one of the 
eight examining boards is continued—the fixing of a pass 
mark that fails about half the candidates. There was a 
great outcry from the grammar schools taking this board’s 
examination when they found that candidates whose 
success they regarded as certain had failed. This, how- 
ever, is something that will be put right in the light of 
experience, and council and boards are giving it their 
attention. 

One criticism remains. Why should not the new 
regulations have come into operation this year instead of 
waiting until 1953 ? It is impossible to believe that the 
entry of some extra names would have placed too heavy a 
burden on the administration of the examining boards. 
It is true that the schools are more than half way through 
the course and that an immediate change in the age limit 
would be hard on those who could now take the examina- 
tion but have not done the necessary work ; but it is 
harder still now that the principle has been conceded to 
hold back those boys and girls of 15 who have done the 
work and are ready to take the examination. Is the 
machine of educational administration now so very 
cumbrous that it cannot adjust itself to this small 
change ? If it be insisted that the summer examination 
is too early, why should not the change be made in time 


NOTES OF 


Dr Dalton Helps Moscow 


It does not seem to be generally realised that the isstie 
in Germany is no longer between rearmament or continued 
demilitarisation, but between German troops in a European 
army and German troops in the Bereitschaften created by 
the Russians. The alternatives changed when the last Soviet 
Note offered Germans unity, free elections, a peace treaty 
which would break all links with the Atlantic community, 
and a national army. If the word “ national” were trans- 
lated “people’s” the full implications of the Soviet offer 
would, perhaps, be clearer. A people’s army, such as the 
Bereitschaften, has the task of defending a people’s democ- 
racy, and is packed with officers and NCOs who are poli- 
tically indoctrinated for the purpose. 


The manifesto of the British Labour Party Executive, call- 
ing for talks with the Soviet Union, “ without further delay ” 
—presumably before anything further is done to set up the 
Defence Community—is a particularly striking example of 
the confusion surrounding this matter. It was issued after 
Dr Dalton had conferred with the German and French 
Socialists in Bonn. For once, the British Labour party is 
not leading them. A party which has not been noticeably ready 
to support plans for consolidating Western Europe in the 
Atlantic community is now helping a narrow-minded doctri- 
naire party of Nationalist Marxists, whose eyes are fixed on 
Eastern Germany. Dr Dalton, who has been bitterly opposed 
to rearmament of Western Germany, even in the framework 
of the European community, is now advocating a policy 
which might well end in the establishment of a new German 
National-Communist Reich, defended against democrats (in 
the western sense of the word) by its people’s army. 
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for-December ? Why should it be any answer that the 
December examination is merely supplementary ? In 
whose interests are these delays imposed ? The child- 
ren’s ? Or the administrators’ ? 


Apart from this delay, the council’s recommendations 
and the Minister’s acceptance of them are very welcome. 
However good the intentions that prompted the setting 
of a minimum age, they were academic in the worst sense 
—that is they were based on theoretical reasoning, and 
were at variance with public opinion, whose support was 
necessary to make them effective ; and indeed they were 
contrary to common sense. The removal of the offend- 
ing regulations leaves the general certificate, if properly 
used, as an examination that measures a child’s capabili- 
ties without forcing his education into a mould that may 
not suit him at all. But it will not be that if the univer- 
sities and others—and more particularly, the faculties of 
universities—insist on using it as they did the old schoo! 
certificate: if they insist, for example, that arts students 
should have a qualification in mathematics and scientisis 
in French. They have indeed a right to insist that those 
whom they admit shall give evidence of breadth of mind 
as well as depth. But what real good does it do to insist 
that the aspiring undergraduate shall have passed an 
examination in a “ required subject,” at a low level and 
several years before—and forgotten all about it by the 
time he reaches the university? As everybody knows, 
these requirements are generally regarded as irritating 
technical obstacles to be surmounted as early and as 
indifferently as possible, having little in common with 
education in any true sense. If the English educational 
system is to reap the full benefit of the elasticity that the 

certificate is designed to foster, the next move 
clearly lies with the universities, 
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New Treaties in Danger 


Clearly the British. American, and French governments 
must agree to yet another conference with the Soviet Union 
Dr Adenauer himself is quite right to advocate a Four-Powe: 
meeting ; but the final negotiations on the EDC and the con- 
tractual agreements to replace the, occupation statute shoulc 
not, as the Labour party and the German Social-Democra': 
demand, be held up for that purpose. The only good ground 
for delaying the new treaties would be if ratification by the 
various parliaments were more likely to be secured in thi: 
way. That is a debatable point. Dr Adenauer thinks not. 
and he has shown himself a skilful politician who knows his 
people. In a recent broadcast on the alternatives facing the 
Germans, he once again made clear that he believes the only 
chance of achieving unity in freedom lies in first of all con- 
cluding the EDC treaty and the new contractual agreements. 
And when the western and eastern representatives finally 
meet, must be to discuss elections and not in the first place 
the terms of a peace treaty to be presented to the future all- 
German government. On this point all Western Germ 
parties—and the Labour party—agree. 

The most telling criticism made Dr Adenaver’s 
opponents is that the new treaties with West will close 
the doof to the reunion of . The Chancellor has 
replied by pointing out that the treaties can be revised by 
an all-German government. He appeared to be speaking only 
of the contractual agreements and not of the Defence Com- 
munity ; but the same argument - 
latter, The outcry which this statement raised in' France is 
hardly justified, for it is clearly e for the present 
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government of a new German State to any treaties. There 
would be little hope of securing ratification of the contracts 
if the Chancellor were to attempt to do so. Only a British 
and American guarantee could deter an all-German Govern- 
ment from repudiating the EDC. 


Dr Adenauer is now in even greater need of all the support 
he can be given from outside. To the general astonishment, 
the new clglition government in the South-West Land has 
been formed without the Christian-Democrats, even though 
they won the elections. As a result, Dr Adenauer has lost his 
majority in the upper house, which votes on the most impor- 
tant legislation. This fact could prove fatal to the new 
treaties. 


* * * 


Ridgway Succeeds Eisenhower 


Europe has been paid a notable compliment by the 
appointment of General Ridgway to succeed General Eisen- 
hower. That the outstanding American field commander 
should be moved frdm the United Nations to Shape, from a 
hot to a cold war front, is an act of political significance which 
can be interpreted in different ways by different people. 
General Ridgway will command great respect from the grow- 
ing forces that he will take over next month, and his record 
in Korea as leader of an international team should inspire 
confidence in the thirteen governments with which he has to 
deal. As for relations with the United States Government, 
it will bewremembered to his credit that he served its chiefs 
of staff with conspicuous loyalty and has largely restored 
the confidence in Washington’s control of military events 
that was weakened by General MacArthur. 


General Gruenther remains as his chief of staff to carry on 
the stripling traditions of the headquarters, and doubtless 
many non-political matters that fell within General Eisen- 
hower’s purview will be directed towards the permanent 
Nato organisation directed by Lord Ismay. It is, perhaps, 
a little early for a new broom to get to work among the 
European commands, but General Ridgway will arrive just 
at the right moment to ensure that the first full-scale exercise 
ot Nato forces in the autumn will have the full benefit of 
Korean experience, 


* * * 


Government by Public Relations 


It is the modern fashion among politicians, when things 
begin to go wrong, to blame faulty public relations for 
their failures. Labour Ministers were able to put more 
conviction into this self-consolation by abusing the press. 
Though that resource is denied to the Tories, they do 
their best, in this as in so much else, to do as their pre- 
decessors did. Since the fright of the county council 
elections, the rank and file has been muttering angrily 
about the party’s publicity; at Westminster, at least two 
meetings of the 1922 Committee have shown a widespread 
belief among Conservative backbenchers that the Govern- 
ment’s case is being badly presented. 


There is danger that this will be allowed to distract 
attention from the real issue. Mr Churchill himself has 
tostered an exaggerated idea of the importance of public 
relations. He has reacted to the criticism from behind by 
appointing another “overlord.” Lord Swinton, Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, now has the duty of supervising 
the Government’s relations with the press. From all 
accounts, he is tackling his job with vigour, but it will be 
surprising if he finds much that is useful to do. A govern- 
ment is made or unmade by its policy, not by its rept 
Where this Government has proved to be weak has been 


not in presenting its case badly but in not: having a case. 
When the policy has been firm and coherent—as, on Budget 
day at least, for the subsidies—there has been no complaint 
about the way it was put. Indeed, smaller subsidies have 
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caused less uprear than the far smaller burden of higher 
fares—because Mr Butler in his speech grasped the nettle 
firmly. Similarly, Mr Eden has succeeded to a considerable 
degree in taking foreign policy out of the sphere of party 
controversy, at any rate for the time being, because he (and, 
in this matter, Mr Churchill) have not been afraid of making 
the policy—and that of their predecessors—reasonably 
plain. ; 

The ‘things that have made the Government unnecessarily 
unpopular have been its sudden lurches and swerves, the 
decisions taken precipitately and without forethought, the 
failures to make plain at an early stage how Ministers’ 
minds were working. To a small extent, the weaknesses 
are simply in the tactics of government. The long delay in 
preparing and presenting the Steel and Transport Bills has 
dismayed the Tories and delighted their opponents. 
Faults of leadership in the House of Commons have put 
the Government in a position of humiliation. But these ace 
symptoms. Good public relations consist in keeping the 
public in the picture, and the only important barrier to doiag 
so is that the picturé is blurred in Ministers’ own minds. 


* * * 


Deflating the Overlords 


Whatever may be true of the Government as a whole, 
Lord Woolton’s curiously inept speech in the House of Lords 
on Wednesday leaves no doubt that he is rattled. It has set 
off a new controversy about the activities of Mr Churchill's 
“ overlords ”—the cabinet ministers he made responsfble for 
broad matters of policy affecting two or more departments. 
Lord Woolton claimed that in his role as a co-ordinating 
minister he has no responsibility to Parliament but only to 
the cabinet. His task was not to formulate a general policy 
for food but simply to replace a cabinet committee as the 
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Would it pay me to advertise? Can I handle my 
own advertising ? What does it cost to employ an agent ? 
What do I get from an agent? Is it true that once you 
start advertising you have to keep it up 1 Can I advertise 
in overseas publications 1 How much advertising can 
I do for two thousand pounds ? What are the pros and 
cons of direct mail advertising in my business ? 
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means of ironing out differences between the ministries of 
food and agriculture. And since he also implied that those 
differences are few, his post certainly merits his own descrip- 
tion of it as “ a minor job.” 

This may accord with the facts. It hardly bears out the 
picture painted before the election of Lord Woolton as the 
leader and inspirer of a co-ordinated drive to cure the 
country’s food shortages. Still less does it fit the defence of 
the appointment of overlords that the Government made last 
November. It was then said that Mr Churchill would answer 
in the House of Commons on broad matters of policy for 
which the overlords were responsible. Plainly they were 
intended to have the responsibility that Lord Woolton now 
disclaims. 

It would be a pity if this confusion—besides the obvious 
difficulties into which the Government has got itself over 
both food and the nationalised industries—were allowed to 
discredit what was potentially an important experiment in 
the machinery of cabinet government. Admittedly, it ‘has 
worked badly so far. Lord Leathers—perhaps more by force 
of circumstances than by inclination—has recently concen- 
trated on the specialised field of transport rather than on 
general policy for the nationalised public utilities ; it 1s not 
clear that an extra Minister of Transport has helped either 
the minister or the smooth functioning of the ministry. Lord 
Woolton, on his own account, has carried less weight— 
though he seems, nevertheless, to have made the two depart- 
mental ministers uncommonly hesitant. Mr. Churchill once 
attacked the idea of “ ministers without portfolio brooding 
over problems over which they have no control.” Much 
worse, however, would be a situation in which ministers with 
portfolio brooded over problems over which they had no 
control. There is now serious danger that the overlords will 
in practice either produce that situation or do nothing at all 
to justify their places in the cabinet. 

But that would be the consequence of personalities, not 
of the system. If the experiment is to be given a fair trial, 
its basis must be clearly understood. The case for co- 
ordinating ministers is that, freed from detailed departmental 
duties, they can formulate broad policies involving more than 
one department. If, as Lord Woolton says, that is not so, 
they should go. If it is so, they must be responsible to Parlia- 
ment and not merely to the cabinet—which means that most 
of them should be in the House of Commons, where the 
broad policies receive their most public debate. 


= ® *x 


Competition in Hypocrisy 


The debate in the House of Commons on Monday threw 

no light on the confusion over the suspended increase in 
railway fares. Indeed, without the White Paper on transport 
policy that. is to be published next week, it was largely 
meaningless. Both sides were disingenuous. The Govern- 
ment had to avoid awkward questions about dates which 
might seem to confirm the Opposition’s charge that their 
precipitate intervention in the fare-fixing procedure laid down 
under the Transport Act was done with an eye to checking 
the anti-Tory drift at the forthcoming municipal elections. 
If this was not so, why was the standstill debated separately 
this week, instead of waiting for the White Paper? The 
Opposition, on the other hand, was not going to make itself 
unpopular by standing for full fares, and avoided voting 
either for or against the Government’s motion. It was con- 
tent instead to try to add some words of regret about the 
confusion and about the denationalisation of road transport. 
In the absence of Mr Maclay, the Minister of Transport, 
who had fallen a victim to exhaustion in the progress of this 
battle, the Government’s case was presented by Sir David 
Maxwell Fyfe, the Home Secretary. No one can be mire 
lucid than Sir David when he has a strong case, and no one 
can achieve a more diplomatic obscurity when he is defending 
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nothing 
—particularly ee | a , 
Government t véry action whi Maclay had 
declared to be illegal i ete fares. Mr Morrison, on 
the other hand, was at his best. For a day at least the ghost 
of the fumbling Foreign Secretary was laid by the figure 
of Mr Morrison the confident expert on transport and local 
government ; he deployed brilliantly the speeches made by 
Lord Swinton and by Sir David himself five years ago when 
they had moved an amendment to the Transport Act io 
make doubly sure that no future Government should ovcr- 
rule the commission on fares. It was a’speech which merited 
'a better occasion—and a better cause. an, too. 
in a good speech asked awkward questions to which the 
Parliamentary Secretary gave no clear answer. 


But both sides were playing at mothing but politics, and 
the moral of the episode is, plainly that politics should ‘not 
be mixed with business in running the nationalised indus. 
tries. It was precisely to prevent this happening that 
independent corporations were set up. . That independence 
has proved to be a sham. A Conservative Government has 
settled the issue for no stronger motive, as far as it is able 
to show, than that holders of season tickets should have 
guaranteed to them any relative standard of living they have 
once enjoyed, It is not only the independence of the public 
corporation that is destroyed by such insistence on protecting 
special positions. A prescription for rigidity of this kind is 
a prescription for economic stagnation by Government order, 


, 


* * * 


Deadlock in Korea? 


On Monday the truce delegates at Panmunjom met in 
plenary session for the first time since February. This was a 
special meeting at which the United Nations put forward a 
fresh general plan to break the deadlock in Korea ; after they 
had done so, the Communists asked for an adjournment, 
presumably to consult their governments. The essence of 
the plan is that a compromise should be reached on the three 
main points that have held up progress during the past few 
months: the Communists’ right to build airfields in the 
north during the proposed armistice ; repatriation of 
prisoners ; and nomination of the Soviet Union as a member 
of the Commission to supervise the armistice. On the first 
point, the United Nations are said to have given way ; on the 
second, they are said to have proposed that approximately 
three out of five Communist prisoners should be returned : 
on the third, they are adamant that the travesty of nominating 
the Soviet Union as a neutral cannot be condoned. 

In spite of recent public optimism and the ability 
that the Kremlin now favours peace in Korea, * seems 
to be no firm reason for believing that the Chinese and North 
Koreans will accept the new proposals. They have always 
acted as if the return of all prisoners is for them a vital matter 
ef prestige, while on the side exhaustive discussion has 
produced the predominant view that to return unwilling 
prisoners at pistol point is wrong and is out of the question, 
whatever the consequences. This view has been maintained 
against arguments which, if accepted, would sweep away 
what little is left of international conventions for humane 
behaviour in wartime. It is, for exan that UN 
refusal could be used by the Communists in future to obstruct 
the return of any prisoners they might take. They could 
simply say “ Your men refuse to return.” It is also pointed 
out that under the Geneva Convention no prisoner of wat 
shall divest himself of his right to repatriation. 

Never yet has optimism about Korea~ proved well 
grounded, and the predicament of the UN forces is as baffling 
as ever. So great has been the enemy’s build-up that a 
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The eyes signal the fast long-hop outside the leg stump. The 
heels pivot . . the shoulders are square . . the arms sweep round, and 
follow through ..the bat superimposes its weight upon the ball’s 
own impetus. 1T ALL ADDS UP To a hook that scatters the spectators 
beyond the square-leg boundary. 


UNITED WE STAND 


The team who work for Ae1 is sixty thousand strong—three times 
the strength of a British Army Division. In a year these people turn out 
enough electrical equipment to pay for a quarter 
of the nation’s meat imports. The companies of Associated Electrical Industries 
working separately and together, pooling their knowledge, their experience, 


and their resources, are a fine example of co-ordinated effort for the public good, 


ee 
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These ore the companies of AE! 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd 
The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd 

The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd 
Ferguson Pailin Ltd 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd 
International Refrigerator Co. Ltd 
Newton Victor Ltd 

Premier Electric Heaters Ltd 

Sunvie Controls Ltd 


if ALL ADDS UP TO 


Associated Electrical industries 
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Communists insist on peace on their own terms—and it is 
easy to see why they should—the only course of action is to 


hold on. That means combating boredom, impatience and ~ 


lack of understanding of what the cold war is about. 


* * * 


The Templer Touch 


General Sir Gerald Templer has been giving the British 
community in Malaya some old-fashioned advice. It is refresh- 
ing to hear a British administrator taxing consciences and 
appealing to public spirit in Victorian tones and vivid modern 
language. “ The Communists work,” said General Templer 
in Kuala Lumpur recently. “ They seldom go to races, give 
dinner parties, cocktail parties or play golf. They work. How 
many people on our side do the same thing ? ” He has doubt- 
less received many indignant answers from those who already 
work to the limits of their time and strength ; and by now 
some people will have grasped that he was deliberately using 
shock treatment. Few white men and women could or would 
stay in places like Malaya if it were all work and no play ; not 
everyone is endowed with the gift of leadership that General 
Templer is looking for; many British people of excellent 
qualities are uncertain whether their government’s policy 
in dependent territories makes it worth while for them to try 
to strike deep roots there. But when all this has been 
admitted, there remain certain things that need saying from 
time to time, both at home and abroad. 


Some officials, business men and other persons in British 
communities abroad—whether in Asia, Africa or the Middle 
East—still seem blankly unaware of what is going on around 
them. They understand neither the political awakening of 
those among whom they live nor the extent to which indivi- 
duals and their families are regarded as representatives of 
British ways and ideals. Like royalty, they are always under 
scrutiny. To take notice of these facts is often regarded as 
rather “ leftish ”; to seek opportunities of service beyond the 
limits of official duties may be regarded as excess of zeal ; to 
whittle away racial and social barriers can look like disloyalty 
to fellow-Britons. Because it is easier and more convenient to 
live apart, the case for doing so becomes convention. 


There are plenty of honourable exceptions who have taken 
abroad with them British ideals of public service, toleration 
and Christian fellowship ; but the Templer touch is needed 
from time to time for the rest. In Malaya the contrast 
between the front line of plantations, mines and railways and 
the rear of offices, clubs and golf-courses must often be pain- 
ful, especially to a soldier fresh from Britain. But General 
Templer has drawn attention to something of more general 
importance—the need for dedicated men and women 
wherever the struggle with Communism is waged. 


. + o* 


‘Not Everybody’s Business 


At the end of last week the Indian delegation to the 
United Nations threw down a challenge which cannot be 
ignored, In a letter to.Asian, African and Latin American 
countries and to some of the members of Nato its leader, 
Rajeshwar Dayal, issued a warning that, if the Great Powers 
make a practice of refusing.a hearing to disputes brought 
before them by the smaller countries, Uno may fall into dis- 
repute and go the way of the League of Nations. Bitter 


remarks in the same vein had been made by Mr Nehru when - 


the complaint of certain Tunisians against France failed to 
reach the Security Council’s agenda. The letter says that 
India still hopes to secure a hearing for the Tunisian dispute, 


and encourages the Asian-Arab bloc either to renew the 


application to the Security Council or to ask for a special 
session of the General Assembly, or to propose the question 
fer inclusion in the agenda of the next session: 


It is true that nothing could do more’harm to the United 
Nations than to make it a pawn of the Great Powers. The 


Panying diagram. 


assume a slightly higher rate of 
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Russians tried to do just that and a similar tendency has bee 
noticeable in American policy. every 
would like to see its own point of view in this forum 
of world opinion. But there is no i reason why smaller 
nations should have the right to a special hearing whenever 
they have a grievance, just because their own sense of injustice 
is highly developed. Uno’s prestige would soon touch boitom 
if it allotted time automatically to every complaint put up io 
it. Already its work is badly congested, in spite of the specific 
attempt made in its Charter to define and limit the type of 
disputes with which it is competent to deal. If blocs of 
powers now try to coerce’ Uno for their own purposes, thcy 
will defeat their own ends \,and there is no doubt a: 3j] 
that some questions become more, not less, intractable when 
they are treated as everybody’s business. 


* * * 


The New Costs of Welfare 


The Government has saved some parliamentary time by 
rolling up into one bill all the higher social payment: 
announced in the Budget speech—with the exception of the 
new national assistance scales, which were given parliamen- 
tary approval this week. : 


Family allowances are dealt with in the first clause of the 
new Bill. According to the financial memorandum the cost 
of raising the weekly allowance for each eligible child from 
ss. to 8s. will be £39 million in a full year, less a saving of 
about {1,250,000 in national assistance. In the present 
financial year, during which the new allowances will be in 
force for seven months, the net cost will be about £22 million. 


The rest of the Bill is taken up with the higher benefits and 
contributions in the national insurance and industrial injury 
schemes. Raising the basic industrial injury benefit from 45°. 
to §§s. a week—probably from the end of July—and the 
other changes will cost an extra £3,500,000 in a full year, 
which will be met by small additions to the contributions for 
men and boys and an increase of £600,000 in the Exchequer 
supplement. The national insurance clauses provide, as pro- 
posed by Mr Butler, for a uniform benefit of 32s. 6d. for « 
single person and §4s. for a married couple. It will require 
higher contributions from all classes of insured and an addi- 
tional Exchequer supplement, which will cost the taxpayer 
£4 million in 1952-53 and £8 million in a full year. 





ESTIMATED FINANCES 
OF NATIONAL INSURANCE 








But the Exchequer’s liability does not end there. Onc 


again, the Government actuary sounds a warning about the 


mounting cost of retirement pensions, shown in the accom- 
Compared with a year ago, his estimat«: 

| the finances of the national insurance scheme shows « 
slightly higher rate of expenditure in the next three year: 
because, it is interesting to note, he has been instructed { 
nem ment; 2 per cen 
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{Indispensable 
cardboard 


We all use board. It is part of our modern 
way of living. The man in the street calls it 
“cardboard” and takes for granted the 
ubiquitous cartons and fibreboard. packing 
cases which play so vital a part in protecting 
and delivering his food and other necessities. 
Similarly he ignores the binding on his books 
and the wallboard in his home. But where 
would he be without these things? 

Making “THAMES BOARD” —and 
“FIBERITE” packing cases—is the business 
of Thames Board Mills Ltd. This unique 
organisation—the largest of its kind in 
the British Empire — has increased its 
productivity fifty times-in fifty years. Half 
the immense quantity of packaging board 
made in this vountry comes from the two 
mills of Thames Board Mills Ltd—a worthy 
example of essential service to the nation. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LTD 
PURFLEET, ESSEX 


Manufacturers of 
“THAMES BOARD” for cartons and other uses} 
“FIBERITE” Packing Cases ; ““ ESSEX” Wallboard 
(Mills at Purfleet, Essex and Warrington, Lancs) 









Old friends to know. Old books to read. 
Old wood to burn. Old wine to drink. And 
let us add—old shoes to wear. But they 
must beshoesthathaditinthemtogrowold. 
Lotus Veldtschoen shoes will be the pos- 
session of years. Watch them take the 
polish and, mingling it with the stains of 
earth and weather, acquire the complexion 
of an old violin. 


LOTUS Veldtschoen 


THE MOST FAMOUS SHOE IN THE WORLD 
GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 


LOTUS LTD * STAFFORD 
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THE UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND CLASS "D” ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
The Class ““D” is the most comprehensive of the wide 
range of Underwood Sundstrand fully automatic Accounting 
Machines now becoming available from our Brighton 
Factories. Any variety of different Accounting tasks may be 
dealt with, speedily and accurately, by the same standard 
aes simply by changing the Control Plate — a matter 


UNDERWOOD «+ ELLIOTT FISHER + SUNDSTRAND 


Speed the Worldi Business 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER LTD., 4-12 New Oxford Street, London, WC! 
Tel. CHA 3131 Factories: Brighton, Sussex Sales and Service Everywhere 















Careers for 


able Advertising men 


in Unilever 





HE Unilever business offers opportunities to advertising men 
because of the continuous need to solve the selling problems 
of more than a thousand products in over fifty countries. 


In Unilever the competent advertising man is a key figure, 
because this a business where the techniques of advertising march 
with those of production and distribution. The problems he faces 
are often new, complex and difficult, but in dealing with them he 
commands resources which could hardly be matched elsewhere. A 
Unilever advertising job is harder and more exacting; but it is also 
more rewarding to the capable man who enjoys getting advertising 
to work harder. 


Continuing expansion is creating such jobs faster than they can 
be filled by promotion from within the organisation. Shortly, 
Unilever will be picking new men for a number of interesting positions 
in the U.K., in Continental centres, South Africa and other overseas 
countries. ‘These jobs carry high starting salaries. 


Men chosen for these jobs must be between 25 and 40 years 
old, with a successful background in first-class agencies or in the 
advertising departments of national advertisers. There must be no 
doubt of their executive. ability, their technical knowledge of the 
advertising ‘business, and their capacity to hold much bigger jobs. 


Applicants, who will be interviewed. in London, should write 


in the first place to Personnel Division, MWG/AT1, Unilever TAOnRe 
Blackfriars, London, E.C.4. 
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up to 1953-54 and 3 per cent for 1954-55, compared with 
1} per cent and 2} per cent, respectively, which he was told 
to assume a year ago. The long term average of 4 per cent 
has not, however, been altered. In spite of this, after 1955 
the finances of the scheme alter radically. If the balance in 
the insurance fund is not to be run down, large extra sums 
will have to, be found, either by the Exchequer or by the 
contributors, to enable the fund’s total expenditure to be met. 


* * * 


Federation Fears 


The conference on Central African federation has now 
been in session for a week, in the middle of which the 
Opposition took the unusual course of initiating a debate on 
the subject in the House of Commons. The reason for its 
action was made clear by Mr Griffiths, Secretary of State 
tor the Colonies in the Labour Government, in his opening 
speech. Two Africans from Southern Rhodesia, nominees 
of Sir Godfrey Huggins, are attending the conference ; but 
the Africans from Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
although they have had talks with Mr Lyttelton, have refused 
to take any part in the conference or even to attend it as 
observers. They are afraid that attendance would appear to 
commit them to acceptance of the principle of federation to 
which there is a deep-seated and universal opposition among 
the Africans of the two protectorates. Mr Griffiths’s main 
fear was that the African delegations would return to Africa 
while the conference was still on, with the Governors and 
their own European, representatives attending it, and report 
that the British Government was intending to push ahead 
with federation in spite of the African opposition. This 
might have led to serious trouble on the copper belt. He 
asked, therefore, that the Africans should be invited to 
remain in London until the conference ended and perhaps 
have more discussions with the Secretary of State on its 
results. 

Mr Lyttelton agreed to the suggestion that the Africans 
should stay on, although saying that this was hardly a sub- 
stantial point to hold a debate about. Yet the debate was 
worth having, because it did provoke some assurance, though 
not very definite, from the Government that the holding of 
the present conference does not by itself mean that federa- 
tion will be pushed through, willy-nilly. Its purpose is to 
provide a ‘draft constitution which will then be subject to 
discussion and criticism. There is now no question, Mr 
Lyttelton said, of having the next conference as early as July. 
Before it is held either he or Mr Lennox-Boyd will visit 
Central Africa and form first-hand views on the state of public 
opinion ; and no final decision will be taken—nor will the 
proposed referendum in Southern Rhodesia be held—until 
after the next conference. African fears have grown so 
intense in recent months that they will not be entirely dis- 
pelled by Mr Lyttelton’s cautious remarks. But the imminent 
prospect of violence on the copper belt has receded. 


‘ * * * 
The Right to Idleness 


Industrial relations in the welfare state have taken many 
queer turns, but it is a new and astonishing demand that has 
been made this week by the workers of the Smith clock com- 
pany at Cricklewood. It is that redundant staff should be 
paid full wages to do nothing “ pending suitable alternative 
employment.” Their strike committee has declared that 
“our members demand the right to work. Until the manage- 
ment or the Ministry of Labour can offer suitable alternative 
employment they insist on remaining paid employees of 
S. Smith and Son, Ltd.” The company naturally rejected 
this pacpaeenes request—and 1,200 workers therefore went 
on strike, 


The dispute began on Monday when the company informed 


the shop stewards that it would have to dismiss 200 or more 
production workers because foreign importers had cancelled 
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their orders for £300,000 worth of clocks and watches. One 
of the company’s factories is therefore being re-tooled in 
readiness to execute Government contracts in the autumn. 
In the meantime not even the Smith group, one of the largest 
clock and instrument manufacturers in the world, can afford 
to keep between 200 and 400 skilled men in idleness. The 
shop stewards’ reply was to call a mass meeting of the 
workers, who resolved to stop working until their leaders’ 
demand for continuous employment had been met. 


On Tuesday officials from the local employment exchange, 
summoned by the management, told the strike committee 
that other jobs were available ; but the strike cammittee con- 
tinued to insist that the company must recognise, as a “ basic 


principle,” its obligation to retain and pay redundant workers ~ 


until they have found other jobs. This demand, as the 
Federation of British Industries assured the Smith company, 
has no known precedent. It will no doubt give great satis- 
faction to the editor of the Daily Worker, who told the Com- 
munist party congress at Easter that declarations of redund- 
ancy should be answered by strikes. It will also please the 
Sheffield Action Committee, whose conference of engineering 
shop stewards on March 2nd resolved that shop stewards 
everywhere should “fight every case of redundancy, thus 
frustrating the Government’s plan to force workers into the 
arms industry regardless of its effects on the workers or their 
families or the economy of the country.” Actually it was 
the Australian rather than the British Government that 
deprived the Smith company of its orders, but to those who 
sympathised with the Sheffield resolution that would seem 
an unnecessarily subtle distinction. 


* * * 


London Talks on Trieste 


The London talks on Trieste are taking too long. The 
risk is that all this labour may in the end produce something 
that looks like a mouse. What is required of the present 
negotiations between Britain, America and Italy is a clear 
cut decision to hand over to the Italians a clearly defined part 
in the day to day administration of Zone A. That was the 
understanding on which the talks were held ; if after all this 
time anything less emerges they may do more harm than 
good. Already it looks as if bargaining and hesitation may 
be holding up the type of agreement in principle that Italian 
public opinion has been led to expect. 

That being said, it is clear that when the results of the 
talks are announced—which may now be very shortly—they 
must be judged only within the limits of what it is practicable 
for the British and Americans to give and in the light of 
Italy’s best interests. It cannot be too strongly stressed that 
the danger of holding the talks at all has always been that 
they may make an ultimate settlement between Italy and 
Jugoslavia over the whole Free Territory more, not less, 
difficult to achieve. That is why it is arguable whether the 
Italians would be wise to press for the early transfer to them- 
selves of full military responsibility in Zone A. While to do 
so might give them a more equal bargaining position with 
Marshal Tito, since he is in full control of Zone B, the 
attainment of actual Italian sovereignty would render invalid 
the whole constitutional structure on which the Free Terri- 
tory rests. Jugoslavia could then say with some justification 
that, since the relevant clauses of the Italian peace treaty 
had been torn up, there was no obligation for it to embark 
on any further negotiations at all. 


In practice, the new arrangements made as a result of the 
London talks are unlikely to prove more than another pro- 
visional stage on the road to the wider agreement which must 
still be the aim of all the powers concerned. This means 
that Signor De Gasperi is in the difficult position of being 
unable to accept as large an Italian role in Zone A as that 
for which the extreme Italian nationalists are pressing. It 
will, consequently, be most important, if the new agreement 
is to be a success, that the Anglo-American authorities on 
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the spot in Trieste avoid interpreting it in anything but a 
enerous spirit. 
£ Pp a = 


Greeks, Turks and Thrace 


This week’s visit to Athens by the Turkish Premier 
and Foreign Minister and the invitation to King Paul to 
visit Ankara are the latest signs of the determined effort that 
Greeks and Turks are making to bury their old animosities. 
The talks now in progress are the sequel to the visit that 
Mr Venizelos paid to Turkey last February, when it was 
agreed to set up a mixed commission in Ankara to study 
problems of common concern. The first fruits of this com- 
mission’s labours have just been announced in agreements 
to abolish visas between the two countries, and to carry 
out a common export policy for tobacco and raisins. The 
commission -has yet to tackle successfully the vexed question 
of Greek fishing activities. 


Mr Menderes and Mr KGpriilii have been accompanied 
to Athens by General Kanadli, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Turkish land forces. It can therefore be assumed that 
common defence problems, which have provided the main 
impetus to the present rapprochement, have been high on 
the agenda. The two countries have been brought together 
by their common desire to secure admission to Nato, and by 
their common determination, now they have achieved this 
object, not to place their armed forces under an Italian 
general. But if their professions of the closest co-operation 





are to have any reality they thust clearly work out joint 
plans for the defence of Greek Thrace. Otherwise a Com- 
munist attack across the narrow strip of land separating 
Bulgaria from the Aegean could completely disrupt the land 
communications between the Greek and Turkish armies. 
Although the Turks must think first of the defence of their 
Asian frontier with the Soviet Union, there is no reason to 
suppose that they are not fully aware of the danger in Thrace. 
Both governments are gravely handicapped by uncertainty 
over Jugoslavia’s attitude. A firm commitment from Marshal 
Tito to counterattack on Bulgaria’s flank if it attacked 
Thrace would have an invaluable strategic effect. Unfortu- 
nately, although the Jugoslavs are markedly more co-opera- 
tive than they were, they still profess to be firmly opposed 
to any regional alliance’ The Greeks and the Turks there- 
fore can only hope that, if a crisis arose with the: Cominform, 
Marshal Tito would be neither neutral nor hostile. 


x * * 
Education for Industry 


A very full report on further education was produced 
recently by the National Advisory Council for Education in 
Scotiand.* It goes back to first principles with a discussion 
on the aims of further education, which ideally are no less 
than the full development of the individual (even of the 
illiterate and semi-illiterate) and not merely the teaching of 
useful skills. Unfortunately, many of the council’s recom- 
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mendations to this end are incompatible with the prescribed 
economies in education ; broadly speaking, only the utili- 
tarian kinds of further education go forward unchecked. The 
chapter in this report which has the greatest practical signifi- 
cance is therefore that which concerns technical education 

At the lowest level of technical education, the counc'! 
thinks that the whole system of apprenticeship ought to be 
reviewed by a body representing all the interests concerned. 
In many industries the rules for apprenticeship have become 
inappropriate, mainly because the need for craftsmanship ha; 
declined ; and at the modern speed of uction it is diffi- 
cult to train people on the production line. The council was 
favourably impressed by the state-financed schools of 
apprenticeship in France. Experiments along those lines w\| 
have to wait for better days, but at least the subject could 
be reviewed meanwhile. Many of the council’s recommend :- 
tions involve no extra poner = hs merely a better use of 
facilities that are already provided. Continuation classes, {0: 
example, show a very high rate of wastage. Many studen:s 
give up because they find the courses have chosen too 
difficult—mistakes ona might be avoided by routine consu!- 
tation between the teachers at continuation classes and thos: 
of the day schools which the pupils attended. 

At the highest level of education for industry, the counci! 
carries a long standing argument a by opposing 
the proposal of its opposite number in England and Wales 
for a Royal College of Technology. It is true that technology 
as such is not a profession, like medicine or architecture ; it 
is likely also that a mixed body representing universities, 
technical colleges, employers, employees and local authorities 
will never have the status and prestige of a major professional 
institution. Scotland can afford to take this attitude because 
three of its four big technical institutions are linked with its 
universities, and all four have courses comparable with 
degree courses. But in England and Wales, where techno- 
logical education is less advanced, the proposal might lead to 
an improvement in standards and should not be dismissed. 


* Further Education. A Report of the . Advisory Council on 
Education in Scotland. Cmd. 8454. 


Tax on Knowledge 


We are rather shy of writing about the taxes on know- 
ledge, because we have a professional interest in them, 
and may be suspected of delivering a biased judgment. 
Moreover, we do not like the name, for nearly all taxes 
are taxes on knowledge. ... It is not, therefore, on any 
of the usual or professional grounds, but on financial and 
economical principles, that we are about to advert to that 
branch of Mr Milner Gibson’s motion which referred to 
the paper duties. Of the stamp duties on advertisements 
and newspapers we shall not say a word. .... Our 
readers are aware of the contest now going on 
between certain classes of booksellers; the whole 
of which arises from a felt necessity to cheapen 
books, that the trade may flourish. Mr Ingram’s plan 
will effect that to a very great extent. If it be well founded, 
it must promote the success of the cheap booksellers, and 
effect a revolution in the book trade. It may be inferred, 
therefore, as that is a probable consequence of abolishing || 
the excise on paper, that the old system-of bookselling 
has been kept alive by the tax. If, as we believe, and as 
the cheap booksellers assert, this system adds from 20 to 
30 per cent to the cost of books, a very large reduction, [| 
indeed, in the selling price would be the consequence of || 
abolishing the excise duty on paper. The tax impedes, 
to a great extent, home industry and foreign trade. It 
checks the diffusion of , cherishes ignorance, 
keeps up the price of articles indispensable to civilisation, 
and forces business into putrifying heaps, instead of allow- |, 
ae Se een ay eee diffused throughout the 
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He made light work of 
the way to lift weights 


So fertile was the mind of Henry 
Maudslay, and so quick was his mechanical per- 
ception, that at the turn of the eighteenth century 
his inventions were following each other in rapid 
succession. When in 1806 he patenteda differential 
motion for lifting weights (British patent No. 
2948 —the forerunner of the differential pulley 
we know today), he had already produced the 
slide-rest, perfected his micrometer, made the first 
screw-cutting lathe and remodelled the Royal 
Navy's blockmaking plant. Soon his attention 
was to turn to marine engineering, and 
he became a pioneer in the new era 
of steam. . 
Maudslay’s genius lay in the simplicity 
of his technical approach, for he was 
a craftsman himself and he retained the 


uninhibited approach of the practical man 
throughout his life. The principles he made 
available to mankind are found in many of the 
machine-tools now in use—basic principles which 
are nowhere more brilliantly applied to the 
technique of modern production-methods than 
in the fine Warwickshire plant that bears his 
name today, and which produces passenger and 
commercial vehicles worthy in every way of the 
tradition begun by Henry. Maudslay more than 
one and a half centuries ago. 


MAUDSLAY 


HONOURED NAME IN ENGINEERING HISTORY 


The Maudslay Motor Co. Lid. Castle Maudslay, Warwickshire, is a member of the Group of Companies controlled by 
, Associated Commercial Vehicles Lid., of whick tha Salling Organisation is 


ACV. SALES LTD., 49 BERKELEY SQUARE LONDON, W.l Telephones: REGENT 2141 
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BRITAIN’S COMET 


—a new era in world travel 








=== N entirely new form of world travel is offered by the 
= jet-propelled Comet airliners of the British Overseas 

3 Airways Corporation. A degree of steadiness and 

= smoothness, an independence of changing weather, 

2 quite unprecedented in the history of travel, are 

= combined with a speed which would have seemed 
- fantastic only a few years ago. 


With a feeling of being poised literally motionless in the heavens 
people may now traverse the continents and oceans at nearly five 
hundred miles an hour, covering almost a fiftieth part of the world’s 
circumference in that time. The journey from England to the 
Middle East now occupies an evening ; one may dine between the 
Alps and the Greek Archipelago. 


It is Great Britain that introduces this new facility to mankind. 


The achievement results from a close working relationship and 
understanding between the aircraft builder and the operator. The 


gap of several years in that essential partnership was one of the - 


costs which Britain had to bear in the second great struggle to defend 
her sovereignty. It was almost enough to eliminate this country as 
a builder of airliners. The Comet, however, by the sufficiency of its 
technical advance, has closed the gap at a single stroke. 


On this historic day the de Havilland companies, designers of the 
new aircraft and its gas turbine jet engine, and the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation, whose foresight has hastened them into 
public service, recognise together the great importance of pursuing 
Britain’s new opportunity to become a supplier of mainline aircraft 


to world operators: No such opportunity has presented itself 
hitherto. 


The hopeful outlook is endangered by the fresh threat to world 
security. Those responsible for the Comet are among the first to 
recognise the importance of the civil element in Britain’s air strength 
and the need to consolidate the advance which has been made. 
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—advice on exchange control regulations 
and on methods of payment—these 
are among the many services 
which are available to exporters 
who consult the 


MIDLAND BANK 
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Comforting thought for you... 


Swissair covers Europe and the Atlantic 
..-Quick, comfortable flights with Swiss 
hospitality at your elbow and those 

steady, efficient precision engineers, 
the Swiss, in control. London to 

Zurich in just over two hours... 
Zurich to Paris in two hours... 

Geneva to Rome in three hours. 
Swissair reaches eastward to 
Istanbul and Cairo. And 
westward to New York in 
the most modern DC 6B’s. 
You travel in superb 
comfort all the 
way. 


SWITZERLAND - LONDON 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Strain and its Sources 


Sir,—There -is no need for any such 
mysterious explanation as Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross suggests for Australia’s 
substantial visible trade surplus with the 
United States in 1951. United States 
ind Canadian figures for their trade with 
Australia tally very closely with those 
given by Australia. But balance-of- 
payments figures recently released by the 
Commonwealth Statistician show that 
Australia’s total dollar surplus of $97 
million in the first half of 1951 was 
almost exactly balanced by a deficit of 
$95 million in the second half. Australia 
ran a very large dollar deficit on services 
and on investment account. Surely the 
ynily assertion on this matter made by 


iny responsible person is that Australia - 


ran a very large overall deficit in 1951 ? 
The latest figures show that the overall 
urrent account surplus in the first half 
of 1951 was dwarfed by a deficit of some 
three times that amount in the second 
half, 

This illustrates one answer which 
should be made to Sir Frederick Leith- 
Ross. The objection is not to the 
banker’s customers making use of their 
balances, but to certain among them 
drawing them down inconveniently 
quickly whilst the equal or superior 
claims of other customers go unsatisfied. 
In particular, of the increase of some 
{50g million (not £800 million, as 
printed in Sir Frederick’s letter) in the 
United Kingdom’s sterling liabilities to 
ther sterling countries over the last 
four years, only £38 million was to the 
independent group (the Dominions, 
etc.); the vast majority was to the 
colonies. In, view of the enormous flow 
of lending by the United Kingdom to 
the Dominions in this period, the rise 
in their balamces. seems remarkably 
small. The £2,000 million or so now 
held by the independent group really 
represents what they accumulated during 
the war (when the moral rights of the 
matter were certainly on the side of the 
United Kingdom). By the end of 1951 
the United Kingdom’s liabilities to them 
were actually lower than at the end of 
1945. 

It would seem difficult for the 
Dominions in general to level criticism 
in this matter at the United Kingdom: 
honours (or dishonours) seem to be 
about easy. But the figures underline 
the moral obligation to pay more atten- 
tion to the needs of the banker’s least 
vocal customers—the colonies. The 
recent import cuts by the Dominions 
provide the ideal opportunity to divert 
our energies to satisfying some of the 
claims the colonies have been building 
up over the last few _ years.—Yours 
faithfully, J. O. N. Perkins 

St. Catharine’s College, 

Cambridge 


New Zealand and Peron 


Sir,—Your note of March 29th, “Like 
Peter, like Paul—like Perén,” dealing 
with the New Zealand Government’s 
farm prices policy, is much below your 
usual standards of accuracy and fairness, 


The facts concerning the payments in the 


current meat season are set out in a‘ 


Statement by Mr. Holyoake, the New 
Zealand Minister for Agriculture, pub- 
lished on April 1st. They show that 
only about £900,000 of the amount paid 
by the United Kingdom for this season’s 
New Zealand meat is not being paid out 
to producers. 
You say: “Peronistic autarky has 
ome a contagious disease in the 
southern hemisphere. The two latest 
victims are Australia and New Zealand.” 
This conveys the false impression that 
the policy of basing payments to farmers 
on internal costs rather than on export 
proceeds is of recent origin. In fact, it 
began in New Zealand with the dairy 
industry stabilisation scheme of 1937, 
was extended to other industries during 
the war, and has been continued in the 
postwar period, though with a growing 
tendency to bring farm payments up to 
the level of export prices. Whether the 
policy will be continued is perhaps 
doubtful: in most industries opposition 
by producers appears to be increasing. 
The question which merits serious 
consideration is whether the movement 
away from stabilisation schemes is in the 
best interests of the British consumer or 
the New Zealand producer. In your 
note you say: “This technique of 
exacting higher prices from its buyers 
and refusing to let those higher prices 
encourage an increase in output has 
been used by Argentina ever since the 
end of the war.” Thé implication 





appears to be that if New Zealand had, 
since the beginning of bulk purchase 
contracts, paid out full export proceeds 
to producers, New Zealand’s meat pro- 
duction would be substantially higher 
than it is now. To judge by your article 
of February 9th, “Incentives for 
Farmers,” you are well aware that, in 
the farming industries, increased prices 
do not necessarily bring increased: pro- 
duction. : 

New Zealand’s original dairy stabilisa- 
tion scheme was designed to save the 
industry from economic collapse, and in 
its earlier years the payment to pro- 
ducers was substantially higher than the 
export return. During the war, farm 
stabilisation schemes were extended as 
part of a general scheme of economic 
stabilisation whereby wages, costs in 
industry, and the cost of living were held 
at levels below those obtaining in any 
other part of the Commonwealth. I do 
not think it can be-shown that this 
general stabilisation policy reacted un- 
favourably on the volume of farm pro- 
duction or that it resulted in a stimulus 
to local manufacturing industries. The 
stimufus to manufacturing came from 
the reduction in imports caused by the 
war. 

New Zealand’s policy for primary 
industries, as well as her wartime and 
postwar record of economic co-operation 
with the United Kingdom, deserve 
something better than the offensive and 
wholly misleading label of “ Peronistic 


autarky.” It is vitally important to the 
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To record for posterity the inauguration of the first jet airliner 
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Commonwealth that the problems of 
food production in New Zealand and 
Australia should be understood in the 
United Kingdom.—Yours faithfully, 
LEICESTER WEEB 
Ausiralian National University, 
Canberra 


Wages and Unemployment 


Sir—In your regrettably churlish 
note on Sir Stafford Cripps you call the 
policy of voluntary wage restraint a 
“crazy improvisation” which “ ought 
not to have lasted longer.” Surely your 
own eloquent description two pages 
later of the present hopeless drift 
towards open inflation accelerated by 
the misguided Budget gives a shattering 
answer to this charge. If Sir Stafford 
was amiss he was amiss in that he 
weakened the policy of income and wage 
stabilisation, and this paved the way to 
our present discomfitures. No doubt, 
however, mass unemployment could 
cure the evil of the wage spiral without 
voluntary restraint. If that is The 
Economist’s view it should be stated 
without circumlocution.—Yours faith- 
fully, T. BaLocu 

Balliol College, Oxford 


[It is not.—EprTor.] 


European Realists 


Sir,—In reply to your statement that 
the advocates of Federal Union “ have 
done their cause harm by neither 
examining nor admitting the serious 
sacrifices it would demand from indi- 
vidual nations,” let me emphasise that 
the Economic changes brought about by 
federation cannot be estimated until it is 
decided which countries are forming a 
federation.and to what extent, if at all, 
the federal authority would have 
economic powers. The first and only 
essential for any federation is the merg- 
ing of sovereignty as regards foreign 
affairs and the control of armed forces. 
If this were done today between the 
western nations there. would be very 
little sacrifice from any of them, for 
those nations are forced by events to 
pursue similar foreign policies within a 
vague framework of alliances and 
treaties. But the only way in which 
they are able to exert their own wishes 
and influence is to strain the ties they 
already have as far as they can without, 
they hope, snapping them. 

If the federal authority were to be 
given economic powers, it would be the 
duty of the federal authority to protect 
the economic well-being of the whole 
end therefore of the parts, though not 
necessarily the individual interests in the 
parts. It is obvious that there would 
be no sudden removal of tariffs. There 
would be a gradual change and adjust- 


ment over a period of years. There | 
would be compensatory funds and ' 


schemes similar to those allowed for in 
the Schuman Plan.. It might be that 
the federa] authority would slowly free 
trade by commodities through a series 
of “Schuman Plans,” though the wider 
the field of economic changes, the greater 
the possibility for give and take and 
balancing one loss against another gain. 

It is unlikely that a federal authority 
could ever letely free trade. But 
At should control all tariffs and subsidies. 


The decisions would be taken by the 
federal authority and not by the national 
governments—a system which is pro- 
ducing economic anarchy even within 
the Commonwealth. As long as the 
changes are made slowly there would be 
no greater sacrifices (a word often used 
to disparage change) from individual 
nations than are being demanded today 
by events beyond their control.—Yours 
faithfully, J. Kerry KILLBy 

Secretary, Federal Union 

London, W.C.2 


Is Beer Output Falling? 


Sir,—While I am almost entirely in 
agreement with the views expressed in 
the Note in your issue of April 26th, 
there are one or two points which I 
think might be amplified. 

In dealing with the time which must 
elapse between the output and consump- 
tion of beer it must be remembered that 
the Excise figure of the monthly “ beer 
output” is rather misleading. It is 
really “ wort output ”"—that is, the out- 
put of the liquid (which contains sugar 
but no alcohol) from which beer is pro- 
duced by fermentation. This fermenta- 
tion, which breaks up a large proportion 
of the sugar into alcohol and carbon 
dioxide, continues for about a week ; 
therefore, a brew which the Excise 
includes in the last days of a month is 
not “ beer” until some seven days later. 

You are correct in saying that draught 
beer is more perishable than bottled 
beer, but what is more important in 
considering this problem is that the 
period which must elapse between the 
date of the “brew” and the earliest 
date at which the beer is ready for con- 
sumption is much longer in the case of 
bottled beer than in draught. A draught 
beer may be racked into cask within a 
day or so of the completion of fermenta- 
tion and may be consumed within the 
following few days. A bottled beer, 
however, is usually conditioned, some- 
times for weeks, before being bottled, 
and some beers are stored in bottle for 
a period before being sent out into the 
trade. Again, owing to the fact that 
some bottled beers are pasteurised it is 
quite usual for a brewery to spread the 
deliveries of these over two or three 
weeks before a bank holiday in order to 
ease the transport burden, and this puts 
back some of the brewings of beer for 
bottling. 

Easter Monday this year fell on April 
14th, compared with March 26th last 
year—a difference of nineteen days—and 
it is therefore obvious that a portion of 
the beer for bottling for the’ bank holi- 
day trade, which was brewed in March 


ythis year, was brewed in February last 
“ year. The last occasion when an early 


Easter was followed by a late one was 
in 1948-49. Easter Monday in 1948 fell 
on ‘March 29th and in 1949 on April 
18th, a difference of twenty days, and 
the Excise figure for February, 1949, 
Was approximately 14 per cent below 
that for February, 1948. Of course, 
many other factors upset comparisons 
between individual months; for instance, 
there was a fall of nearly 40 per cent 
in the output figure for February, 1947, 
compared with the previous February, 
probably due largely to the very cold 
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weather in January and February of 
that year. It cannot, I think, be too 
strongly stressed that no reliance should 
be placed on month to month com- 
parisons ; they mean very little.—Yours 
faithfully, — V. E. Rogertson 

London, W.2 

{Some of the bottled beer for the Easter 
trade was probably brewed in February in 
both 1951 and 1952; but it seems clear 
that the proportion of all beer for Easier 
brewed in February was higher this year 
than Jast.—EDITOR. 


From Suvorov to 
Rokossovsky 


Sir—While agreeing with the main 
trend of the article in your issue of 
March 15th, may I take the liberty of 
calling your attention to a few details. 

(1) You adopt a rather severe view of 
the “traditional constitution of the old 
Polish Commonwealth.” In fact this 
constitution was a sui generis federal con- 
stitution. The local government was so 
highly developed that the central parlia- 
ment was a body composed of envoys 
(nuntius) of the local diets. Every tu!! 
was sent to all the local diets in advance, 
and only if one of them considered the 
adoption of the bill prejudicial to the 
imterest of Poland did they have the right 
to instruct their envoy to veto it. Doubt- 
less such a system can be criticised, but 
it was not so absurd as the propaganda 
of Poland’s enemies makes it look. 

(2) You qualify the 1935 Polish con- 
stitution as “fascist.” Owing to the 
success of the British constitution, most 
of the continental nations modelled their 
constitutions on it, in spite of the fact 
that their characters greatly differed from 
the British. Moreover, there is a marked 
tendency in this country to have only 
two parties, while on the Continent the 
number of parties often exceeds twenty. 
This creates extraordinary difficulties in 
forming anything like a stable adminis- 
tration. The Polish constitution of 1935 
was an attempt to combine the principles 
of the British constitution with the 
American presidential system in order to 
counteract the tendency towards fre- 
quent changes of government. Whether 
it would have been a success nobody can 
tell. You maintain that it was “carried by 
a trick of procedure.” Unfortunately in 
every country there is something called 
“ parliamentary tactics.” Is it not a fact 
that those who are outmanceuvred by 
such tactics have a tendency to complain 
of a “trick” ? 

Anyhow, the constitution became law, 
and why should you think it surprising 
that it is upheld by all parties and that 
even Mr Mikolajczyk “felt unable to 
repudiate” it ? But Mr Mikolajczyk was 
Prime Minister and was sworn in as such 
according to the formula prescribed by 
this constitution. It is true that later he 
did repudiate it. It was, however, not 
“ after his experience in postwar Poland ” 
(1947), but at the moment when, in 1945, 
he accepted the post of Vice-Premier in 
a “Government” appointed for Poland 
by Mr Stalin with the concurrence of the 
American and British Ambassadors, a 
fact which cannot be discussed by any 
constitutional standards—Yours faith- 
fully, Lupwk RUvuBEL 

London 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





a 
a 


How Corrupt is America ? 


Washington, D.C. 


HETHER the corruption issue is going to figure 
W prominently in the forthcoming presidential elections 
in the United States is a question to which the political 
prognosticators tend to return either a clear-cut “ Yes ae 
a clear-cut “ No,” depending on their party affiliations and 
sympathies. Good Republicans, asked for an opinion, 
usually exhibit signs of pleasurable indignation and say 


“yy 


Yes.” Good Democrats generally frown and say “ No.” 


This is because “the corruption issue” has taken on by 
now a curiously narrow meaning. Those who talk about 
it publicly—the politicians, the press and the radio orators— 
have slipped into a sort of tacit agreement that the phrase 
applies to wrongdoing for personal profit by officials of the 
present Democratic Administration. Only in exceptional 
cases does anybody point out that no man is an-island and 
that, if any substantial number of federal government 
employees has been infected by corrupt practices, the disease 
is most unlikely to be occurring in a moral vacuum that has 
somehow been created in government offices alone. The 
tendency is to accept the view that corruption prevails and 
is centred among Administration officials, and spreads out 
from them. 

The Administration—any Administration—is, of course, 
both the most compact and the safest objective that the 
righteous can attack. The President bears a clear reSponsi- 
bility for the behaviour of those whom he has appointed 
to posts in the executive branch of the government. If an 
unduly large proportion of them turns out to be corrupt 
or to have permitted corruption among their subordinates, 
there is no difficulty about assigning the blame. It would 
be a far more complicated thing to try to demonstrate just 
who should be brought to judgment for corruption in, say, 
the Congress, or the ranks of what is imprecisely called 
“business.” And the consequenées of assaults on such 
alternative objectives might be much more unpleasant. 

The attack has been upon Mr Truman’s Administration ; 
and though no good reason has yet been produced for 
doubting that, as the President has said, the vast majority 
of government employees are honest people trying to do 
their duty, it is beyond dispute that some unlovely behaviour 
among officials has been brought to light. From the tax 
collectors in the Bureau of Internal Revenue who have been 
convicted of enriching themselves in return for dishonestly 
granted concessions to firms or individuals owing income tax, 
and from those who have taken well-paid jobs in private 
firms in return for loans or other benefits engineered while 
they held official posts, to those who accepted lesser favours 
for unrightful benefactions at the public expense, the 
evidence that there has been some thoroughly dirty work 


‘‘AMERICAN SURVEY ” is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 


to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 





within the Administration’s broad territory has become too 
comprehensive to ignore. It is still true, however, that the 
charges of corruption have been levelled at those of lower 
rank and appear to have involved lesser depredations than 
in the famous scandals of the past. 


It has been the probing committees of the Congress that 
have exposed most of the suggestions of wrongdoing by 
employees in agencies run by the Administration. The 
Congress at this politically favourable moment is playing 
the honourable and popular role of prosecutor. It has not 
always been as favourably placed. Within the last three 
years one Congressman has been sent to prison for accepting 
money from the operators of a munitions business in return 
for favours he secured for them from the War Department ; 
a second has been convicted of collecting pay from the 
government in respect of persons he had fraudulently repre- 
sented as bona-fide employees ; and a third has lost an appeal 
against a conviction for talking illegal “ election campaign 
contributions ” from an employee. It is a little over two 
years ago that a news agency, recalling that each Congress- 
man was allowed up to $20,000 a year to spend on office 
assistance (in addition to his salary of $12,500 and his annual 
tax-free $2,500 for expenses), had the curiosity to examine 
the lists of office employees and found that ninety Congress- 
men had placed a relative—most often a wife—or more than 
one relative on their payrolls. 

But at this moment the Congress is on the attacking 
end. At this moment, too, not very much is being said in 
criticism of business. It has been abundantly clear from 
much of the testimony the Congressional committees have 
heard that the federal officials under fire were usually men 
who had been unable to resist the handsome bribes offered 
by business firms, sometimes firms with what have been 
regarded as highly reputable names. But it is the Adminis- 
tration, and not business, that is considered to be at the 
centre of the corruption issue. 


* 


Many months of headlines, millions of words of testimony 
and reports, have now satisfied a large part of the American 
people that there is much corruption in the government 
(meaning in the party in power). And several persuasive 
explanations of how it has come about have been offered. 
The most charitable is that something of the sort is inevitable 
at a time when the government is spending money on such 
a scale as rearmament and foreign aid are now dictating. 
When there is so much wealth about, so the argument goes, 
when the taxes which must provide most of it are so high 
and when the number of federal government employees has 
climbed to such a peak, decisions affecting large sums of 
money—sums large enough to make great differences to the 
annual profits of firms dealing with the government—have 
10 be taken by low-salaried officials with a longing for more 
rapid material advancement. “ How,” it is asked, “can 
you expect a hundred ‘per cent honesty?” The least 
charitable explanation is that the corruption is mainly a 


‘result of Mr Truman’s system of appointing mediocre 
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people to big jobs, and then taking the view that loyalty 
requires him to defend and retain them while they dispense 
patronage to, and allow themselves to be bamboozled by, 
a still greater number of mediocrities in lesser jobs. 


In the speech Mr Truman delivered to his Democratic 
friends on March 29th—a speech which, because it contained 
four sensational sentences announcing his decision not to 
accept renomination, never got the attention it deserved— 
he sketched out the Democratic counter-attack on the 
Republicans who are hoping to whip the Administration 
on the corruption issue. Mr Truman reminded his followers 
of the “scandals and corruption of the Republican office- 
holders in the nineteen-twenties,” of Teapot Dome and 
Muscle Shoals and of Republican legislation that “ favoured 
the greed of monopoly and the trickery of Wall Street.” 
While the Democratic Administration had fought against the 
efforts of the special interests*to corrupt the government, 
said Mr Truman, the Republican party had consistently 
fought for the special interests. 


And that is probably the most effective way for the 
Democrats to deflate the corruption issue during the election 
campaigns. For it would be very hard to get a hearing 
for the more complicated truth that the whole responsibility 
for corruption in America, a nation of 156 million people, 
cannot rest on 2 million federal employees, or even on the 
Administration which controls them. It would be hard to 
make it plain that the whole nation has a responsibility and 
that the true reasons for the slackening of moral standards 
which has made so many Americans so uneasy will not be 
found in the behaviour of some government officials, but will 
merely be reflected there. Not many popularity contests will 
be won by a politician who invites the voters to consider 
whether the standards of behaviour in business, as distinct 
from the standards in personal relationships, which have been 
set since America’s-industrial beginning, have been all they 
should be. 

An election year during a cold war is unlikely to be the 
most promising time to preach the doctrine that whatever 
corruption there is can most profitably be considered the 
collective fault of every voter and every office-holder together 
—a product of every slightly dishonest advertisement, every 
“ fixed” parking ticket, every railway carriage argument that 
“ you-can’t-afford-to-be-honest-these-days” and “ what’s- 
the-use-anyway ?”’. Yet anyone who did preach thus could 
end his sermon on a note of hope. He could point out 
the essential requirement for reform is that an evil should 
be widely recognised ; and he might go on to quote Mr 
Lindsay Warren, head of the General Accounting Office, 
who said in a recent interview published by U. S. News and 
World. Report: 


The General Accounting Office has been a voice crying in 
the wilderness since as far back as 1942. The situations now 
coming to light are not any surprise to us. We knew of 
similar situations in the past and pointed them out... . 
Our reports received practically no attention during the war 
years. For the last six years we have been getting a lot more 
co-operation, 


Taft Country 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OHIO] 


IF most party primary elections are “ eyewash ” as President 
Truman remarked in an unguarded moment, the Ohio 
primary on May 6th might be described as an acid bath. 
Several of the contests to determine the parties’ candidates 
and preferences reveal a bitterness unusual even in this 
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politically doubtful state. The most important function of 
the primary is the election of pledged delegates to the two 
presidential nominating conventions in Chicago. Ohio’s 
favourite son, Senator Taft, seems bound to corral most of 
the 56 Republican delegates, thanks to solid support from the 
state party organisation and the lingering glow of his 430,000- 
vote majority in the senatorial election two years ago. His 
only opponent on the ballot—in a state which does not permit 
additional names to be written in on the voting paper—will 
be Mr Harold Stassen, whose anti-Taft campaign has grown 
more intense as his own chance of securing the nomination 


- has faded. In 1948, Mr Stassen managed to win nine dele- 


gates. On his own he could hardly do so well this year ; but, 
as leader of a stop-Taft movement, he has hopes of being 
supported as “ the Eisenhower candidate.” One wag suggests 
that Mr Taft’s opponent will be “Stassenhower.” The 
General’s supporters in Ohio, however, are chary of such tie- 
ups, having noted the failure of a similar manceuvre in Wis- 
consin. There Mr Stassen offered to share any delegates he 
won with General Eisenhower, but failed to secure a single 
one, 


On the Democratic side, former Senator Robert Bulk‘ey 
originally offered himself as a “stand-in” for President 
Truman and as such won the support of the state organisa- 
tion. The President’s withdrawal from the race pulled the 
rug from under Mr Bulkley and vastly encouraged the hopes 
of Senator Kefauver. That amazing Tennessean has been 
campaigning vigorously and hopes to capture 33 of the state’s 
§4 Democratic delegates. He has the advantage of.being a 
serious candidate, whereas Mr Bulkley is only a figurehead. 


* 


The senatorial race this year is for the seat now held by 
Mr John Bricker, who looks like a copy-book version of a 
Senator, speaks with old-fashioned eloquence and espouses 
a rockribbed Republicanism which makes Senator Taft seem 
a liberal. Mr Bricker has no rivals for the Republican 
nomination. Less fortunate in the Democratic camp is Mr 
Michael DiSalle, a former mayor of Toledo, who resigned 
as federal Price Administrator in order to try to unseat 
Senator Bricker. Mr DiSalle is a genial roly-poly figure of 
a man, who never permitted his mountainous task in Wash- 
ington to spoil his temper or weaken his popularity in Ohio. 
His decent, intelligent campaign will probably win the 
Democratic nomination. But then Mr DiSalle’s real 
troubles will begin: 1952 looks very much like a Republican 
year in Ohio. 

The bitterest contest this year is over the Republican 
nomination for Governor. Mr Charles Taft, the Senator's 
younger brother, finds himself opposed by State Senator 
Roscoe Walcutt and Mr Thomas J. Herbert, a former 
Governor of Ohio. The Taft brothers differ markedly in 
temperament and in their conception of what Republicanism 
should stand for. While Mr Charles Taft supports the party 
in state and national affairs, and was one of Governor 
Landon’s campaign managers in the 1936 presidential race, 
his dominant political interest has been governmental reform 
in his native, and Republican, city of Cincinnati. A past 
president of the Federal Council of Churches, he shares the 
broadly international views of that group. Nobody has ever 
accused the younger Taft of being an isolationist. Several 
of Ohio’s big county Republican organisations support him, 
but he is passionately opposed in his own city. 

This opposition is based on two counts. The first is that 
for more than twenty years he “has served the New Deal 
and Fair Deal Democratic organisations.” Actually, he held 
more than a dozen wartime posts in Washington, the most 
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important being Director of Wartime Economic Affairs in the 
State Department. Previously, in 1937, he served as federal 
mediator in the violent “ Little Steel” strike. It is a record 
of which many a Republican, and any number of Democrats, 
might be proud. 


The second charge—of anti-Republican activity in Cin- 
cinnati—cannot be denied. Indeed, Mr Taft admits it with 
pride. As a leader of the “City Charter Committee” (a 
fusion of Democrats and “ independent ” Republicans), he 
has been a thorn in the flesh of Republican regulars, in the 
interests of good government. They regard a strong organ- 
isation in Cincinnati as the wellspring of party strength in 
state and national politics. While serving as a “ Charterite ” 
councilman, Mr Taft also allied himself with the Political 
Action Committee of the Congress of Industrial Organisa- 
tions. This is anathema to orthodox Republicans, who 
denounce the younger Taft as a turncoat. 


* 


The intra-party feud has not marred the family relations 
of the Taft brothers, who respect each other’s opinions. 
Indeed, Mr Charles Taft actively supports the Senator’s presi- 
dential campaign, and appreciates why the latter must remain 
neutral in the contest for the Republican nomination for 
Governor. But many Ohio Republicans fear that the entry 
of the younger Taft into state politics may harm his brother’s 
national chances. The appearance of the two names at the top 
of the Ohio ballot on Election Day might strike the voters 

s “too much Taft.” Besides there is a strong American 
prejudice against political royal families. To all this, Mr 
Charles Taft’s supporters retort that his influence might 
help the Senator among religious and reform groups. 
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The Taft brothers symbolise the conflict between th- 
liberal and conservative elements within the Republicz:: 
party. The Senator is the traditional Republican, suspicioy: 
of foreign entanglements, dedicated to public economy 
anxious to limit wherever possible the powers of centrz 


government. Mr Charles Taft is an experimenter by nature 
deeply interested in foreign affairs, acutely aware of soci! 
problems, and quick to adopt Senator Kefauver’s person: 
approach to the voters. He feels a special effort must tx 
made to attract the young, and quotes, as a warning, th: 
recent Gallup Poll in which voters between the ages of 2: 
and 29 listed themselves as 24 per cent Republican, 41 pc. 
cent Democratic and 35 per cent. independent. Evident! 
he does not agree with his brother that all the party need: 
to win in 19§2 is to arouse the 40 million members of th. 
electorate who failed to vote in 1948. 


In any event, 19§2 is likely to be a year of much crossiny 
of party lines in Ohio. To compute all the possible com- 
binations is a mathematician’s task. Many Republican 
favour Senator Taft, but not his brother. A lesser numbe: 
take the opposite view. The Democratic Governor, M: 
Lausche, who is hoping for an unprecedented fourth term, i: 
liked by many Republicans and disliked by many orthodox 
Democrats, who object to his unconcealed-coldness toward 
the Truman Administration in Washington. With the strong!) 
conservative Senator Bricker and a contrasting pair of Ta‘i: 
on the ballot, the Republican ticket in November would run 
the national gamut of Republican sentiment. That possibilii, 
should help to bring a heavy turnout at the primary polls on 
May 6th. In any event, the variety of its political com- 
plexions, the sharpness of its rivalries and the eminence of i: 
contestants should make this Ohio contest one of the most 
interesting of the sixteen state primaries of 1952. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


1812—ONE HUNDRED AND FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY—1952 
Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 
HEAD OFFICE: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD 


For a hundred and forty years, The 
National City Bank of New York has 
been developing a world-wide service 
for busi 

Today the Bank has fifty-six over- 
seas branches in the principal centres 
of commerce, and is in direct touch 
with nearly 1,000 correspondent 
banks around the free world. 

The London branches of The 
-. National City Bank have long experi- 
ence of both British and international! 
- banking. They are uniquely equipped 
to advise on trade with the dollar 
areas, and they can command the 
resources of a global organization. 

Whatever your prob- 
. lem and wherever your 
business, The National 
City Bank of New York 
Can assist you. 





LONDON OFFICES—CITY: 117 OLD BROAD es E.C.2. WEST END: 11 WATERLOO rLace, 8.W.t 
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American Notes 


The President’s Powers 


Judge Pine’s decision that the inherent powers of the 
President do not include the right to seize the steel industry 
in peacetime has precipitated the strike staved off for four 
months and has posed a constitutional issue of the first 
importance. The Administration at once sought and 
obtained a stay to permit it to apply to the Supreme Court, 
but the steelworkers have refused to wait upon the courts 
ind the mills are now idle. 

In the Judge’s view, this is a lesser calamity than the 
injury 

which would flow from timorous judicial recognition that 

there is some basis for this claim to unlimited and un- 

restrained executive power 

and he is widely applauded for his courageous stand. This 
is the first time an injunction has been granted, in effect, 
against the President, although technically it is directed at 
the Secretary of Commerce. The Administration itself 
-emed almost to invite the judicial lightning. The Assistant 
Attorney General, in answer to the Judge’s questions, made 
claims of unlimited powers for the President in an emergency, 
which he later attempted to withdraw, and earlier Mr 
Truman had made a poor impression when he attempted to 
justify the steel seizure by hazy references to a non-existent 
* ultimatum ” sent to the Soviet Union in 1945. 

Judge Pine relied, for his interpretation of the President’s 
powers, upon a statement of a former President and Chief 
Justice, Mr Taft, that the President can exercise no 
power which cannot be reasonably traced to some specific 
grant of authority or justly implied in its exercise. This is 
not an interpretation which has appealed to the strong 
Presidents of the past, who believed they had the power 
and the responsibility, in the interest of the national welfare, 
to do anything not specifically forbidden, and who on occa- 
sion defied the Supreme Court. But Mr Truman has made 
it clear that he is a “ constitutional President” and will abide 
oy the decision of the courts. He has no intention, as the 

teel companies have suggested, of setting aside Magna Carta 
1 Claiming the divine right of Kings. 

It is now up to Congress, which has been so critical of the 
President, to prevent a prolonged steel stoppage, which would 
have a damaging effect upon the rearmament programme. 
So far Mr Truman’s critics have been able to indulge in the 
luxury of investigating and obstructing the President, and 
talking wildly about impeachment. Many would be delighted 
to see ‘the President forced to invoke the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which he has so far successfully avoided. But éven if he did, 
it would be at least ten days before an injunction against a 
strike could be obtained, and there is no guarantee that the 
union, which has held its hand for longer than the “cooling- 
off period ” prescribed by the Act, would obey a court order. 
The idleness of half the oil industry underlines the need for 
Congress either to improve the Taft-Hartley Act or to 
authorise some form of seizure, if the defence of the Constitu- 
tion against executive usurpation is not to leave the 
government unarmed to deal with emergencies. 

+ . * 


Stabilisation After Steel 


Administration supporters, piloting the renewal of the 
economic controls Bill through the Senate, prudently put 
back to port when the steel stornit broke. To have pressed 
on, in the face of the angry Congressional suspicion that 
the Administration was scuttling its own stabilisation pro- 
gramme, would have invited shipwreck. A month ago the 


Senate Banking Committee tentatively voted a year’s renewal’ 


of the Defence Production Act, which Se 
Over Wages, prices, rents, credit, and materials and w 

is due to expire on June 30th. Now the Senate Bill will 
not emerge from committee until the middle of May at least 5 
hearings have just begun in the House. 


, 





<< 


Any hopes the Administration may have cherished of 
stronger powers are now dead. Instead, both the Senate 
and the House are thinking of weakening the Wage Stabilisa- 
tion Board, which many Congressmen feel was unduly 
generous to labour and which most observers agree exceeded 
its authority in prescribing the union shop for the steel 
industry. One suggestion is that a panel representing only 
the narional interest should be substituted for the present 
mime of equal representation for labour, ifidustry and the 
public. 

The demand for a wage board composed only of public 
members. may seem strange in view of the steel industry’s 
campaign against the present public members of the board. 
Steel-spokesmen have charged that public members in fact 
were labour members because in the past they had been in 
the employ of the trade unions, In fact, most-of them had 
been equally in the employ of industry, having acted as 
arbiters in labour disputes, with their fees met by both 
sides. Critics of the tripartite make-up of the WSB believe 
that, if public members were in a clear majority, they would 
not have to compromise with either the unions or industry 
and could act more boldly in the public interest. 

On prices, the steel dispute has strengthened the convic- 
tions of those who believe price controls should be aban- 
doned. But even in industries whose market prices are 
today far below the ceilings, Congressmen are not all anxious, 
in an election year, to expose themselves to the charge that 
they destroyed safeguards against inflation. Many would 
be happy to let the Administration take the responsibility, 
if they felt sure it would relax controls wherever possible. 
Mr Arnall, the Price Stabiliser, who is anxious to keep the 
controls intact for an emergency, has just offered proof of 
his good intentions ; he has suspended price controls on six- 
teen commodities, including wool and some fats and oils. Raw 
Cotton, textiles and apparel are next on his list for considera- 
tion. He has reserved the right, however, to re-impose 
controls if prices reach a certain level. 


* « * 


Delegates versus Popularity 


Tuesday’s primary election in Massachusetts was the 
first occasion since the original contest in New Hampshire 
that General Eisenhower and Senator Taft had competed 
directly on equal terms for the support of Republican voters, 
and the result was the same—a clear triumph for the 
General. Admittedly he had much in his favour in Massa- 
chusetts: it is the home of Senatot Lodge, his leading cham- 
pion; the other Massachusetts Senator, Mr Saltonstall, is 
also on the General’s side 5 and his main strength has always 
been in New England, as Mr Taft’s has always been in the 
Middle West. The official Republican organisation in Massa- 
chusetts was, however, neutral and for once there was no sug- 
gestion from Senator Taft that he was not being given a fair 
chance. | 

In the ity contest, no names of candidates were 
printed on ballot paper for the guidance of the voters, 
who had to their preference for themselves : ~ 
246,000 Republicans. wrote in the name of Eisenhower, and 
only 106,000 that of Taft ; even more striking, 16,000 Demo- 

ts spontaneously chose the General compared with 27,000 
‘or Senator Kefauver. The General received a clear majority, 
over all the other possibilities in both parties, of the record 
number of votes cast. And.29 of the 38 delegates picked to 
represent Massachusetts at the Republican nominating con- 
vention support General Eisenhower. Senator Taft hoped 
for at least ten from this State, but he obtained only three. 

The Senator, whose approach to political life is more practi- 
cal than is the General’s, attaches more importance to dele- 

tes than he does to popularity and he is claiming that.at the 
Senhticns convention in July he will have 650 votes ; 603 
are needed for the nomination. This is not yet whistling in 
the dark, but it is certainly wishful guessing. _ Detached 


' Observers give the Senator and the General about 270 dele- 
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gates each at this moment, with over 100 unpledged to either 
and nearly half of the 1,205 still to be selected. Most of 
these, like many of those already appointed, will be chosen 
not by popular vote but by the party organisations in their 
states, many of which are in Senator Taft’s pocket, especially 


Even party officials, however, are not impervious to 
popular feeling and there are few state delegations so deeply 
committed to Sefiator Taft that they will be unable to climb 
out on the winning side, even if it turns out to be General 
Eisenhower’s. For example, Governor Fine, who controls 
most of the huge Pennsylvania delegation and is understood 
to prefer Mr Taft, has no intention of promising his support 
until he is sure that, by so doing, he can have a decisive effect 
on the outcome of the convention. What the convention will 
want is a candidate who-can secure the Presidency and it is 
that which makes General Eisenhower’s victory in Massa- 
chusetts so important. Not only has he once more proved 
that he is a vote getter, but he has also proved that he can 
get the votes of Democrats and independents—and without 
these the Republicans cannot win. 

* * . 
Riots and Reforms 


The three prison riots that took place last week, two 
in New Jersey and one in Michigan, were the worst such 
outbreaks in twenty years, and have focused public attention 
on the urgent need for reform in prison administration. 
These riots were all in state prisons; of the 148 prisons 
housing 170,000 adult convicts in the United States, 126 are 
state institutions, the rest federal. The most spectacular 
revolt—and it was significant that these disturbances were 
not attempts to escape but fights for better conditions within 
the prisons—was the one at Jackson, Michigan, where 6,500 
convicts are enclosed in buildings meant for a maximum 
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of 5,000. More than $2 million worth of damage was done 
during the riot, which was started and finally ended by 2 
nucleus of 171 prisoners in the disciplinary isolation block. 
graphically described by its inmates as “ The Hole” because 
it is always kept dark. The convicts seized a group of 
guards as hostages, lived off food hidden during weeks of 
preparation, and surrendered, after five days, when the 
Governor of the State, Mr Williams, agreed to the eleven 
reforms they detanded. 


While the Governor declared he acted to save the hostages. 
an assistant warden, since relieved of his position, said the 
complaints were justified. The principal protests were 
against brutal treatment, lack of proper segregation, lack 
of hospital and psychiatric treatment, and parole procedure. 
Parole methods were also one of the chief targets of the 
rioters at the Trenton and Rahway prisons in New Jersey. 
Here the “ strikes” were shorter and less violent, and the 
wardens succeeded in inducing surrender without the com- 
plete loss of face suffered in Michigan—or the dinner of 
steak and ice-cream which had to be provided there. In New 
Jersey the complaints are simply to be investigated by the 
Osborne Association, a private group concerned with penal 
welfare, which has also been called in for counsel in 
Michigan. 

It should not be difficult for the association to find the 
causes of the riots. The growth in population, and with it 
the rise in the number of prisoners, has not been accom- 
panied by an expansion of corrective institutions ; on the 
contrary, too often state legislators have cut funds for 
prisons to the bare minimum. The association’s difficulty 
will come when it tries to convince the states, whose budget: 
are often drawn up for two years in advance, that the rising 
cost of living affects prison life too. A lack of sufficient 
funds inevitably means a decrease in the amount and quality 
of trained personnel, of recreational and educational facilitie: 
and of food. This is true also of other state institutions such 
as mental hospitals and juvenile reformatories, but improve- 
ments in prison management seem to be the most difficult 
to attain. Economising legislators find it cheaper and easier 
to cry out against “coddling” prisoners and “ making a 
country club” out of what they regard as a punitive rather 
than a reformative institution—and one where the residents 
do not vote. 


* * * 
Foreign Aid on the Move 


This year’s foreign aid programme has got over its first 
obstacle, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, with the 
least that had been expected, $1 billion, shorn off the $7.9 
billion requested by the President. The cut is to applied to al! 
sections of the programme alike, if the committee’s proposals 
are approved, instead of being taken mainly, as had been 
feared, from economic assistance. In the House, if not on 
the floor of the Senate, more is likely to be heard of the alleged 
unsuitability of Mr Averell Harriman, the Mutual Security 
Director, remaining in charge of this supposedly bipartisan 
programme while he is running for nomination as Democratic 
candidate for President. Mr Harriman. has no intention of 
resigning, and there seems little, if any, reason why he should 
before he is nominated. The suggestion came from Mr 
Richards, chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
whose affection-for Senator Russell, another Democratic 
aspirant, may have something to do with his fear that foreign 
aid will be adversely affected by Mr Harriman’s political 
activities. 

Not Mr Harriman, but the job he holds, is, however, once 
more under attack from those who feel that the foreign aid 
programme needs a central organisation rather than a 
co-ordinator. Mr Harriman’s appointment. was the com- 
promise by which this same controversy was Settled last year. 
The Committee on the Present Danger, a private but influen- 
tial organisation, believes that administrative confusion is 
responsible, amongst other things, for failure to make best 
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fa the unremitting struggle to ex- 
pand British exports, a vitally important 
part is played by the men who travel 
all over the world to the various markets 
— surveying, supervising, organising and, above 
all, selling. 

These representatives of British Industry include now being despatched regularly to 66 countries in 
Hoover executives who, between them, visit every all parts of the world. 
country in which export business can be done — It is encouraging to note that during 1951 Hoover 
from Finland to Siam, from Pakistan to Chile — at exports were about two and a quarter times as large 
least once every year. Their sole object is to main- as in 1950, which was itself a record year. Indeed, 
tain and increase Hoover exports — Electric Cleaners, during 1951, Hoover Limited exported nearly 50% 
Washing Machines, Polishers, F.H.P. Motors, etc. more electric cleaners and 50°/, more electric wash- 
—and some measure of their success is indicated ing machines than all other British manufacturers 
by the fact that shipments of Hoover products are combined. 

Factories at: PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX 
CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND - MERTHYR TYDFIL, SOUTH WALES - HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS 
e oa 














Carry a 
UNICORN LEATHER Briefcase !. 


Whether you travel by black magic or British Raii- 
ways, here is the case for carrying all your papers . . . 
your opportunity to acquire a fabulous UNICORN 
LEATHER briefcase at a far-from-fabulous price! 
This 16° x 11” briefcase, in Golden Tan, Black or 
Brown smooth polished hide, has foolscap size com- 
partments with 3” gussets, a pocket for visiting cards 
and a rack for emergency pencils inside, a “ cradle” 
for newspaper or “ mac.” and a handy ticket pocket 
outside. Four models: HX.2, 2 compartments, 
£4 2s. 6d. HXZ.2, ditto, with zip back pocket, 
£5 2s. Od. HX.3, 3 compartments, £4 tts. 6d. HXZ.3, 
ditto, with zip back pocket, £5 12s. Od. Post free in 
the UK. (Un U.S.A., $14, $16.75, $15.25, $18.25 
respectively. Carriage and Insurance Free.) 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 





And here is the Overnight edition: a case for 
carrying pyjamasand papers——but separately. There 
is a capacious outside zip pocket for newspapers and 
books, two inside foolscap compartments and a 
zipped-off section for overnight things. With lever 
lock and fittings of solid brass, a single handle; and 
press studs in the base for slimming, this handsome 
17” x 11)" case is available in Golden Tan, Brown ar 
Black: ‘selected hoe-grained leather, £7 Os. Ad.; 
smooth polished hide, £9 93. Od. Post free in the UK. 
un U.S.A., $23.75 and $27.0 respeciively. Carriage 
and Insurance Free.) 


20% Customs Dut pable in U.S.A. on both cases. tmmediate dispatch. 
ohne only dot from the makers. Monev-back Guarantee of satis- 


Good fare can be appreciated more after a glass of DRY 
FLY SHERRY. It is the best appetizer at cocktail time. 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 


From your Wine Merchant or : 
Findlater Mackie Todd & Co,, Ltd. 





UNICORN LEATHER CO, LTD. (Cent. ET. .) Woodhill Works. Burv, Lancs 
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Drawing by A. B. THOMSON, B.A., now on exhibilion in the ROYAL ACADEMY 








Backroom Boy with a bucksaw Although his 
name never appears Halloran is one of the most im- 
portant contributors to the newspapers. In fact, it is 
on his bucksaw that the publication of the newspaper 


depends. For Barney Halloran* is a Newfoundland 


logger, on the pay roll of the largest paper mill in the 
world — Bowater’s at Corner Brook. His job is to fell 
and cut the trees into four foot logs, using the length of 
his bucksaw as a measure. They are then ready for the 
journey to Corner Brook by sleigh, truck, train, ship or 
most usual of all, floating down by river, there to be 
pulped and processed into newsprint. Halloran stands 
five foot eleven in his socks, and weighs 200 pounds, 
according to the Medical Officer who runs the foot rule 
over every logger at the start of the season... According 
to the camp cook, his appetite is built in proportion ! 
“ He'd eat a cow between two biscuits.” But Barney 
just smiles tolerantly, knowing that a logger without an 
appetite is as useless as an axe without a handle. 

eK WHOLE WEALTH OF BOWATER CRAFTSMANSHIP, EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


3X THE ART OF MAKING PAPER — THE * KNOW-HOW’ IN SHORT— IS FREELY AT 
YOUR SERVICE, 





THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


GREAT BRITAIN * UNITED STATES OF AMERICA * CANADA 


SOUTH AFRICA * NORWAY ‘* SWEDEN 


*  ADSTRALIA 


* fictitious name 
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THE HOUSEHOLD NAME 
OF A SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 


Brown & Polson . 


STARCH PRODUCTS 


i the problems that oilwell drillers have to 
solve are the cooling of their drill (which may be 
three miles or more below ground, at the bottom 
of a hole only a foot or two wide) and the removal 
from the hole of the earth and rock that the drill 
cuts away. The surprising answer to these prob- 
lems (and to one or two others as well) is — mud. 
It is special mud, of course — a thick and some- 
times rather milky fluid which costs just about as 
much as milk. It is pumped continuously down 
the slender, jointed steel tube that drives the drill ; 
it flows through the drill itself, fills the hole outside 
the tube, and so flows back to the surface, carrying 
the drill-cuttings with it. The returned mud is 
sieved, to remove the cuttings, and used again. 
But if the earth round the hole is porous,-as it 
usually is, the mud may lose so much water by 
seepage that its circulation cannot be maintained. 


Starch for sealing a porous surface 


A common way out of this difficulty is to add to 
the mud some substance that will blanket the 
porous surfaces of the hole with a more or less 
waterproof coating. A substance that is widely 
used for the purpose with ordinary clay muds is 
common starch. The effect of the starch is to bind 
particles of clay from the mud into an impervious 
plaster on the porous surfaces. 

The provision of starch in large quantities for the 
use of oilwell drillers is one example of the kind of 
service that the Brown & Polson Group performs 
for many widely different industries, and is ready 
to perform wherever opportunity exists. Enquiries 


will be answered by responsible experts. They 
should be addressed to: 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 


The Industrial Division of 


Brown & Polson 


BROWN & POLSON LID., WELLINGTON HOUSE, 125/130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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use of the European economy in the common effort and for 
the delay in placing arms orders, to be paid for in dollars, in 
Europe. And Mr Nelson Rockefeller has again demanded 
an overseas economic administration, to deal with all foreign 
aid apart from purely military assistance. 

He was speaking at a conference called in Washington to 
encourage private American investment in underdeveloped 
areas. But the doubts of private investors will hardly be 
stilled by Mr Justice Douglas, another speaker at the con- 
ference, who insisted that the main object of this Point Four 
programme should be to foster peasant revolts, instead of 
protecting feudal landlords, in underdeveloped areas. Nor 
will this speech be helpful to the American officials who are 
trying to induce the governments of these areas to accept 
aid in spite of their suspicions of American interference. 
However, the new head of the Point Four programme, Mr 
Stanley Andrews, is a man who should be able to convince 
Middle Eastern leaders and others that the programme is 
indeed a technical assistance scheme and nothing more. He 
is also well qualified to make best use of its limited funds— 
$656 million was requested this year, but will not be received. 
Mr Andrews comes from the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, which was working on schemes of the Point Four 
type long before the programme was officially born. 


* * we 


Stay-down Strike 


The Air Force, on second thoughts, has dealt leniently 
with its “‘ mutiny.” Two reserve officers have been court- 
martialled for refusing to fly, but they probably will not serve 
their prison sentences, and an administrative discharge with- 
out dishonour probably awaits the other twelve, who seemed 
likely to be court-martialled, as well as some 35 other reserve 
officers who, without refusing to obey orders, have pleaded 
“fear of flying.” Most of these men saw combat during the 
war and have fine records. That is the root of the trouble, 
not the high number of deaths from accidents, or suspicion of 
the B-29’s efficiency. When the war broke out in Korea, 
regular officers of the strategic bombing command were care- 
fully withheld, lest the war suddenly spread. Other regulars 
were kept at home for training purposes. The reservists, not 
unnaturally, resent having to undertake, for the second time, 
risks that others have escaped altogether, though their reten- 
tion of a commission after the war—and the pay that went 
with it—clearly made them subject to combat if needed. 


Eighty per cent of the Air Force’s pilots are reservists, 
their average age is over 30, and most of them have families, 
businesses, and homes to pay for. Involuntary recall of 
reservists ceased five months ago, but for a long time reser- 
vists will be the backbone of the Air Force. This is because 
hasty demobilisation after 1945 slowed down training, while 
the attack in Korea and the rapid expansion of the Air Force 
put a premium on anyone with flying experience. Hard- 
ship cases are inevitable, though they would be fewer if 
Congress had authorised the reclassification of the reserves. 


Flying, however, cannot be taught by order. The Air 
Force would be less worried about its reluctant reservists 
if new recruits were coming along satisfactorily. But this 
is not the case. For the first time this year fewer than the 
allowable 25 per cent at Annapolis and West Point volunteered 
for flying training. Of the 6,700 to be commissioned this 
year from the air training programme in the colleges, only 
750 are fit and willing to fly. Flying seems to have lost its 
glamour, even for the young, and the call of patriotism is 
weaker, when it is to an undeclared and apparently unending 
war in Korea, than it was a decade ago. For this reason the 
services exerted all their influence to persuade Congress not 
to accept Senator Douglas’s suggestion—which had both 
democracy and economy in its favour—to reduce all “ hazard 
pay”’ to a private’s $30 a month. They consider that. an 
eatlier reduction contributed to the present difficulties. 


Housing Prospects 


It is a happy coincidence for the Democratic Admini- 
stration that the growing availability of building materials 
1s permutting last year’s restrictions on construction to be 
progressively relaxed as the election campaign gathers 
speed. By autumn, unless there is a prolonged steel strike, 
the building industry should have returned to business a3 
usual. Already in March the amount spent on new con- 
Struction was higher than in March, 1951. This was 
explained by the large sums paid out by both the govern- 
ment and private firms for industrial expansion and defence 
facilities. A substantial part of these programmes will be 
completed before long, but some at least of the slack will 
be taken up by public works which have had to be deferred 
because of shortages of materials. 
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These shortages have, however, affected the building of 
private houses little, if at all. Here the limiting factors have 
been the same reluctance to buy that has been noticeable 
in other consumer goods markets and, even more, shortage 
of mortgage credit. If the March rise in spending on resi- 
dential construction is maintained, nearly 1,000,000 new 
non-farm units should be built this year. If buyers are not 
found for these houses, the Administration will hardly 
be able to resist some relaxation of the terms on which 
mortgages are granted. These terms are now too stiff for 
many potential borrowers, but even those who could meet 
them have not always been able to find a lender. Conditions 
on the money market are now becoming more favourable, 
but even so the government guaranteed loans, with interest 
rates at only 4 and 44 per cent, are not very attractive. 


These are the types of loans which are taken out for the 
low-cost houses, at under $12,000, which are still easy to 
sell. The poor demand for more expensive houses is perhaps 
in part an indication of the coming exhaustion of the 
postwar demand for homes. It is true that the Federal 
Reserve Board’s latest survey of consumers’ spending plans 
found just as many. people who definitely intended to buy a 
new house this year as it did last—but there were fewer 
who thought that perhaps they might. More significant 
is a study by the Department of Commerce, which puts the 
average annual demand, in times of prosperity, or new 
dwelling units at about 750,000, exclusive of replacements. 
Since 1947 over 1,000,000 new units have been provided on 
an average each year, and this has done much to meet the 
extra demand resulting from lack of building during the 
depression and the war. It is thought that there are still 
enough married couples living “doubled up,” and wanting 
their_own houses, to sustain a high rate of building at 
least until 1953. But after that, it can only be maintained 
at its present level by replacing existing houses; it is 
encouraging for, builders, at least, that the. 1950 census found 
nearly 3,000,000 dwellings in a dilapidated state. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS — 





‘Solvency without Tears 


(From Our Paris Correspondent) 


} OTHING at all startling has happened in France since 
i Christmas: but a person returning to the country after 
some months’ abserice is obscurely aware of a difference not 
wholly attributable to the splendid spring weather. It seems 
as if the French public had switched from sterile theoretical 
thinking about affairs to something more like genuine policy. 
To say this is not to hail M. Pinay as the national saviour. 
His government has achieved hardly anything yet and his 
programme is highly contentious; but there is a deeper 
change which may lead to better government. It is as if the 
grim period which ran from about 1934 to about today were 
at last ending. This was an esseptially ideological phase in 
French public life—if one may call “ ideological” the state 
of democratic politics in which philosophic formulae assume 
a greater importance than urgent tasks. 


Post-war France has experienced not only its normal 
“structural” struggles—rich versus poor, town versus 
country, Catholic versus ldique. It has been bedevilled by 
bitter short-term quarrels—resistance against non-resistance ; 
right resistance against left resistance; and, in foreign 
policy, neutralism against membership of the Atlantic Pact. 
It seems at last that the resistance is falling into its true place, 
as a chapter of military history ; for, whatever moral renova- 
tion it achieved, neither its leaders nor its constituent groups 
will, severally or conjointly, rule France. De Gaulle’s RPF 
has not made the grade ; the Communist party is slipping ; 
the bloom of youth is gone from Socialism: the ; 
middle-aged from birth, is now thoroughly decrepit. The 
initiative—or, at worst, the power of inertia—seems again to 
lie with a broad, hardly definable national mass which is old, 
conservative and non-ideological. 


M. Pinay faces in aggravated form the problem which 
tormented his predecessors of the left and centre; how 
simultaneously to wage war in Indochina ; build a metro- 
politan army ; modernise French industry and agriculture ; 
and maintain purchasing power. He inherits an industrial 
situation in which France’s costs are some 1§ per cent higher 
than those of its trading competitors and a budget which can 


be balanced only by raising a loan of 100 billion francs. 


(Preceding coalitions have not been able to borrow.) In addi- 
tion M. Pinay must sometime repay to the OEEC the emer- 
gency loan of 100 million francs which was granted to France. 
In the opinion of many the currency is so overvalued at the 
current exchange rate as to be undefendable. This school 
concedes that M. Pinay, if all goes well, may bring about a 
five per cent price reduction by his appeal to entrepreneurs, 
but it denies that the country will thereby regain external 
solvency: whereas, on this view, a prompt devaluation would 
gain time in which to introduce conditions of competitive 
production. In spite of the stabilisation or fall in the price 
of many raw materials, the Government is already operating 
cruel import cuts, which are themselves inflationary in effect. 
Another deadly feature of the import controls is the growing 
inability of French manufacturers to choose the favourable 
moment for the purchase of their raw materials. 


However this may be, the franc is not to be devalued at 
present and M., Pinay is staking his all on the success of his 
price-cutting campaign and his loans. The campaign, which 
was given impetus by the Prime Minister’s speech at Lyons, 
a resounding profession of the liberal faith, is going better 


in the towns than in the countryside. The farmers have 
already protested against the anticipation by one month of 
the normal seasonal reduction in the price of milk ; and they 
are more interested that M. Pinay should decree a higher 
price for wheat in July than in lowering their own 
prices for him now. It is probable that not much response 
will come from the country until the town sells it more 
cheaply the goods, and especially the capital goods, which 
it must buy. After gaining the support of the big stores 
the Prime Minister has continued to convene business- 
men, working through such modest organisations as “ the 
federation of ~small and medium businesses.” M. Georges 
Villiers, chairman of the patronat, has also publicly supported 
price reduction, and the tentative principle of voluntary cut 
is gaining momentum ; but it is far too soon to speak of 
success. The crux of the matter will be M. Pinay’s handling 
of the meat market. ; 


Can M. Pinay Survive? 


The government-inspired baisse has one excellent tactical 
advantage. It enables M. Pinay to stave off wage increase: 
for a while. Some kind of sliding-scale seems to be politically 
inevitable. Two lethal bills to this end have already been 
voted by the Assembly and returned radically amended by 
the Council of the Republic. On the return of the second 
amended bill M. Pinay ducked, saying that he.would himself 
present a third bill after a month’s delay during which the 
baisse would have had time to take effect. The point at issue 
is whether the sliding-scale is to be based on a new minimum 
wage incorporating the 12 to 1§ per cent price rise that has 
occurred since the last statutory minimum of October, 1951, 
or whether the October minimum can be retained as a base. 
Fortunately for M. Pinay the Communist union (CGT) is 
weak, and the other unions are willing to give the Prime 
Minister a few weeks’ respite, for he has it to his credit that 
in February the cost of living fell by 0.4 per cent, a reversal 
of an upward trend that had persisted for twenty-two months. 
If he can cut prices a bit during May before the parliament 
reassembles, M. Pinay will probably be able to survive the 
summer on the wage-price front. 


Far more uncertain is the outcome of his bid for public 
credit. His problem is to squeeze out of the public’s homes 
some of its gold and banknotes and make it lend them to him. 
The main enticement offered (which is an enticement only if 
there is a general atmosphere of economic confidence) is the 
waiving of penalties for tax-evasion. This concession wil! 
cease punctually on July rst. After that date all accretions 
to bank balances will be taxed as income and future evasior 
will be subjected to far heavier penalties than under the 
present “ transactional” system. M. Pinay’s own solvency 
will therefore depend purely upon the public reaction to his 
cane and candy. The Government must first Choose the pre- 
cise type of loan from the samples that the financiers are 
offering. Even if the tax-amnesty brings funds to light it 
is not certain that a latge part of them will not be used for 
investment in private businesses, Therefore a real counter- 
attraction is needed. French solvency is in the lap of the 


gods. All that can be said for the moment 
conservatives are in and seem bent on at least a limited 
financial patriotism, a sort of solvency without tears. 3 
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Soviet Germans Prepare 
for Victory 


Herr ULBRICHT, head of the German Socialist Unity Party, 
has made it plain that the Soviet government seriously intends 
to hold all-German elections. Speaking to a delegation of 
Western Germans last week, he said: 


All-German elections alone can prevent Western Germany’s 
integration into the Atlantic Pact. This is the basic issue. 
The fact that we hold different views about the structure of 
the new Germany to emerge from elections is immaterial. 
Adenauer and his associates know very well that there would 
be no Adenauer government left after such elections. 


Preparations are now being made in the Soviet zone to 
ensure that this prophecy comes true. Elections, when they 
come, are to bring victory for the joint lists of Communists, 
Social-Democrats, candidates put up by the Communist- 


terms of the Soviet draft peace treaty recently presented - 


to the West. The Soviet government, it seems, envisages 
elections that will be “free ” according to the letter of the 
law, but which will not be fought on the issue of Com- 
munism. or non-Communism but of “ peace, unity, free 
trade, a people’s army, and the withdrawal of foreign troops.” 
As Bishop Dibelius has said: it would need the equivalent 
of 1§ divisions to supervise the voting. The Communists 
are ordered to collaborate with the Social-Democrats, and 
the Socialist Unity Party has even made an approach to the 
Social-Democrat Party Executive. In recent local elections 
in the Federal Republic, Communists have already begun 
to support Social-Democrats. Evidently Moscow intends a 
national front government to be the outcome. 


Human Touch Ordered 


Administrative reforms are being introduced in the Soviet 
zone as preparations for the test to come. The present 
over-centralised system is being broken down in order to 
bring the Communist bureaucrats more directly into touch 
with the public. Hitherto the “ bosses” have simply issued 
orders from central offices that swarmed with officials who 
cared little whether they were unpopular or not. Leipzig is 
now the first large city in the zone to start a far-reaching 
process of decentralisation. The borough staffs will be 
greatly increased, and will include honorary district coun- 
cillors—presumably politically reliable individuals who will 
“nurse” the_constituency for election day. The best men 
must go into the local administrations, according to orders, 
and “ must turn every German into a true and active friend 
of the great USSR.” At the same time, the pernicious system 
of house and street wardens is to be overhauled. These 
petty spies and tyrants are told to become the trusted friends 
of the people whose private lives they dominate. They will 
know how every occupant of a house intends to vote, or— 
still more important—every occupant will think they know. 


According to one report, the Socialist Unity Party secre- 
tariat has recommended that the Soviet zone parties and 
Communist-dominated mass organisations should at first 
exert only a moderate influence over the inhabitants in local 
elections. Herr Ulbricht is said to have ordered that the 
new urban district committees should be genuinely elected, 
in order to test the “ democratic awareness ” of the popula- 
tion. The elections of SED executives are for the first 
time being held by genuinely secret vote. There have been 
a large number of attempts to evade this order by distri- 
buting voting slips before discussion of the candidates to 
be nominated. All along the line, promises have been made 
to examine grievances, and see why social welfare regula- 
tions have not been carried out. 

These attempts to popularise the Communists are going 
hand-in-hand“with terrorism. Herr Ulbricht has 


299 
that there will be intensified activities by West German 
“saboteurs” in the immediate: future and SED party 
members must be prepared to frustrate them. Efforts are 
being made to intimidate listeners to the western radio. It 
is evident that the Soviet German leaders are in earnest 
with the assurances they are giving that the new Germany 
which emerges from elections will be “ peace-loving and 
democratic,” in the Communist meaning of the’ phrase. 


In the meantime the Communists are indulging in a new 
bout of wishful plotting. Urgent appeals to overthrow the 
Adenauer government. and begin all-German talks on elec- 
tions are being made. After official announcements that 
“the hour for action has struck,” Herr Ulbricht told the 
Western German delegation last week: 

A force expressing the people’s will must be created against 
Adenauer. His preparations for a Putsch must be countered 
by mass. demonstrations and mass strikes. There is no 
other alternative. If the people gains in strength, the 
Adenauer government will be forced to resign and power will 
pass into the hands of politicians willing to negotiate. .. . 
Men anxious for East-West talks must be helped to assume 
leadership in Western Germany, regardless of their party 
ties. I leave this question quite open for the moment. 

The accusation that the Chancellor intended to enforce 
the treaties with the western powers by means of a Putsch 
appeared to be due to fear that Western Germany would 
be told by the Allies to make use of its freedom to rearm 
without waiting for the Bundestag to ratify the new agree- 
ments. It also serves to excuse the Communists’ call for a 
coup against the Bonn regime. 


Herr Ulbricht’s talk to the West German delegation 
stressed the Communist policy of appealing to nationalism. 
“We believe national feeling must be strengthened,” he 
remarked. He went on: 

At the moment, the Adenauer government is supported by 
US, French and British bayonets. By fighting for its over- 
throw the people will be fighting also for the isolation of the 
American interventionist enemies in Western Germany. 

In the Cominform Journal of April 25th Jacques Duclos, 
the French Communist leader, elaborated this theme further : 

The Soviet proposal [i.c., for a German peace treaty] is 
aimed at ensuring peace by means of eliminating the division 
of Germany into two parts and by creating conditions for the 
withdrawal from Germany of foreign troops—which would 
also lead to the withdrawal of the American occupationists 
from France and from the other countries in which they have 
entrenched themselves. 


Nobody could put the Russian aim more plainly than that. 


Egypt's Economic Troubles. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


THE preoccupation of the Egyptian Government and press 
with Anglo-Egyptian relations has diverted public attention 
from the grave economic crisis which threatens the country. 
The pasha’s 1953 limousine and the fellah’s new galabtya 
depend on the export of the cotton crop, a considerable part 
of which remains unsold; at this late stage in the season, 
large-scale foreign buying is unlikely. Egypt’s postwar 
economic policy, which has been based on the export of a 
single crop, has temporarily broken down because in 1951 
and again this year the merchants have been unabie to sell 
their cotton abroad, and as a result the country is short of 
the foreign currency urgently needed to buy foodstuffs, 
petroleum, fertilisers and agricultural machinery. 
Thus the Government has recently been forced to draw 
sterling from the unblocked No. 1 account at the rate of 
500,000 daily to pay for imports, and when the British 
vernment released {10 million from the blocked account 
on April sth the free balance had sunk to *{E7 million. 
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Egypt’s bankers and government officials had grown accus-_ 
tomed to a balance of around {E60 million in the free 
account, which at the present rate of spending will be entirely 
exhausted within two months. In Egypt the change from 
a strong to a weak financial position coincided with the 
Wafdist period of office. Nahas Pasha, however, and his 
cabinet cannot be blamed for the fall in the world price 
of cotton, but they are responsible for the “ erroneous 
policy” (to quote the present Minister of Finance) which 
artificially bolstered the price of Egyptian cotton to the 
advantage of a few Wafdist speculators but contrary to the 
nterests of the country as a whole. Egyptian cotton con- 
stitutes about 80 per cent of the country’s total exports, 
but in 19§1, owing to the high minimum prices which it 
had imposed, the Wafdist Government was obliged to buy 
1.250,000 cantars* at £E35 million in Treasury bills. This 
stock if sold today would entail a less of about {E12 million 
the Egyptian Treasury. 

The Governments of both Aly Maher Pasha and Hilaly 
Pasha attempted to break the power of the speculators in 
the Alexandria futares market, but minimum prices have 
again been imposed. Cotton exports today are over two 
million cantars less than they were during the corresponding 
period last year; and the Government will once more be 
forced to buy heavily at the end of the present season. The 
result of this internal -spending +has contributed to a rise 
in the cost of living which ‘has occurred despite the fact 
that rents are lower. : 

There are, however, other factors which have an adverse 
effect on the country’s economy today. Perhaps the most 
important of these arisé from the wave of postwar xeno- 
phobia and the inoreasing. difficulues experienced by 
foreigners who live and conduct business in Egypt. Many 
companies chese to establish regional offices in Beirut 
rather than in Cairo immediately after the war, but the 
movement to leave Egypt has been further accelerated by 
the events of January 26th and the fact that the British 
Middie East Office, American Point Four Organisation and 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency have now made 
the Lebanon their headquarters. The new airport at Beirut 
provides an excellent Middle Eastern alternative to the Farouk 
aitfield for long-distance airliners and one where there are 
fewer end less irksome delays for the traveller. 


Fortunes Move Westward 


The Egyptian authorities are aware that much of the post- 
war legislation controlling the work of foreign companies 
was hasty and frequently ill-advised, but politicians of all 
parties have lacked the courage to introduce amendments. 
To quote but one example, as a result of the mining law 
passed in 1948 the petroleum companies operating in Egypt 
have announced their decision to cease exploratory drilling 
operations in the Red Sea area, where they hoped to strike 
new petroleum deposits. Successive governments have 
vainly promised to amend this and other laws which they 
admit are umwise and a grave hindrance to the economic 
development of the country. 


Political instability since the.abrogation of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty in October last has caused a serious flight 
of capital from Egypt which is now in progress through the 
free market of Beirut. This movement began when the 
Jewish community felt their fortumes inside Egypt to be 
insecure during the Palestine war. But since that time 
several banks have been established in Beirut which specialise 
in the. transfer of large capital sums from Cairo to the’ West 
at a discount of from 12 to 1§ per cent. These. services 


are extensively used by the European.cOmmunities of Cairo 


—British, Italian, Swiss and Greek—and the rich Egyptians 


— Moslem as well as Copt—are now anxious to transfer at 


least a part of their fortunes to the: United States, Switzerland 
or Britain. | 
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Internal trade is almost at a standstill, The ric: 
of January 26th destroyed a large part of the European 
shopping centre in Cairo, causing considerable unemploy- 
ment and a slump in the luxury trades. Those stores which 


have managed to reopen in tem premises have, so far. 
done so with small stocks and they have few customers. 
There is but little business activity even in the Musky 
(bazaar), where all Egyptian merchants complain of a bad 
season. Egyptian firms lost their profitable contracts with 
the British Army at the time of the abrogation of the Ang\o- 
Egyptian Treaty. The smaller merchants are suffering nor 
only because the British soldier has been spending no money. 
but because the 70,000 Egyptians employed by the Britis) 
forces have lost their well-paid jobs and are eithe: 
unemployed or working for a much lower wage. 


Tourist traffic has almost ceased. After the destruction 
of Shepheard’s Hotel few new visitors were likely to be 
attracted to Egypt this spring. In any case travel agencies 
felt they were unable to guarantee the safety of prospective 
clients. Those few tourists who have ventured to come io 
Cairo were carefully guarded by the special tourist police. 
but, despite this, two gentlemen who photographed their 
hotel were arrested -by a diligent police sergeant who thought 
the pictures hada military- value. The Department of 
Tourism, which has during the past few .years spent ove: 
$10,000 monthly in the United States in their efforts io 
attract tourists, has never received the tion of the 
Ministry of the Interior and this lack of co-ordination has 
caused constant difficulties for the visitor over visas, censor- 
ship of mail and telegrams and other tiresome police 
formalities. 

The Minister of Finance must face great difficulties in the 
near future ; he has admitted that there is a serious decrease 
in customs dues this year. This can partially be accounted 
for by nervousness on the part of merchants who do not 
wish to build up large stocks in Cairo and by the cessation 
of shipping in the Suez Canal zone ports, where, despiic 
the apparent return to normality, the docks are idle and 
shippers are still apprehensive of consigning goods there. 
The drop in revenue from customs is a serious blow to the 
Ministry of Finance, who now anticipate that receipts will 
be £E25 million (Aly Maher’s estimate) in deficit of ihe 
budget estimate of {E107 million, and in a country wher 
the few rich are but lightly taxed on their incomes or land 
The receipts from customs form the largest and the most 
important item of revenue in the 1952 budget. It amounted 
to £Ez17 million. 

Only a strong united and courageous cabinet in Cair 
can avert a dangerous economic crisis in Egypt. Hilaly 
Pasha has now a great opportunity to amend existing law: 
and introduce new legislation by decree which could 
enormously benefit Egypt and the West. 


Jugoslavs and Trieste 


[BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


For the first time since the Cominform break, possib!y 
since the end of the war, Tito has the whole Jugoslav peop/< 
behind him on a major issue. They are backing him up 1° 
the hilt over his attitude towards a settlement of the Triest« 
dispute with Italy. Even Jugoslavy Catholics support the 
Marshal on this issue. Jugoslav Catholic priests from th< 
disputed territories have given evidence in of Tito’s 
policy, and though the Church would not be averse ‘0 
receiving concessions. in-return, yet the support itself 
quite genuine. ee ea ee 

Both politicians and in Jugoslavia were shocked 
by what appeared to them to be’the success of the organised 
Trieste demonstration in influencing Anglo-American 
leaders to give way to Italian pressure. In spite of assurances 
on the limited nature of the London talks, Jugoslav pride 


received a severe blow and a number of arguments wer< 
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THE BANK TELEVISION LINK 
WAS DEVELOPED 

AND MANUFACTURED 
BY PYE LIMITED 


The new camera for industrial and commercial pur- 
poses, used by Glyn Mills & Co. for their TV link 
between Osterley and Whitehall, can be used for 
many practical applications in industry and commerce 
besides banking. Enquiries should be sent to 
Pye Ltd., Cambridge. 


Pie 
STATICON 


TV Camera for industrial and commercial uses 


PY € G2 747 § 0 CAMBRIDGE 





Chocolates can’t be coated unless the coating is hot. 
But they can’t be packed until the coating is cold. And 
in warm weather, warm chocolate has a habit of 
staying warm — which creates trouble in the 
production line. 

That's where refrigeration steps in. Refrigeration — 
in this case, a tunnel in which the air is automatically 
kept at about 50°F. — is the answer to this problem of 
the chocolate manufacturer. And to a lot of other 
people’s problems too! 


If you’ ve a cooling problem, consult 


FRIGIDAIRE 


the experts in refrigeration: 


commercial, industrial, medical and household 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS LIMITED 
Stag Lane, Kingsbury, London, N.W.9. Telephone: COLINDALE 6541 
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“Square” is the engineer's 
term for the new high- 
efficiency engine with 
equal bore and stroke. The _ 
new eos engines 


And SQUARE DEAL SERVICE from 
665 authorised Vauxhall dealers. 
Factory trained mechanics . . . specialised 
tools and equipment ... chargés based on standard times. 
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but only in 


the hands of experts 


Linoleums have been Catesbys 
business for over 60 years..... 
small wonder then that they know 
so much about it! In most fields 
of endeavour it is experience that 
counts aboye all. Catesbys possess 
the largest’stocks of finest quality 
linoleum in the country. The great 
thing about linoleum is that it 
doesn’t crack in use, is germ proof, 
has a long life and—last but not 
least—it is so easily cleaned. Fine 
quality linoleum deserves careful 
laying and fitting, especially 
where pattern is concerned, and 
the skill of Catesbys team of 
expert fitters is without equal. 


CATESBYS. 


~ Doesits job 
well... 
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Pure Navy Cui 
of Pre-War quality 


Some recent contracts : 
University College Hospital 
Royal College of Arts 
King’s College Hospital 
Allen and Hanbury 
All Souls Church 
Adrema Ltd. 

Glaxo Laboratories 
Marsham Tyre Rubber Co. 
Snow Hill Policc Station 
Ilford Ltd. 

Stourport Power Station 
Redhill Hospital 

Bank of New South Wales 
Car Mart Ltd. 


2 OZ. AIR-TIGHT TIN 9). 
1 OZ. FOILED PACKET 4/6 
Also ready rubbed 


the greatest name in Lino 


64-67 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 + Tel: Museum 7777 


(Wavy Navy Cigarettes are for export only) 


GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD MANUFACTURERS AND GUARANTORS 
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lasting wear. 
@ EXTRA STAMINA. 


road shocks. 


@ STRONGER GRIP. More grip, © INCREASED COMFORT. Strength 
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mond Tread — with Stop 


Notches. 


Tread 
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IT’S HERE! IT’S NEW! THE TYRE SPECIALLY 
BUILT TO CUT RUNNING COSTS! 


"de Luxe 


ALL-WEATHER TYRE BY GOODFYEAR 
& POInts OF SUPREMACY 





is @ MORE STABILITY. High tensile 
steel beads for firm anchor- 
age on rim. 


@ STRONGER SIDEWALLS. Thicker, 
tougher shoulder buttresses 
protect sidewalls from strain, 
kerb-scuffing. 
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balanced for maximum com- 
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advanced in Belgrade to show that the talks were not 
strictly legal according to international law. The demon- 
stration in Belgrade on Easter Monday of 300,000 people 
was admittedly officially organised, but it was the biggest 
demonstration seen in Belgrade since the famous coup d’état 
of 1941. Many people who took part have never before 
been seen on the streets shouting for Tito. For many 
others it was a nice change to be shouting for something 
bout which they felt genuinely moved. 


It has been suggested by some foreign observers that Tito 
was quick to see the advantages to the regime of making the 
most of an issue on which the whole people were so unusually 
united ; that the Jugoslav Communist party was beginning 
‘0 lose the fire of its enthusiasm and that this proved an 
excellent method of reinvigoration. But in fact there was 
little evidence of any frenzied government attempt to whip 
up popular enthusiasm. It was already there. 


Most Jugoslavs are not interested in the town of Trieste. 
With its predominantly Italian population it has never been 
considered as “South Slav” territory. Slovenes, and to a 
less extent Croats,.feel strongly about the parts of the 
disputed zones where there are Slav majorities, and all the 
country has been roused. to fury by extremist Italian claims 
to former Italian occupied places like Rijeka (Fiume), Zadar 
and parts of the Dalmatian coast and islands. Some 
Jugoslavs think that these claims were put forward with 
official Italian connivance as a kite to test western reactions. 
Jugoslavs nowadays do not talk much about their horrifying 
wartime experiences, but this issue has naturally aroused 
bitter memories of the harsh and often brutal Italian occupa- 
tion during the war, and many people ask if Tito, a wartime 
ally, is to be treated worse by the West than Italy, the 
wartime enemy. 


The French in Algeria—II 
The Pull of the East 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


AN article in the last number of The Economist described the 
arrangements whereby representative government in Algeria 
has, at least for the moment, lulled the fears of the million 
European Algerians while affording the Moslem majority 
some of the sweets of popular representation. At present, 
this system covers the three northern departments of Algeria 
only ; these have for decades ranked as an integral part of 
France. A bill to include within its range sections of the 
southern areas beyond the Atlas mountains has passed 
through the Algerian Assembly and awaits endorsement by 
the French Parliament. If it becomes law, it will increase the 
preponderance of uneducated Moslem voters, though it will 
add voters who are accustomed to do what their sheikhs say 
and are therefore more biddable than the Moslem proletariat 
in and near the northern towns. 


Of the four local parties which sway the Moslems, the 
Communists are neither numerous nor influential. Since the 
war, they have split off from the Communist party in France 
on issues connected with separatism and religion. Inter- 
mittently, they give and withdraw their support from the 
MTLD (Movement for the Triumph of Democratic Liber- 
ties) which is potentially a far more important group because 
it has a leader with a capacity for making an appeal to the 
crowd. This leader, Messali Hadj, at one time led the 
Algerian Populist Party (PPA). The PPA is now banned, 
Out In 194§ was responsible for the serious rising in the 
department of Constantine which was put down by the 
French military authorities with draconian severity. Messali 
is, today, a figure familiar to anyone who knows the left wing 
parties of Iraq or Syria. His. programme is nebulous ; his 
theme song is destructive criticism of the West. France has 
Out to give him the reins of power and all will be well. A 
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soberer and more interesting figure, though one with the 
capacity for firing an ignorant public to shout slogans is 
Ferhat Abbas, the leader of the UDMA (Democratic Union 
of the Friends of the Manifesto). This party wants to retain 
the link with France by means of a federated republic. 


More Islamic Schools 


The fourth group—at one time unimportant but now 
worth watching—is that of the Ulema (the word means 
pupils) which bases its appeal upon religion and is the only 
party which publishes its newspaper in Arabic. Its cam- 
paign for education in the vernacular fell on deaf ears bécause 
there are so few careers open to men educated in Arabic. 
But the present Ulema leader, Sheikh Bachir Brahimi, is 
largely by force of personality at present increasing the 
umber of Islamic primary schools, which now cater for 
50,000 pupils. During the United Nations Assembly, Sheikh 
Brahimi spent a month in Paris and made his mark farther 
afield. The Egyptians invited him to preach at a service 
commemorating the “martyrs of Ismailia.” He also 
founded and presided over a co-ordinating committee of all 
the Algerian, Tunisian and Moroccan independence parties. 
And the Pakistanis have entertained him in Karachi. 


Too Many Mouths to Feed 


Political influences are not the only pull against the link 
with France. Unfairly, since such prosperity as Algeria 
enjoys is owed to Frenchmen, certain economic and social 
influences militate against the tie. Conditions of poverty and 
overpopulation, some of which are the fruit of heedless devel- 
opment carried out by Europeans, are splendid breeding 
grounds for anti-French propaganda. It is easy to forget 
that Moslem health conditions have so greatly improved that 
the Moslem and French rates for infant mortality are now 
almost the same, and to remember only that the population is 
therefore rising so fast that the cultivated land per Moslem 
inhabitant was 83 acres in 1872 and is only 24 today. As in 
Egypt, the amount of local production per hungry Algerian 
mouth to feed is failing not rising. The,establishment of new 
industries has not solved and cannot solve the labour 
problem ; industries created between 1946 and 1951 em- 
ployed 12,000 pairs of hands, but hands are simultaneously 
being turned off farms by the introduction of agricultural 
machinery. As in all countries, the government is blamed ; 
in Algeria, therefore, the whipping-boy is France. 

One labour outlet that might, at first sight, seem to increase 
the link with Europe may in fact have the opposite effect. 
Now that all Algerians are French citizens, they are crowding 
to France in search of a job, better pay and better family 
allowances than they can earn at home ; 400,000 men in 
their prime are said to have gone last year. The extra- 
ordinary social effects of this migration will be described in 
another article ; its political effect seems, at present, to he 
to increase rather than decrease the nationalism of the 
migrant. Messali Hadj is said to derive the larger part of his 
party funds from groups in France. 


Siren calls, political and economic, therefore reach the 
Algerian Moslem from two quarters—one French, the other 
Arab and nationalist. Quite erroneously, he believes that the 
independent countries of the Middle East, and Egypt in 
particular, suffer from none of Algeria’s social ills and are 
havens of admirable administration. He writes off any infor- 
mation to the contrary as a piece of prejudice. The call of 
the east reaches him in accents which may be religious or 
nationalist or communist. The call of Europe makes its 
appeal to intellect and to material advantage ; it therefore 
attracts only the educated bourgeoisie. Yet all young people 
of this class are nevertheless ready to demonstrate their sym- 
pathy with the Tunisians or Moroccans. 


All told, France is still obviously in a position to exercise 
the greater of the two pulls upon Algeria by means of policy. 
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But achievement of this result depends on three conditions. 
The first—simple but expensive—is provision of French 
primary schools at an increased rate; the Moslems are 
asking for them ; if they do not get them they might turn 
elsewhere. The second is the invention of political develop- 
ments sufficiently imaginative to afford the Moslem some 
outlet for his pride of race, since most Algerians are also 
nationalists ; this job is difficult to combine with the per- 
petual task of allaying the fears of the European minority, and 
of the pressure group at its command in Paris. The third 
is the pursuit both in Tunisia and Morocco of a policy suffi- 
ciently liberal to furnish the pro-French section of Algerian 
Africans with proof that they have made a satisfactory choice. 


(Concluded) 


Israel’s | Birthday 


Four years have now passed since the Palestine war 
came to an end ; and Jews and Arabs are not perceptibly 
nearer the peaceful coexistence which both need so badly. 
Of all the futilities to which the quarrel has led, the economic 
blockade of Israel by the Arab States is perhaps the most 
futile. Four years should have been long enough to show 


Arab politicians that it is they, not the Israelis, who have - 


suffered from it. Israel—expanding, industrialising, selective 
in its agriculrure—promiséd to be the perfect complement to 
Arab farm economies. It offered a guaranteed and growing 
market for their chief exports and the opportunity of a per- 
manent trade surplus with a country trading in acceptable 
currency. In 1947,the year before the Arabs changed the 
half-serious embargo that had existed since 1936 into a rigid 
boycott, Arab exports to Israel amounted to £7} million and 
their imports from Israel to little more than £500,000. 
Between 1926 and 1947 Palestine had had to finance a cumu- 
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‘ have been nothing to the Arab 


The search for trade outlets in 
France and other Continental mar- 
kets is bringing business men abroad 
in increasing numbers. Continental 
trade fairs and. exhibitions in par- 
ticular offer a good starting out point 
for many British enterprises. 


French Railways offer special con- 
cessions to business houses in the 
form of reduced rates for the trans- 
poe of exhibition merchandise, etc. 

oth exhibitors and buyers will find 
that fares too are frequently subject 
to special concessions. Details from 
French Railways Ltd., Freight 
Dept., Room 118, Victoria Station, 
London, S,W.1. 


Official encouragement is ex- 
pressed on this side of the Channel 
in the form of special currency 
allowances. Your bank manager 
will be able to give you full details. 


Modern methods have made 
French Railways a revelation. of 
smooth organisation. Even the 
longest journeys pass swiftly and 
enjoyably. To quote the Manchester 
Guardian of January 15th—“ Travel 
is jimproving every year. Great 
progress has been made in building 
a new railway system from the 
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All events well served, in whole or 
part, by French Railways. 


JUNE—JULY 

Milan Traffic and Safety Exhibition 
—Fune 1-30. Padua Samples Fair— 
cms 7-22. Bordeaux Fair— une 8-23. 

arcelona ee Fair— 7 une 10-30. 
Casablanca Fair—June 14-20. Lille 
Pair—June 14-29. Trieste Fair— 
June 29-Fuly x3. 

AUGUST—SEPTEMBER 

Trento Fair (Tourism and Sport)— 
< ug.9-24. ane ee ny ug.21-31, 

tras air—Sept. 6-21. Col 
Au nen Baie Tentlee Sepr. Sa 
House Goods, etc., Sept. 14-16, 
Vienna Autumn Fair—Sept. 7-14. 
Parma Exhibition of Preserved 
Foods and Packing—Sep:. 12-25. 
Lausanne Swiss Fair—Sepr. 13-28. 
Marseilles Fair—Sepr. 13-29. 
Fair—Sept. 27-Oct. 13. 


OCTOBER 
Paris Motor Show. 


FREE BOOKLET—c Feast of Cofour 

The new, exquisitely colour-printed 

booklet, “France”, is available free on 

application to French Railways Ltd. 
rite today, a postcard will do. 


Information, tickets and reservations 
from any good Travel Agent or— 


FRENCH RAILWAYS 
LIMITED 
179 Piccadilly, London W.1 
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lative deficit with its Arab neighbours of £60 million. Since 
the boycott, in spite of the rapidly swelling Israeli marke, 
Arab exports to Israel have never been worth more than 


£200,000. As most of the goods involved are perishable, ; ii 


_ difference is a total loss to the Arabs. Israel has had no di{ji- 


culty in finding other sources of supply. As it had alrea:iy 
been running a deficit with the Arabs, it was not disturbed »y 
having to take its custom els€¢where. 

Israel’s recovery, it is true, has suffered from the econoiic 
warfare on the Suez Canal, on the Haifa refinery and on = he 
Jordan water supplies for the works; but its loses 
. These are growing so 
painful that traders are taking matters into their own hands 
by running the blockade. It is time this economic lunacy 
stopped, even if the grand political settlement is still impos- 
sible. If there is any basis for the Arab belief that Israc! is 
dangerous because it can survive only by expanding, is i: 
sensible to hinder its attempts at survival within its present 
borders? 


British Firms in China 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE trade discussions between British and Chinese dele- 
gates at the recent Moscow conference have drawn attention 
to the position of the British business houses still remaining 
in China. When the Chinese Communists gained power three 
years ago, most British firms did not put up their shutters : 
they stayed on in the hope that once the dust of revolution 
had settled, it would be possible to re-establish sound and 
profitable trading relationships. Although most of these ex- 
pectations have been disappointed, their activities have never 
been brought to a complete standstill. They have, for instance, 
acted as intermediaries for the Ministry of Food in its regular 
purchases of eggs and egg products. British fertilisers have 
been, and still are being, sold in substantial quantities ; 
British tea exporters are still active ; and British ships still 
call at those ports which are safely accessible and which it is 
worth their while to visit. There is no reason why the:< 
activities should not be expanded to cover any business which 
the Chinese want and which British export controls allow. 


It is, however, true that the number of British firms in 
China has shrunk considerably during the last two years 
(there are now only about 600 British people in China com- 
pared with some 10,000 before the war); and if conditions do 
not improve, it seems certain that still more firms will fec! 
compelled to pack up and go home. These deteriorating con- 
ditions are, of course, largely the result of the Korean war. 
The United Nations have imposed rigid controls on exports 
to China. The Chinese, for their part, have for more than a 
year insisted that all imports must have actually arrived 
before they will grant permits for the ting exports. 
This regulation, apparently dictated by the Chinese fear that 
a complete UN blockade might suddenly stop all exchanges, 
has a stultifying effect on trade. Moreover, during the psi 
year the Chinese have directed more and more of their 
exports towards the Soviet Union and its satellites in order 
to pay for the metals and other strategic materials which they 
can no longer obtain from the West. 


But even if the Korean war and all its consequent restric- 
tions were ended, there now seems small cause for optimis™ 
over the probable position of the remaining British merchan's 
in China. Apart from trade restrictions. are faced with 
a number of formidable difficulties—such as punitive tax:- 
tion, the arbitrary cancellation of contracts by Chinese 
Government trading bureaux, and the inability of senicr 
British representatives to obtain exit and entry its with- 


‘out endless delays. All this, in addition to the Chinese aci- 
_— mean ies seem to indicate that the ae e 

ve a icy zing the remaining British firm's 
out of Chile, laure diane the - tecnne 


to themselves. 
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MAKING DOODLES WORK \ /~~' 


Pass the rough outline of something new and how it must perform 


4 


to Plessey, who will develop, test, and produce a prototype—your idea 
brought to life with shrewd refinements. And it will be easy to 
manufacture, in quantity, cheaply. That is Plessey design and development 
in simple terms. It can also be expressed in figures—more than 10,000 
workers, over twenty acres of design offices, laboratories id 
and production equipment. Or, if you remind us that 
capacity needs to be mental as well as: physical, 
take this example: the Electronic Revolution 
Counter at the Royal Aircraft Establishment, 
which measures the speed of jet engines with — 
an accuracy of one in a thousand, was , . 
developed in collaboration 


dro’ 
with RAE and produced pos uh 
throughout by Plessey. ayy “vv o 
Now you have some idea 
of the unique combination ee SI 
of technical brain and /@ a Se ao 
mechanised brawn at ae 3 


Se’ your command. Executives in 
industry or Government service 


may like us to explain how... 
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Aspects of Enterprise No. 20 





A sulphur famine is not the 


least of the many threats that confront British 
industry. 

Much of the energy and experience of Simon- 
Carves is being devoted to building plants to 
produce sulphuric acid from pyrites. Most of 
them embody a pyrites “flash roasting” system 
which (besides many other advantages) on 
large plants enables enough power to be 
generated from waste heat recovery to run the 
pyrites-burning and acid-producing units, thus 
avoiding any demands on Britain's already 


overtaxed resources of coal and electricity. 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO. LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO. LTD 
SANDHOLME IRON CO. LTD 

THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

TYRESOLES LTD 
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These facts ‘are published to show what British ingenuity 
and skill can achieve in spite of difficulties 


It can be done 


Vacuum Oil Company’s new refinery at Coryton will draw its 
cooling water —45 million gallons a day—from the lowe: 
Thames. A reinforced concrete caisson forms part of the in- 
take jetty and houses the pumps and machinery. * 


Conditions prevented building the 


and steel with a draught of 29 fee: 


caisson in position within a coffer- —was moved again, under escort 


dam in the usual way. How else 
could it be done? ““Mulberry”’ 
harbour suggested an answer. 
The unit was partly constructed in 
a dry dock at Gravesend. It was 
then towed—its topsides bristling 
with reinforcing rods—across to 
Tilbury and berthed among 
astonished ocean liners. Here the 
walls were concreted up to their — 
full height. Then the whole 
structure—4,200 tons of concrete 


of four tugs, eight miles down 
river to Coryton; and there it was 
carefully sunk in position off- 
shore. This epic voyage took 
place on March 6th 1952. Not 
even the Thames has ever seen a 
stranger craft. The operation, so 
far as is known, is unique in 
history. Design and construction 
were carried out in conjunction 


with the Lummus Company 


Limited, Lendon. 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED, Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 
Leadon, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka. Established in 1848 


BLOCK & 


ANDERSO 





The continuous expansion 
of B & A is founded upon four 
factors ; 


First, the success of B & A 
customers following installa- 
tion of B & A machines and 











© PIONEERS OF SPIRIT DUPLICATING @ 


systems. 


Second, the growing realisa- 
tion, both here and overseas, 
that the wheels of industry can 
be speeded up by putting B & A 
machines to work in the office. 


Third, the self evident 
advantages of Spirit Duplication 
— the modern method — on the 
BANDA ‘Master’ duplicator — 
superb product of Block & 
Anderson's twenty years 
leadership in Spirit Duplicating. 


Fourth, the readily available 
service from B & A Specialists 
and Engineers in seventeen 
branches throughout the 
United Kingdom. 


Write to-day for the address 
of your nearest branch to Block 
& Ltd., 58-60 Kensington 
Church Street, London, W.8. 
Telephone : Western 253!-6. 
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SPRING BOOKS 
1952 





The Retreat From Social Radicalism 
Political Philosophy Since the War 


pee philosophy has traditionally had four main 
functions: describing and classifying political institu- 
tions ; formulating and assessing political ideals ; drawing the 
political consequences held to follow from some system of 
philosophical ideas ; and analysing political concepts. This 
last function is in any case performed if the first three are 
carried out as they should be ; but it has sometimes been 
particularly emphasised, as in Cornewall Lewis’s “Use and 
Abuse of Political Terms.” 


The first of the four functions is now being detached from 
political philosophy and, with the name of “ political 
science,” tends to be grouped with other social studies like 
economics or even with history. In the last twenty years this 

eparation has been encouraged by philosophers themselves ; 

for they have come more and more to the view that, while it 
is the function of the empirical sciences to investigate matters 
f fact, it is the function of philosophy to analyse the language 
a which matters of fact are reported and reasoned about. 
Thus, a philosophical theory—the view that logical analysis 
is the essence of philosophy—has encouraged a separation of 
political science from political philosophy that might well 
have happened in the ordinary course of the subdivision of 
intellectual labour. 


According to this same view of the nature of philosophy, 
it is for philosophers to show what it is to have or to advocate 
ideals, but not for them, as philosophers, to discuss or advo- 
cate them. In this way the second of the departments of 
political philosophy is denied its traditional home, though in 
this case no new one appears to have been found for it. 
Again, for various reasons philosophical systems are today 
much despised by the disillusioned debunkers who pre- 
dominate in philosophical circles, so that there is little en- 
couragement for anyone to work in the third department of 
political philosophy. .One is therefore left with the analysis 
of political concepts. But it is obvious that-some of these, 
such as “ rights” and “obligations,” really form part of 
ethics. The task of political philosophy, therefore, would be 
reduced to the analysis of such specifically political concepts 
as “ sovereignty” or “ legislation.” But a discipline of this 
sort, even if it were distinguishable from jurisprudence, 
would merit the description that Kant applied to traditional 
formal logic—* short and dry.” Shrivelled by the blasts of 
a dogmatic philosophical empiricism, political philosophy in 
this country had, by the forties, entered upon a Bleak Age. 

Some authers, however, have braved the postwar cold spell 


to the extent of writing about political ideals and their con- . 


nection with philosophical outlooks, The most notable con- 
tribution to political philosophy that has appeared since the 
wat. is undoubtedly Profesor Poppe’ “The Open Society 


and its Enemies” (1945. , enlarged edition, 1952). 


This learned and comprehensive work can be said to formu- 


late the political philosophy of undogmatic empiricism. It 
is thus primarily a contribution to the third department of 
the subject. But a large part of it is given over to criticism 
of the political ideals of Plato, Hegel and Marx, and it there- 
fore belongs to the second department also. Mr Popper holds 
that these three thinkers have in common the mistaken belief’ 
that the history of mankind follows a predetermined course 
that can be foreseen and perhaps delayed, but not prevented. 
This belief he calls historicism. In criticising it he distin- 
guishes between the large-scale but quite unwarranted pro- 
phecies made by confessed speculative philosophers like 
Hegel, or by disguised ones who, like Marx, use pseudo- 
‘scientific. language, and the limited predictions which are 
made possible by an empirical and piecemeal study of human 
society. In the manner of Kierkegaard (whom he quotes with 
approval) he argues that such grandiose prophecies of an 
inevitable social future serve as excuses for evading responsi- 
bility for the personal decisions on which the future of man- 
kind really depends. 


Once it is seen that man’s future is largely in his own hands, 
the choice has to be made between a radical policy of large- 
scale social reorganisation, which he calls “ Utopian social 
engineering,” and a gradual policy of mitigating particular 
evils, which he calls “ piecemeal social engineering.” Mr 
Popper rejects the first course because of its adherents’ un- 
scientific claim to know infallibly the total workings of 
society ; and he accepts the second as being analogous to the 
tentative methods of the empirical sciences. Just as science 
advances by rejecting false hypotheses rather than by con- 
tinually finding support for allegedly true ones, so society 
will be improved by removing particular and admitted evils 
rather than by pursuing some uncertain and abstractly con- 
ceived good. Thus Mr Popper thinks that liberal democracy, 
with its ideals of freedom, humaneness and rational criticism, - 
can be shown to be intrinsically superior to the narrow 
“ tribalism ” that still fascinates a superficially scientific age. 


Mr T. D. Weldon, in his “ States and Morals ” (1946), is, 
like Mr Popper, undogmatic ; but, unlike him he carries 
his lack of dogmatism to the point of scepticism. Like Mr 
Popper again, he prefers a democratic system of government 
by consent, but, unlike him, he thinks that totalitarian 
“organic” ideals (what Mr Popper calls “tribalism”) are 
not likely to be upset. He-points out that it would be incon- 
sistent with the very nature of liberal-democratic ideals to 
endeavour to spread them by force, and that, in any case, 
they are quite unsuitable for unsophisticated peoples. The 
most, therefore, that a liberal-democrat can look forward to is 
the survival of his own type of society in a world where 
adherents of different ideals are too intelligent to risk every- 
thing in a conflict that might destroy them all. We ictal 
say that, in Mr Weldon’s view, safety lies, if anywhere, in a 
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sort of Armed Lucidity, According to 
his pessimistic unbelief} reason can 
operate diplomatically to secure accom- 
modation, but not morally to secure a 
community of aims. 


Those who feel drawn towards this 
relativism might nevertheless hesitate to 
fall in with it if they first read Mr J. D. 
Mabbott’s “ The State and the Citizen ” 
(1948). For Mr Mabbott argues that 
some things are valuable quite inde- 
pendently of the society in which they 
exist. Some of these non-social values, 
like beauty and religious worship, might, 
in spite of his arguments, be shown to 
get their essential features from the 
particular society they arise in, but 
others, notably freedom and _ scientific 
inquiry, seem to spread over from one 
society to another and thus to be ends 
that any state might reasonably be 
expected to promote. 


What of the issue between liberalism 
and collectivism ? This isa matter that 
we should expect to find most profitably 
discussed by those. who 
political philosophy from the standpoint 
of economics and political science, and 
in fact certain of the issues were 
admirably formulated during the war by 
Professor Hayek in his .“Road to 
Serfdom ” (1944), and by the late Pro- 
fessor Laski in his “ Reflections on the 
Revolution of our Time” (1943) and 
“ Faith, Reason and Civilisation ” (1944). 
If one now looks back to Laski’s wartime 
publications, the striking things are, on 
the one hand, his clear perception that 
a centrally planned society requires 
agreement on a system of = social 
priorities, which in its turn implies a 
system of moral valuations ; and, on the 
other hand, his failure to see that voting 
at a general election could not possibly 
settle the question of morals, though it 
might séttle the question of power. Mr 


approach - 
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Hayek’s book emphasised what Laski 
missed: that large-scale planning could 
—Mr Hayek says “ must ”—involve the 
attempt to impose a moral code on the 
whole population. 


Laski’s published writings in the post- 
war period have been about such topics 
as trade unionism and reform of the con- 
stitution, and we do not yet know what 
final compromise emerged from the life- 
long struggle between his Marxist head 
and his liberal heart. Mr Hayek, how- 
ever, in the lecture entitled “ Indi- 
vidualism: True and False”. (1946), 
maintains that institutions that arise 
spontaneously must be greatly superior 
to anything consciously designed by 
individual men Or governments. His 
main argument is that the knowledge 
at the disposal of any single man or 
group is necessarily inferior to the 
knowledge diffused throughout a free 
and inquisitive society. Mr Hayek, there- 
fore, advocates “an attitude of humility 
towards the impersonal and anonymous 
social processes by which individuals 
help to create things greater than they 
know.” He quotes Burke with approval, 
and the kinship of ideas is obvious. Mr 
Hayek attacks the pride of planners, 
just as Burke attacked the “ sophisters 
and economists ” of the French Revolu- 
tion who presumed to remake the 
constitution of their country. 


It is, no doubt, a significant fact about 
the political thought of the past decade 
that a liberal like Mr Hayek agrees with 
a traditionalist like Mr T. S. Elict 
(“Notes towards the Definition of 
Culture,” 1948) that the conscious 
planning of a whole society must lead 
to something monstrous. Perhaps 
Prometheus is losing some of his popu- 
larity, and the umseen forces are 
regaining some of theirs. 


Literary Reformers 


The Victorian Temper : A Study in Literary Culture. By Jerome Hamilton Buckley. 


Allen and Unwin. 282 pages. 308. 

This book presents the brilliant 
panorama of Victorian literary England 
as seen today from Madison, Wisconsin. 
The author acknowledges the support 
received in this project by the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion and the help given him in his 
researches by the Graduate School of the 
University of Wisconsin. There are 
moments when Mr Buckley reminds one 
of Macaulay’s New Zealander sketching 
the ruins of St Paul’s, but his sympathy 
with his subject, though detached, is 
eager. 


His study shows how the main social, 
political and moral currents of the 
Victorian age were influenced by its 
writers. Carlyle, Dickens and Mrs 
Gaskell were reformers who gave great 
stimulus to those liberal and humane 
movements which ameliorated the 
cruelties of the Industrial Revolution. 
By mid-Victorian times the author had 
become the conscience of the age. 
Through the period when national 
wealth, power and pride reached their 
uncxampled peak, the major and minor 


prophets of literature were crying out 
against a hundred evils and abuses. The 
Victorians were never allowed to enjoy 
the complacent possession of their souls. 
Mr Buckley describes the waning of the 
moral and reformist influences of the 
writer when the theory of art for art's 
sake became fashionable in the “ aesthetic 
eighties.” Wilde and the decadents pro- 
vide a shoddy antithesis to Dickens and 
Tennyson, but Mr Buckley handles his 
contrasts with artistry. 


The book is easy to read. But only 
those who have ever laboured in the vast 
fields of Victorian literature can appre- 
ciate the extent of the author’s reading 
among the minor writers. Everybody 
knows about W. S. Gilbert of the Savoy 
Operas, but how many are aware that 
his father, William Gilbert, a retired 
naval surgeon; was a writer of grim 
novels of social protest as long ago as 
1858. Mr Buckley abounds in such 
erudition. His book is one more 
of the devoted thoroughness of 
American research in the by-ways as well 
as the main roads of English literature. 
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The Gentlemen in Whitehall 


How the Civil Service Works. By-Bosworth Monck. Phenix House. 


Too few people will read this book. 
It could help to remove much misunder- 
standing and plain ignorance, for it is 
a significant and thought-provoking 
essay, written by a man who has 
enlarged his experience of the civil 
service in wartime by careful research 
and reflection. 

The book is ambitious in scope, and 
discusses not only the working of the 
civil service but also the background of 
iis work. There are sections on financial 
procedures, on the “processes of 
Government ”—from the voter at an 
election to what is done for, and to, the 
vorer—and on the relations between 
civil servants and the Government of 
the day. It is right that the work of the 
civil service should be seen in this full 
setting. But the result is that the book 
tends to be too comprehensive for its 
size. It abounds in acute observations 
on the chief problems of the central 
machinery of Government; but the 
problems are not always clearly identi- 
fied, or more than slightly discussed. 

Mr Monck’s criticism, summarily 
expressed, is that the service is over- 
cepartmentalised, fussy about ‘detail 
overworked at the top, and underworked 
lower down; that there is insufficient 
understanding, down the line, of aims 
and purposes ; and that the Whitehall 
system may produce good conclusions 
but not, necessarily, speedy and effective 
action. 

It is a virtue in Mr Monck that his 
consideration of remedies goes wider 
than the civil service itself; He suggests 
that Parliament should itself decide to 
be less exacting in its demands on ‘the 
service ; and that there should be a 
realistic review of “the almost fantastic 
mumboe-jumbo of the state’s accounting 
procedures.” Mr Monck would do a 
service if he would also consider, asa 
major contributing factor to the creak- 


e 


258 pages. 25s» 
ings cf Whitehall, the volume and com- 
plexity of the work thrust upon it by 
the international issues, political and 
economic, which so greatly influence 
policy and administration today. On the 
Major question—the general structure of 
the machine of governmient—Mr Monck 
rejects” as impractical a . functional 
organisation on the lines of the Haldane 
report, and would rely on ad hoc adjust- 
ments and regrouping ; but he gives an 
edge to this opinion by proposing regular 

comprehensive reviews by a pro- 
cedure like that which produced the 
Beveridge report. 


Within the civil service Mr Monck 
would have no official stay for more than 
five ‘years in one department. He favours 
“age zones” for promotion, and prema- 
ture retirement with proportionate 
pension (but seems to be unaware of 
recent legislation which goes some way 
in that direction). He is concerned 
about the separation, which he tends to 
exaggerate, between “policy” and 
“finance”; and about the desirability 
of giving the official outside experience. 
He draws the vital distinction between 
“thinkers” and “doers,” whom he 
would separate between grades. Is there 
not something to be said also for an 
early identification of the types within 
the administrative class ? 


But criticism does not alter the fact 
that this is a worthwhile book which 
should realise Mr Monck’s own ambi- 
tion—to stimulate further thought and 
discussion. The public should be 
grateful for it. So indeed should the 
civil service, to which Mr Monck is 
generous in praise. But no doubt some 
senior servants of the Crown will be 
surprised to find that they belong to a 
class “addicted to jokes of a literary 
rather than a music-hall turn . . . whose 
principal common failing is a sense of 
superiority to humanity at large.” ’ 


Outside Ike 
Eisenhower. By Jehn Gunther. Hamish Hamilton. 184 pages. 10s. 6d. 


Mr John 'Gunther, who has explored 
s© many dark continents, never seems to 
get quite “inside Ike.” It is amazing 
that so friendly a character should 
remain so featureless under Mr 
Gunther’s shrewd if hurried scrutiny. 
Part of the trouble is that the General 
is © admirable, and that Mr Gunther 
admires him so much, for his ability, his 
meerruptibility and his sense of duty. 

This is not quite a campaign bio- 
gsaphy, though its timeliness is suspi- 
Geus and some of its speculations, such 
as whether the General is a Democrat or 
a Republican, are out of date. Mr 
Gunther does not attempt to gloss over 
the unpopularity of General Eisen- 
hower’s absentee presidency of Columbia 
University, or to pretend that he is an 
amtellecmal. He gives a fair hearing to 
the objections against General Eisen- 
hower as a potential president: his politi- 
cal inexperience ; the prejudice against 
soldiers’ in politics; the reactionary 
Republicans he might eweep into power ; 


his own extremely right-wing views on 
domestic policy. But he quotes 
approvingly the unnamed liberal who 
said that General Eisenhower could not 
turn the clock back on progress and that 
he was absolutely sound on the two 
things that matter today, foreign policy 
and civil liberties. 

The book is full of details—many 
interesting—about General Eisenhower's 
background, his friends and his staff, 
culled from the Eisenhower literature 
and Mr Gunther’s own meetings with the 
General. It casts very little hght, how- 
ever, on his supreme achievement as the 
most successful chairman of committee 
the western world has known. If 
General Eisenhower were able as presi- 
dent to do the same for the warring 
elements in the United States, a might 

an even more notable achievement. 

Gunther’s penetrating sub-title is 
“The Man and the Symbol.” General 
Eisenhower’s strength is that he is a 
symbol of peace, unity and integrity. 
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Flora of the 
British Isles 


CLAPHAM, TUTIN 
& WARBURG 

* Becomes the standard work 

on the subject and is im- 

dispensable to all serious 

students of botany.” MAN- 
CHESTER GUARDIAN. 

50s. net 


Shakespeare 
Survey 5 


EDITED BY 
ALLARDYCE 
NICOLL 
This fifth annual volume is 
mainly concerned with the 
methods and achievements 
of textual criticism. Chris- 
topher Fry contributes some 
letters. on the acting of 
Hamlet, and there is a long 
review of three recent Old 
Vic productions. 15s. net 


The Fortunes 


of Faust 


E. M. BUTLER 
A sequel to Myth of the 
Magus and Ritual Magic 
dealing with Faust in litera- 
ture from 1587 to Thomas 
Mann. 30s. net 


Mathematics 


at the Fireside 
G. L. 8. SHACKLE 


A new experiment in the 
presentation of mathemati- 
cal ideas to children, for 
children and their parents 
and teachers. 16s. net 


Ricardo (V) 


EDITED BY P. SRAFFA 


Ricardo’s speeches in Parlia- 
ment and elsewhere and his 
evidence to Parliamentary 
Committees. 245..net 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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2nd Impression 
now Read y 


The Life of 
John Maynard 
Keynes 
R. F. HARROD 


‘Mr. Harrod has produced a 
great document in the history of 
twentieth-century Britain; at 
once a study on the history of 
ideas, a survey of the develop- 
ment of economics and a portrait 
of the outstanding intellectual 
of the age.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. “It is reliable, 
instructive, vivid, and a pleasure 
toread. Itis a due memorial to 
a man whom Mr. Harrod, with- 
out overstatement, describes as 
‘ one of the greatest Englishmen 
of his age.’ Observer. 
Iilustrated. 25s. 


* 


Hugh Walpole 


A Biography by 
RUPERT HART-DAVIS 


“A vivid and undemonstra- 


tively skilful portrait.”” — The 
Times. ** An immensely full and 
balanced account.” — Sunday 


Times. “ A delightful book.” — 
jthe Observer. Illustrated. 25s. 


* 


Studies in British 
Financial Policy 


1914-25 
E. VICTOR MORGAN 


“ The fact that he has included 
in his work a wealth of facts and 
figures has not stepped him 
producing a book that is very 
readable.” —Financial Times. 28s. 


' The Rate of Interest 
and Other Essays 


JOAN ROBINSON 


The Rate of Interest; Notes on 
the Economies of Technical Pro- 
gress; The Generalization of the 
General Theory. Each of these 
essays is more or less self-con- 
tained, but they are all closely 
related to the extension of 
Keynes’s General Theory of 
Employment. 10s. 6d. 


Macmillan 


Moderation in Power 


The Problem of Power. By Lord 
Radcliffe.  Secker and Warburg. 110 
pages. 85, éd, ; 


Rejecting the British “legend” that 


--power is necessarily evil, Lord Radcliffe 


prefers to ask what prevents men who 
have authority from abusing it. With 
this question in mind, he examines some 
aspects of the theory and practice of 
philosophers and statesmen to see what 


. light they throw on present problems. - 


The result is seven stimulating lectures, 
broadcast as the Reith Memorial Lec- 
tures in 1951 and now printed. 


Lord Radcliffe considers the scheme 
set forth in Plato’s “Republic” for 
granting to a carefully selected and 
educated ruling class complete and 
unrestricted power—a conception which 
would, by contrast, have been something 
of an impiety to the medieval mind with 
its strong belief in political authority as 
circumscribed by custom and by a 
universal moral order. Locke’s doctrines 
of the social contract and natural rights 
are criticised as an unreal basis for the 
modern state, and the classical Whig 
theory, devised to resist the Crown, turns 
out to be little more than “ Parli 
absolutism tempered by revolution.” 
Turning to more concrete examples, 
Lord Radcliffe presents the American 
constitution as a successful experiment 
in the limitation of power ; this case is 
balanced by a finely drawn study of the 
administrators of British India in the 
early nineteenth century, who exercised 
unfettered authority but did so with 
great restraint and a strong sense of 
duty. Finally, after examining the 


ethical status of majority decision as. 


treated in the works of Rousseau, 
Bentham, Bagehot and John Stuart Mill, 
he concludes that there would not 
appear to be only one possible attitude 
towards power. Power is not a thing 
in itself ; we are confronted, rather, with 
the conduct of men’ in authority, and 


~attitudes towards that authority change 


with the social conditions surrounding it. 
In the lectures devoted to Platonic 
and medieval thought, a fuller account 
of their bearing on contemporary society 
would have been justified; a juryman 
considering the evidence of a pro- 
fessional psychiatrist, for example, or a 
parliamentary voter that of a professional 
economist, cannot escape the problem of 
what: respect is to be paid to knowledge 
and what is the price of that respect. 
And the theories of Locke—more nearly 
exemplified in American than in British 
government—are discounted unduly. 
But in general Lord Radcliffe does excel- 
lent justice, in the restricted space at his 
disposal, to his selected themes. He 
offers no final answer to the contempo- 
rary problem of power. At times he is 
inclined fo rely upon the British 
on orc as singularly fitted to-exercise 
-authority ; at other times, he questions 
whether we can always count on its 
moderation and tolérance or whether 
they were just “ the hall-mark of a pat- 
ticular class” and of. special economic 
conditions. The historical studies 


. Master and man. 
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Soul and Soil 


Community Farm. _ By John Middleto, 
Murry. Peter Nevill, 255 pages. 16s 


Mr John Middleton Murry is th- 
latest of our intellectuals to experienc - 
a mystic affinity with the soil, and to fin 
balm for his soul in a return to the land 
The opportunity to own a farm, a go 
to which he had long aspired, was thrus 
upon him by wartime circumstance; 
Mr Murry was then both a pacifist an 
a socialist, and he was inspired with th- 
ideal to create on the land a model com. 
munity which would transcend the traci- 
tional “capitalist ” relationship~ betwee 
He bought a derelic: 
farm in the eastern counties and settle: 
on it a group of pacifists with whom he 
was connected. 

It is not the first time that this par- 
ticular ideal has been cherished, nor the 
first that it has met with disillusionment. 
Much of the book tells of the disputes 
and difficulties which occurred when the 
ideas of “community” held by Mr 
Murry and his fellow pacifists quickly 
diverged. The author was understand- 
ably incensed by the unbusinesslike 
methods of some of the “ communiteers,” 
as well as by the procession of eccentrics 
who arrived on the-scene. 

Community farm, in its original form, 
quickly sed. Many of the pacifist: 
were there for ephemeral reasons, and 
soon departed (or were ejected); while 
Mr Murry himself clearly lacks the 
monumental patience, the Tolstoyan sel!- 
abnegation, which is necessary for the 
uncompromising pursuit of this brand 
of ideal. By the end, Mr Murry is 
heartily sick of the woollier versions of 
“community.” His farm prospered 
eventually, but by methods that are not 
distinguishable from those of an 
enlightened capitalist: A parallel evoiu- 
tion seems to have taken place in the 
author’s ideas. 


The latter part of the book contains an 
amusing account of village feuds and the 
operations of the parish council together 
with some interesting reflections on the 
ills of modern society. \ The author 
believes that “an urbanised machine- 
civilisation tends to dissolve away the 
stuff of experience out of which religion 
is made,” and that a wholesome awe 
before nature has been an essential 
ingredient of traditional religions and 
moral attitudes. He views “service to 
the land” as being an “ unconditional 
good,” even a religion. It is at leas‘ 
certain that there are today many whic 
feel likewise. : 

This is not really a book about farm- 
ing as such, on which the author has 
little of interest to say. It is primarily 4 


over his views on life, the soil, and 
human relations, in a suitably bucolic 
way, so that the reader is taken throug! 
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Quest for an Ideal 


The Wisdom of the Sands. By Antoine 
de Saint-Exupéry. Hollis and Carter. 
350 pages. 218, 


Saint-Exupéry wished that this book 
should be published posthumously, since 
it is the crystallisation of his_ experience 
into a credo and was ccntinually grow- 
ing until death ended it. It is a pity 
that Stuart Gilbert was not able, in his 
excellent translation, to use the author’s 
own title, “ Citadelle,” which is appro- 
priate to the consideration of an ideal 
state. The word “wisdom” is a chal- 
lenge which arouses wary resistance 
against the pompous, the facile or the 
banal. We are soon conquered, how- 
ever, and under the spell of poetic 
cadence, vivid imagery and shrewd 
insight, suspicion is disarmed into 
fascination and we willingly co-operate 
in the quest for a civilisation “built on 
what is required of men, not that which 
is provided for them.” 


The author was in love with austerity 
—with the need for men to “barter 
themselves for that .which is more 
precious than themselves ”—and he sets 
his citadel against the continual unseen 
menace of the desert, in the conviction 
that no just form or proportion is pos- 
sible without an enemy to shape it, as 
the force of the wind conditions the 
wing of a bird or the buffeting of the 
sea the prow of a ship. In the medita- 
tions of his Prince his own philosophy 
is declared. 

His Utopia is not a mirror of per- 
fection but a reflection of the human 
struggle. ‘The Prince’s concern is for 
the inherent possibilities of the indi- 
vidual: “He who instils the sense of 
human greatness into his people & 
tempering an instrument which will 
serve him in tomorrow’s need.” His 
faith is in the continuity of growth which 
is nourished by endeavour and the rare 
understanding that comes from shared 
tasks and dangers—“the fertile col- 
laboration of one man with another.” 
He dreads the decay that is bred by the 
inertia of achievement—the decrepitude 
of routine. “ Civilisation does not rest 
on the using of its inventions but solely 
on the fervour that goes to the making 
of them.” He is not interested in the 
freedom, happiness or success of his 
people but in the quality of the indi- 
vidual who experiences these benefits. 
Equality disgusts him ; true charity is 
co-operation and only to be found in a 
hierarchy in which the diversity of 
sundry things is closely bound instead 
of being effaced for the sake of a sterile 
symmetry. Nothing must be free of 
effort ; a poem isa challenge to the reader 
to scale the heights; the view from 
the mountain-top enchants because it is 
the meed of the climber’s weariness, 
built up by his struggle. 


The book is astringent without hard- 
ness, compassionate without mawkish- 
ness, authoritative without arrogance. 
. was written in love and sincerity and 

@ deep anxiety_to reach the hearts of 
men in their modern dilemma, and 


whether one reads it as the romance 
and adventure of a desert empire or for 
its deeper intention it would be difficult 
to do so without benefit. 
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* 100,000 copies sold of British edition 


The Struggle for Europe 


by CHESTER WILMOT. “ There can be no doubt 
that this is an important book, written with detach- 
ment and fairness. Anyone who wishes to understand 
the world of to-day ought to read this book . . . an 
almost classic example of how a war can be not merely 
described but explained.”—economist. This book is 
now repeating its sensational success in America. 25s. 


* His first cricket book for 15 years 


Neville Cardus 


CRICKET ALL THE YEAR, in which the author 
portrays the great personalities of the game in a series 
of brilliant. and subtle studies. Not only does he tell 
of the grounds on which they played, but also of the 
counties they have played for and the teams they have 
played with. A contribution to the higher criticism 
of cricket in the best Cardus manner. 


23 illustrations. 15s. 


* First biography of 


Tedder 


by RODERIC OWEN. The biography of one of the 
least well-known of all the war figures—the man who 
fought for and preserved the independence of the air 
arm, and in whose hands it triumphed. 


** A very fine performance. The most difficult book 
to write . . . the most successfully accomplished.” 
-——DAILY TELEGRAPH 


‘* His personality and firmness of purpose lefi an 
indelible mark on the history of the war.”—pany 
MAIL 18s. 


* For your leisure reading 
Norman Collins 


THE BAT THAT FLITS. “A top thriller.” 
—ERNEST DUDLEY, The Armchair Detective. 


His first detective novel and the Crime Club’s May 
Choice. 10s. 6d. 


Peter Cheyney 


VELVET JOHNNIE. The last chance to read a new 


book in the inimitable Cheyney manner. ae 
5. . 


———————}$ COLES ———== 
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COMMUNISM, 
DEMOCRACY, AND 


CATHOLIC POWER 
PAUL BLANSHARD 


A study of the dual struggle for the soul 
of the democratic world—a study of two 
institutions, the Kremlin and the Vatican. 


‘Mr. Blanshard is an able and pungent 
controversialist and by no means a bigoted 
one. He writes as a democrat, standing for 
freedom of thought.’ THE SCOTSMAN 


18s. net 


PORTRAIT OF AN 


ADMIRAL 


The Life and Papers of : 
Sir Herbert Richmond 
ARTHUR J. MARDER 


‘A behind-the-scenes record of the Royal 
Navy during a crucial period in the history 
of British sea-power.’ 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


' Frontispiece 30s. net 


COMMENTARY ON 
AGE 


KENNETH WALKER 


Author of Diagnosis of Man, etc. 


Mr. Walker is concerned to bring about a 
change in the attitude to old age, and deals 
with every aspect of his subject. 


12s. 6d. net 


THE 
SCANDALMONGER 


T. H. WHITE 
Author of The Goshawk, The Age of 
Scandal, etc. 


* Like his former book,. this is amusing, 
eldom offends good taste, and is based on 


a judicious selection from the authorities.” 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
[Hustrated 18s. net 


THE LIFE & TIMES OF 
EDWARD ALLEYN 


G. L. HOSKING 


In his‘day and for long after, Edward Alleyn, 
actor-manager, Master of the King’s Bears, 
and founder of Dulwich College, was a man 
of more importance than his contemporary, 
Wiiliam Shakespeare. 

‘Mr. Hosking’s book is full of diverse 
information about the Elizabethan theatre. 
The reprinted ietters of Alleyn are full of 
living vividness.’ THE BOOKMAN 
illustrated 15s, net 


JONATHAN CAPE 


The American Soul 


The Confident Years: 1885-1915. By 
Van Wyck Brooks. J, M. Dent. 374 


pages. 215, 


With “The Confident Years” Mr 
Van Wyck Brooks brings to an end the 
series of books to which he gave the 
general title “ Makers and Finders: a 
History of the Writer in America, 
1800-1915.” It has been an exciting 
voyage, and Mr Brooks comes into port 
with all his flags flying, and the ship’s 
band playing “ Yankee Doodle.” He 
would be the last man to suggest that 
his critical journey represented “ the 
adventures of his soul among master- 
pieces.” But what these volumes do 
demonstrate is the richness and diver- 
sity of American literature. With all 
the current enthusiasm for American 
studies in this country, less attention is 
now being paid to the singular splendour 
of the literary heritage than in the time 
of our grandfathtrs. They may have 
been shockingly ignorant of the economic 
motivations of John C. Calhoun, 
Andrew Jackson, Daniel Webster, Henry 
Clay, James Buchanan and Lincoln, but 
they had no doubt in their’ minds that 
such extraordinarily diverse writers as 
Poe, Whitman, Melville, Emerson, 
Thoreau, and Mark Twain were touched 
by genius and uncommonly worth 
reading. 

Mr Van Wyck Brooks’s series unfolds 
the long panorama of this tumultuous, 
crowding literary talent of the United 
States and so should bring about a revival 
of interest in it here. He is a fine, if 
solemn, literary critic, who writes with 
all the atmospheric. pressure of social 
history upon him. He _ painstakingly 
relates his writers to the political move- 
ments and regional upheavals of. their 
day. Yet by his very absorption in the 
novelists, poets and essayists of a cen- 
tury he brings us nearer to the creative 
and prophetic soul of America than the 
political and ¢conomic historians. His 
book is a tacit recognition of the justice 
of Shelley’s dictum that the poets are 
the unacknowledged legislators, 

Mr Van Wyck Brooks presents, with 
an affectionate profusion of detail, the 
phenomenon of American literature in 
all its vigour and variety, in the grandeur 
of its protest against accepted things. 
This book, together with its fore- 
runners, is required reading for any 
person on this side of the Atlantic who 
is giving or seeking an interpretation of 
the essential spirit of the United States. 
Not since Vernon Parrington has there 
been a critic who has assimilated the 
infinite chaotic multifariousness of 
American writing so thoroughly as Mr 
Van Wyck Brooks, or has so successfully 
invoked the writer to explain the 
environment. 

He is something of a nationalist of a 
New England kind, and there is a whiff 
of July the Fourth fireworks in Vermont 
when British influences on American 


literature are undér consideration. Like | 


a literary equivalent of Mayor Thomp- 
son long ago, he warns the royalist Mr 
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7. Eliot to “keep his snoot” out of 
things. His conclusion is magnificently 
Jeffersonian. Looking into the future 
Mr Van Wyck Brooks sees the reaffirm,- 
tion of American optimism in American 
letters, and that belief in the perfecti- 
bility of man to which the Founding 
Fathers were dedicated, or at least the 
Democrats among them. 


~ 


Shindy 


The Battle of Baltinglass. By Lawrence 
Earl. Harrap. 19% pages. 12s. 61, 


Sure and the wonder of it all was 
that no bones were broken when the 
troubles came to Baltinglass. ‘The 
village was invaded by “an armoured 


column” from the Ministry of Posts 
“and Telegraphs ; there was a scuffle in 


driving sleet between the ernment 
men and the chilly defenders of demo- 
cracy; and a brazier was overturned. 
But no bones were broken. Sure and the 
Baltinglass affair is a remarkable tribute 
to the sweet reasonableness and placid 
equanmity of the Irish temperament. 

The trouble began when Auntie Katie, 
the postmistress of the village of 
Baltinglass, County Wicklow (pop. 800, 
gravel subsoil, numerous inns), retired 
in favour of. ‘her niece, Helen Cooke. 
This move pleased the villagers, for 
Helen, in her forties, was already an 
experienced postmistress and knew the 
local telephone numbers by heart. Her 
right to the job seemed unquestioned, 
and the pro forma announcement in the 
“eituations vacant” columns was con- 
sidered merely a preamble to the 
ratification of her appointment or acces- 
sion. After all, the Cooke family had 
held the Baltinglass post office for eighty 
years or so, and Helen was almost in 
the direct line of descent. 

But nepotism is one thing and jobbery 
quite another, Unfortunately, there was 
another candidate, one Michael Farrell, 
also of Baltinglass, and Michael with the 
backing of the Ministry of Posts and 
Telegraphs won the day. The village 
was scandalised. Angry letters were 
written to Mr Costello and the press, 
a Helen Cooke Protest Committee was 
set up, the new post office was boy- 
cotted, telegraph posts were chopped 
down, telephone subscribers left their 
receivers off the hook and an aircraft, 
piloted by one of the heroes of Arnhem, 
was chartered to pour propaganda from 
the skies on Dublin. And from Helen 
Cooke’s private post office letters went 
out to the world rubber-stamped in 
bright red letters—“ Baltinglass De- 
mands Clean Administration.” 

Michael Farrell held out for eleven 
days ; then he. and the Ministry sur- 
rendered. The storm in the teacup, as 
one deputy in the Dail courageously 
called it, had blown itself out. 


The Battle of Baltinglass was fought 
in 1950 and Lawrence Earl has 
described it in enough detail to satisfy 
even the cause sald: daveune:et- Western 
bas un sere i 
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Sight, Sound and Sense 


Broadcasting and Television Since 1900. 


pages. 1 8s. 


Among other posts in his twenty-one 
years at the BBC Mr Gorham was Head 
of Television till his sudden resignation 
in 1947. His successor resigned equally 
suddenly a year or two later. Mr Gor- 
ham’s book is a valuable exposition of 
the Topsy-like growth of the Corpora- 
tion, and of its monopoly of sound and 
vision broadcasting. It is perhaps more 
valuable for what it implies than for 
what it says ; for Mr Gorham may not 
know all the answers—he is becomingly 
modest—but he is one of the very few 
in England (to judge by recent corre- 
spondence in The Times) who know 
what are the right questions to ask about 
the BBC. 


Why have Germany, Italy, and other 
countries (some with and some without 
a state monopoly) overcome the wave- 
length problem by installing scores of 
VHF (short-distance) stations, whereas 
Britain has not installed one (except for 
the “boosters” of the Third Pro- 
gramme)? Why do the heads of the 
corporation oppose competitive budgets 
and programmes even for a_ state 
monopoly on the ground that there are 
not sufficient wave-lengths, while VHF 
stations are of proven cheapness and 
success all over the New World and 
other countries? Why is the capital 
development of television held back, 
without any attempt at discovering 
whether consumers would be prepared 
to find higher licence-fees either for 
capital development or, immediately, for 
better and costlier television pro- 
grammes ? Why are the private wire- 
relay sound and vision services so 
penalised and held back ? Why are the 
performances of the scientists in the 
radio industry so far in advance techni- 
cally of those of the frustrated (but first- 
class) engineers in the BBC? ~ In the 
sterile row Over sponsored radio, why 
has the alternative to state monopoly 
always been publicised as “ the Ameri- 
can system”? Are we incapable of 


By Maurice Gorham. _Dakers, 274 


devising a “ British system” of guarded 
and decent sponsoring which will pro- 
vide funds never yet provided in the past 
13 years, competitively stimulate tech- 
nical advances, yet not debase our radio 
currency ? Finally, why has the BBC 
had to stick, through thick and thin, to 
a television picture, a set of sound 
“ mikes,” @ system of emission, certain 
cameras, three national programmes 
only, etc., etc., for six postwar years, 
while other countries have made such 
swifter and farther strides forward ? 
Can it be due only to the lack of money 
—viewers’ and hearers’ money ? 

Mr Gorham does not write easily or 
intimately, but his building of facts and 
figures rears an imposing edifice of 
argument. The argument is discomfit- 
ing. The monopoly of the most potent 
media of public communication today— 
however simple it was to erect and run 


in the 1920’s—is beyond control by the: 


public or Parliament; its choice of 
broadcasters and their views is uncon- 
trollable, except by those of its own 
household ; its decisions on everything 
from personalities and views to technical 
developments are unappellable; and 
that it has hitherto contrived not to 
abuse these vast and growing powers 
would seem no guarantee that, as they 
grow faster and farther and circum- 
stances make them more vital in the 
state, the risks will not become dispro- 
portionately heavy. There is a note of 
warning in Mr Gorham’s book, insistent 
towards the end. It is not produced by 
the cold logic and analysis of Mr Coase’s 
classic study “British Broadcasting ” 
(1950); but Mr Gorham’s book is 
intended “to be understanded of the 
people.” They ought to read it, and then 
think. Some of the missed opportunities 
of the Beveridge report might then be 
retrieved. It is a pity only that Mr 
Gorham’s publishers seem to have made 
so costly a book out of so impressive an 
experience. 


An Imperial Theme 


Parish and Empire. By Jack Simmons, 

Professor Simmons does his best to 
make a book out of this collection of 
sketches and studies by insisting on the 
importance of local and imperial history 
as a deterrent to the vulnerable 
generalisations of orthodox historians ; 
but he cannot be said to have succeeded. 
The theme is sound, but the variations 
are too diverse and too unequal to achieve 
integration. We are introduced to an 
obscure Leicestershire architect and an 
even more obscure civil engineer ; there 
are disquisitions on West Country guide 
books and Victorian proconsuls; a 
ramble in the cloisters of Wells evokes 
the past and a wet walk in Glasgow 
merely evokes gloom. ‘The pieces on 
railway history. are more significant, 
including a fascinating time table which 
shows that it now takes 27 minutes longer 


Collins. 


256 pages. 18s, 


to go from Paddington to Birkenhead 
than it did in 1888. 


As Professor Simmons says in his 


admirable Inaugural Lecture included in 
this volume, it is this sort of history 
that needs integrating with the traditional 
picture of the past. We need to link 
parish with empire and escape from the 
barren fields of European politics, eroded 
by erudition, to the untilled riches of 
local and imperial history. To write the 
history of a parish for the “ Victoria 
County History” would seem to be a 
more valuable task than many more pre- 
tentious MA theses. Historians should 
catch something of the imagination and 
enthusiasm which shine through these 
pages and expand the myopic vision of 
the local antiquary into something of 
wider significance. —~ 


™+ 






























General 
The Price | 
of Revolution 


D. W. BROGAN 

‘This book possesses not only insight 
and clarity, but also wit . . . brilliant.” 
—Economist. 15s. net 


) Eisenhower 


HN GUNTHER’S 
HW bi phical study. 
\ ‘Of particular value at this moment.’ 
i) —Spectator. 10s. 6d. net § 
Conspiracy of 
| Silence 


)\, ALEX WEISSBERG 
i ‘A first-rate work.’— Economist. 
a ‘A powerful blow against Commu- | 
nism, Weissberg’s candour and the | 
a force of his self-expression will estab- } 
) lish his book asthe standard biography 
of Modern Destructive Man at his 
! most nalve and amiable best.’— 
W) Manchester Guardian. 
*No review can give more than a hint 
iM}, of the richness and variety of Conspi- 
racy of Silence.’—R. H. 8. CROSSMAN 
( New Statesman). 


« Qrd impression ready next week. 


2/15, net 
) Avenues of 
)) History 


( L. 8B. NAMIEK 
In this new book, Professor Namier 
# discusses topics as diverse as Ger- 
h) many’s role in two wars, the interplay 
! of nationality and liberty, Palmerston, 
and recent British General Elections. 
: 15s. net 
Fiction 


K Lie Down 
«\ in Darkness 


j) WULLIAM STYRON 

MN) ‘Deeply moving . . ..the imagination 
Hy) displayed in its detail and conception 
i alike are of an unusual order.’— 
iM) ~Scotsman. 15s. net 


) Lily of the Valley 
WM JACK JONES 

uf ‘Lily is the loveliest and most im- 
mM pressive of Jack Jones's heroines.’— 
HW) News Chronicle. 10s. 6d. net 


* . 
Pigeon Pie 
icY MITFORD’S 
way) gay and witty novel of the ‘phony war’ 
M\ period is now republished. 10s. 6d. net 


\ The Dram Shop 
/ EMME ZOLA 
\ *A masterpiece. that no one can over- 
i} \ook.’—John O’ London's. 
“ Translated by GERARD HOPKINS. 
a) 15s. net 


) Nightmare Abbey 


“ +. L. PEACOCK 
I) Introduction by J. B. PRIESTLEY 


\ Novel Library. 6s. net 
HAMISH HAMILTON 
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SIR CHARLES 


Darwin 
The Next 
Million Years 


| ‘© What will be the fate of the 


human race a million years 
from now? Here a distin- 
guished natural scientist, the 
grandson of his famous name- 
sake, attempts a prediction. 


It makes an absorbing, if 


depressing, story.” 
MANCHESTER EVG. NEWS 

“His speculations are fas- 

cinating.” DAILY GRAPHIC 


‘* His conclusion is not merely 
unexpected. It is startling.” 
NEW STATESMAN 


“A book remarkable in its 
intellectual power.” 
JOHN O’LONDON’S 
15/- 


ELIZABETH 


Bentley 
Out of Bondage 


“The facts are well mar- 
shalled, and the implications 
of Soviet infiltration in 
America are alarming.” 


SPHERE 
12/6 


COMING MAY 26 


Harpoon 


AT A VENTURE 
by Gavin Maxwell 


THE FIRST BOOK EVER 
TO BE CHOSEN AS THE 


BOOK OF THE MONTH 
BY ALL THESE NEWSPAPERS: 


Evening Standard 
Daily Mail 
Daily Graphic 
Shark hunting off the West 
of Scotland. Jllustrated 21/-. 


HART-DAVIS 


SOHO SQUARE LONDON 
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Women at Work | 
Women’s Life and Labour. By Dr F. Zweig. Gollancz, 190 pages. 138. 6d. 


Any community aspiring, as a modern 
industrial nation must, to exert collective 
control over its own economic destinies, 
is confronted by a certain danger having 
both practical and spiritual aspects. The 
first essential of collective control is col- 
lective knowledge ; knowledge not only, 
Or even mainly, about things and insti- 
tutions but about people and their past, 
present and possible future behaviour. 
The law of large numbers, giving con- 
fidence to actuaries and statisticians, 
bestows on the numerical aggregates 
which are the planners’ or politicians’ 
essential raw material a fallacious appear- 
ance of sufficiency. The statistically 
insignificant becomes the absolutely 
insignificant ; what is incapable of being 
reduced to statistical terms at all appears 
a mere unwelcome disturbing factor. 


Here is, surely, the justification of the 
kind of social research in which Dr 
Zweig has made his name. It is not, 
perhaps, “ scientific.” This small scale, 
highly personal, inquiry, among a few 
hundred working women and nen- 
employed working class wives, is akin 
rather to the reporter’s work than 
to the sociologist’s or economist’s. It ts 
concerned, overwhelmingly, with intan- 
gibles; what is the working woman’s 
attitude to her work, to its rewards, to 
her workmates and superiors, to the 
unions ? How does her status as a 
worker affect her home life as wife and 
mother, her leisure, her psychology in 
general ? Absenteeism, incentives, 
supervision, are considered by Dr Zweig 
from their psychological aspect ; and one 
of the most interesting and valuable 
elements in his book is its perceptive 
discrimination not merely between men 
and women workers but berween women 
workers themselves according to their 
different situations—between the young 
girl fresh from school and the older girl 


looking forward to marriage ; the child- 
less wife, the woman with a normal 
family, and the deserted or widowed 
mother ; the spinster of forty or sixty ; 
the worker by choice and the worker by 
necessity. His conclusions throughour 
are put forward with due consciousness 
of possible error. Yes, the sample is 
small; yes, it may be biased; yes, in 
this realm of intangibles one cannot be 
certain of having in every case got at 
the truth—does the invariable assertion 
of the working mothers, for instance, 
that their children are on balance the 
gainers from their work, reflect real con- 
viction or an uneasy rationalisation ? 


Correspondingly, Dr Zweig’s conclu- 
sions are hedged about with reservations. 
“ Most women like their jobs in indus- 
try . .. to a much greater extent than 
men do”—but industry gives them a 
raw deal, the most urgent need for 
reform being in the direction less of 
equal pay than of shorter hours. 
(“ Absenteeism,” he acutely remarks, “ is 
frequently the only answer of a married 
woman to the unsuccessful quest for a 
part time job.”) Home, he concludes, 
is apt to give them a raw deal too, though 
here he pleads rather for further investi- 
gation—“ the whole labyrinth of house- 
keeping money needs careful study and 
reviewing.” And both at home and in 
industry, he feels, women are apt to 
undervalue themselves, and to get taken 
at their own unduly low valuation. 
“Women’s Life and Labour” is both an 
absorbing “human document” and a 
valuable piece of documentation—the 
two are not necessarily:the same thing. 
No doubt the impressions it conveys 
need to be set against the wider back- 
ground provided by orthodox statistical 
research ; but, equally certainly, orthodox 
statistical research needs to be corrected 
and enriched by such works as this. 


Gangster Background 


Murder Inc. By B. B. Turkus and S. Feder. 


This book is an account of the 
prosecution by Mr Turkus, then an 
assistant District Attorney in Brooklyn, 
New York, of a number of gang 
leaders in 1940. Mr Turkus has 
been assisted by a journalist, Mr 
Feder, who is responsible, no doubt, 
for the lurid style. Readers who can 
put up with this will find here a more 
coherent, and detailed account of 
gangster activities on a large scale than 
that presented by Senator Kefauver 
and his Senate Investigation Committee. 
There is nothing quite so chilling in the 
Senator’s pages, for imstance, as the 
description here of how to tie a man 
“ like a little ball.” Specialists in crime 
fiction should find the book a mine of 
information and of gangster jargon. 


The close-knit organisation of crime 
into a “cartel,” the authors believe, 
began in 1934. It was then that the 
gangs abandoned their anarchy and 
formed crude caricatures of business 
and political organisations with boards 
of directors, courts of a kind, and the 
use of assassination as a way of building 


Victor Gollancz. 350 pages, 16s. 


up good will. In this strange world, the 
denizens are not above talking of the 
merits of “ majority rule” and exalting 
their peculiar vision of “ the democratic 
way.” By federating, and also by culti- 
vating, political connections the crime 
networks have usually been able to 
escape effective prosecution in the 
courts in spite of the recurrent public 
outcry against them. 

The book provides an extensive back- 
ground for Senator Kefauver’s revela- 
tions ; the authors insist, rather dis- 
quietingly, that the Senators were merely 
tracing the later activities of national 
crime organisations that had long been 
established. Mr Turkus and Mr Feder 
feel that the remedy lies, not so much in 
the “moral crusade” advocated by the 
Kefauver Committee, as in closer co- 
operation among law enforcement 


bodies and less headline-hunting. They 


urge the Senate to give up “ investi- 
gating abuses long since exposed” and 
occupy itself with finding ways to keep 
people who are likely to “do business ” 
with criminals out of official life. 
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Just Published 





Antoine de 
Saint-Exupéry 
THE WISDOM OF 

THE SANDS 


‘A subtle, fascinating and wise 
writer . . . It is profound, beauti- 
ful and intensely exciting . . . of 
great and lasting significance 
. «+. an astonishing achieve- 
ment.”"——EVENING NEWS. 218. 


Salvador 


de Madariaga 


PORTRAIT 
OF EUROPE 


“‘Extraordinarily stimulating . . . 
Has a wit that . . flickers, sometimes 
like the forked tongue of a snake or 
the flame of a Spanish fire, over 
whatever he touches,’’— 18s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 





To be published shortly 


ACTON’S 
Political 
Philosophy 


by G. E. FASNACHT 


Sir Harold Butler, in his 
Preface, calls this book ‘“‘a 
timely and valuable contribution to 
the thinking of all lovers of liberty 
in this time of doubt and tran- 
sition,”” 218. 





Recent books 


Russia Absent 


and Present 

WLADIMIR WEIDLE 
“* The close student of . . . Russian 
history and literature will find much 
intellectual stimulus in this volume, 
which is by way of being an anatomy 
of Russia’s cultural tradition.’’— 
THE TIMES, 168. 


Historical Aspects of 


Organic Evolution 
PHILIP G. FOTHERGILL 

A new and invaluable approach 

to one of the most influential of 

scientific ideas. With a Fore- 

word by Professor J. Heslop- 

Harrison, F.R.S. 353. 


HOLLIS & CARTER 









Tee and Green 


A History of Golf in Britain. By 
Bernard Darwin, H. Gardiner-Hill, 
Sir Guy Campbell, Henry Cotton, Henry 
Longhurst, Leonard Crawley, Enid Wilson 
and Lord Brabazon of Tara. Cassell. 312 


pages. 42s. 


Every golfer, tiger or rabbit, will love 
this book. History indeed it is, and 
much amiable scholarship has been 
devoted to it. But it is so beautifully 
written and illustrated, so full of 
enthusiasm without a moment’s bore- 
dom, and so handsomely produced that 
it will be the British golfer’s companion. 
Good golf and good writing are often 
found together ; here are eight virtuosos 
of the double art, as dextrous on paper 
as they ever were on the greens. 


_ The captain of the Royal and Ancient 
m 1950-51, Sir George Cunningham, 
records in a graceful foreword his 
opinion that this book will be a classic 
in the literature of golf. Mr Bernard 
Darwin, doyen of golfing writers, raises 
the curtain with an essay of great charm 
and distilled experience “Then and 
Now.” “Then” was the middle 
*eighties when at the age of eight he had 
just begun to play golf; “now” is for 
him the middle ‘seventies, not able to 
get easily about but with a pen as nimble 
as ever. Mr Gardiner-Hill contributes 
a study of the development of the rules 
of the game. The wells of golf law were 
first struck, not at St. Andrews, where 
in 1754 twenty-two noblemen and 
gentlemen met “to draft certain Articles 
and Laws in playing the Golf,” but at 
Leith ten years earlier. The regulations 
of 1744 are the foundations of the rules 
today, and law that commands respect 
and obedience two centuries later must 
evidently be sound. 


On the broad shoulders of Sir Guy 
Campbell has fallen the main weight of 
the historical chapters—the early history 
of the game, and the development of 
implements and courses. It may be 
possible to trace the origins of the game 
to Roman times; it is certain that by 
“the middle of the fifteenth century the 
game was interfering so much with the 
poor Scottish infantry that James II 
ordered “Fute-ball and Golfe [to] be 
utterly cryed downe, and not to be 
used.” From that time, in reference and 
illustration, evidence about the game 
abounds. A dozen and a half golf balls 
cost £Scots4 7s. in 1672 ; any economist 
knows that the {Scots was worth 1s. 8d. 
sterling before 1707, or if he does not, 
Sir Guy will tell him. 


He also records the grant in 1618 by 
King James VI and I of a monopoly for 
making and purveying golf balls. Here 
the economist may feel on more familiar 
ground ; he will note a little wryly that 
the recipients of the grant undertook to 
make better and cheaper balls “ pro- 
vyding that the saidis patentaris exceed 
not the pryce of four schillingis money 
of this realme for everie ane of the saidis 
golfe ballis.” Four shillings for a golf 
ball has a familiar sound ; it is remark- 
able how many makers today have 
hit upon that price for their best 
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The Second Impression 
of the Second Edition of 


Economics 


An Introductory Analysis 


by PAUL A. SAMUELSON 
Now Published in London 
766 pages 9x6 39/- 


“‘In three years it has deservedly 
gained a unique position in its field, 
Indeed, . . . it is becoming as domin- 
ant an influence on a generation of 
students as Marshall’s ‘ Principles ’ 


’? 
once was, —The Economist 


** We would be well advised to use 
the new edition of this book in our 
classes. It is incomparably the best 
and most up-to-date introduction 
available.’’ —Tutors’ Bulletin 
“Utility, aesthetic and strength 
are perfectly combined.”’ 
: —The Statist 
“‘ The emphasis has been shifted 
throughout . . . from mass unem- 
ployment to the problems of 
inflation . . . An eminently read- 
able book, imbued with the . 
enthusiasm of its author.’’ 
—Economica 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
Aldwych House, London, W.C,2 





‘ by 

BRUCE MARSHALL 
The true story of Wing Commander 
F. Yeo-Thomas, G.C., M.C., — the 
White Rabbit—who organised French 
Resistance and survived the horrors 
of Buchenwald. ‘‘ One of the most 
terrible stories a man has lived to tell.” 


Recommended by the Book Society. 
Hlustrated 16/- net from all Booksellers. 
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J. L. Talmon 
THE ORIGINS OF 
TOTALITARIAN 
DEMOCRACY 


“ This is a fascinating study, brilliantly 
executed and with a wealth of learning 
which is never allowed to weigh. too 
heavily on the theme”. . . The Listener. 
“ A book of unusual importance ” . 
27s. 6d. 


The Economist. 
Lord Radcliffe 
THE PROBLEM 
OF POWER 
| 


(The Reith Lectures of 1951) 


“Learned, lucid, graceful and pro- 
voking, these lectures are in the great 
tradition of public discourse” .. . 
8s. 6d. 


News Chronicle. 


George F. Kennan 


AMERICAN 
DIPLOMACY 


“Wise and highly important” ... 


The Times. 12s. 6d. 


SECKER & WARBURG 
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balls. Can there- still be traces of 
monopoly in the golf ball industry? 
The game of golf gets no easier and no 
cheaper. Perhaps the nearest approach 
to economic dissertation in _ this 
admirable compendium comes at the 
end of Lord Brabazon’s lively specula- 
tions on the future of golf. He admits 
that costs are high and increasing, and 
suggests ways of reducing them; but 
he ends on an optimistic note, chronic- 
ling the virtues of the game. To which 
all golfers, good or bad, will agree—and 
particularly those whose friends are so 
discerning as to buy them this history 
of a fascinating and infuriating game. 


Meditation on Society 
By Cyril 


In an Age of Revolution. 
Hodder 


Garbett, Archbishop of York. 


and Stoughton. 318 pages. 205, 


There is a portrait of Bishop West- 
cott sitting in a black gown against a 
black background, a portrait from which 
the observer receives little of the person 
except a sense of dark brooding. This 
is how the Archbishop of York’s new 
book affects the reader. 


He seeks to analyse the social changes 
during his own lifetime, the alternatives 
to religion now offered, the medicine 
prescribed by the Church. Not pretend- 
ing to specialised knowledge, this wise 
and experienced Christian leader pub- 
lishes a meditation upon society. Part I 
describes the main technical and educa- 
tional changes during the last half 
century, the effects upon faith and the 
altered standards of morality. Part II 
criticises the substitutes for Christianity 
—humanism, capitalism, the state, com- 
munism. And Part III; entitled “ The 
Answer of the Church,” discusses the 
new methods which the Church should 
adopt if it is to bring its Gospel to an 
industrial and careless society. 

The backcloth is dark. If Dr Garbett 
has a failing, it is the selection of the 
most extreme illustration that he can 
find. It may be true that Belsen and 
Buchenwald are connected with the de- 
cline of faith, but this is an argument 
which should be used sparingly ; it is 
hardly fair to choose Judge Lindsay’s 
plea for the “Companionate Marriage ” 
of young people as an illustration of the 
change in a social attitude towards 
divorce ; the judgments formed from a 
mass observation poll are not usually 
regarded as an acourate criterion of the 
social influence of religion. Chapter III 
is entitled “Moral Chaos”—a phrase 
redolent rather of prophetic exhortation 
than of accurate diagnosis. Perhaps the 
intention was to illumine the Christian 
white with a nimbus of non-Ckristian 
black; but the nimbus has cast its 
shadow across what was intended to be 
light. 

Yet his comments are always worth 
reading. He has travelled far and read 
widely (astonishingly widely for so busy 
a person), has talked with everyone from 
Stalin to dockers, and is still i 
and thinking at a time of life when many 
men have become fossilised. Gaiters 
have never buttoned his spirit nor ham- 
pered his outspokenness. 
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Pageant of Arabia 
Arabian Jubilee. By H. St. Joho Phili,,. 

Robert Hale. 280 pages. 308. 


Mr Philby, whose supremacy as a 
authority on Arabia is unchallenged 
commemorates in this book the lun) 
jubilee of King Ibn Saud. In a prefa.- 
he asks the reader to consider his book 
rather as a pageant of his hero’s achieve- 
ments than an historical record of his |i!. 
and reign. This disclaimer is timely a, 
the earlier chapters of “ Arabian Jubilee,” 
leading up to Ibn Saud’s final conques 
of the Hedjaz, present chronologically . 
somewhat confused sequence of events 

Partisanship and indiscretion may b- 
faults in historians and statesmen, bu: 
they lend much attraction to this book 
and it is refreshing for readers accus- 
tomed to Hashimite history to read th- 
story as presented by a champion of th- 
other side. The author in his accoun: 
of the political and military exploits o/ 
Ibn Saud is sincere and for the most par: 
uncritical as befits an encomiast. In any 
case the outstanding courage, energy and 
rightmindedness of the King make him 
a character whom one can praise without 
misgiving. 

The chapters on the Court at Riadh, 
Taif and Mecca are full of interest and 
enteftainment and we are indeed fortu- 
nate in having an i to draw 
from experience and not from hearsay 
a picture of the life behind a hitherto 


impenetrable curtain. 


The humour, good humour and 
humanity of this masterful, uxorious 
autocrat afe sympathetically depicted 
by the King’s good friend and coun- 
sellor. One cannot, however, read Mr 
Philby’s description of his patron’s 
hunting expeditions without distaste. 
The destruction of whole herds of 
gazelle and oryx by the royal “ sports- 
man” armed with “magazine shot- 
guns "whatever such weapons may be 
—and driven across the desert at top 
speed in a high-powered car can only be 
considered sporti because the car 
might have skidded and turned over at 
any moment, Otherwise it is comparable 
with the inglorious murder at close range 
of the ibex in a desert sanctuary ia 
another land not so many years ago. 
Mr Philby’s passion for metaphors 
drawn from cricket, football, golf and 
rowing, with which his pages are larded, 
may indicate a lack of understanding of 
huntin’ and fishin’ that would account 
for his tolerance of the King’s methods 
in the hunting field. 

One would gladly have read a fuller 
account of the exploitation of Arabian 
oilfields which have altered the whole 
economic and probably also the mors! 

audi Arabia. Many readers 


19 fon. ing over the whole of 
to the Zionists im return for 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN ; 
¥ POLICY y 


¥ 


HANS J. MORGENTHAU 


y “A very distinguished work, done 


" AHISTORY OF IRELAND 


with great power and insight and 
elegance.” WALTER LIPPMANN, 


‘‘ 4 profound and stimulating book.” 
The Times. 18s. 


SOCIAL PROVISION 
IN RURAL WILTSHIRE 


H. E. BRACEY 


With a Foreword by 
Professor §. W. WOOLDRIDGE 


Dr. Bracey is a member of the Recon- 
struction Research Group of Bristol 
University. His book is a study of 
the professional, social and com- 
mercial services provided in a typical 
English county. It sheds new light 
on the social, economic and adminis- 
trative problems of rural communities. 


With numeroys maps and diagrams. 
21s. 


UNDER THE UNION 
1801-1922 


P. S. OHEGARTY 


* An account of political events in 


Ireland during the period, with an 
epilogue carrying the narrative down 
to the acceptance in 1927 by de Valera 


y of the Anglo-Irish Treaty. The author 


y “A noteworthy work. 


played an active part in the achieve- 
ment of Irish Independence. 
Written on 


Y occasions with superb skill, it con- 


tains many of the attractions which 


) academic scholarship so often lacks.” 
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Sunday Independent. ‘SOs. 


IRISH NATIONALISM 
BRITISH DEMOCRACY 


E. STRAUSS 


“ Mr. Strauss is to be congratulated 
upon entering so boldly the virtually 
unchartered seas of, Irish economic 
history. ... The approach is a valu- 
able one and has been ably handled.” 


Manchester Guardian. 721s. 


THE BRITISH TARIFF 
SYSTEM 


E, B.. McGUIRE 


A description of the United Kingdom ¢ 


collecting. » with 


an his- 
torical account of the tariff si 1 


- 


pe oe oe 


914 ¥ 
and its political objects. 2nd edition, & 
revised and enlarged. 21s. ¥ 
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a payment of £20 million to King Ibn 
Saud with various conditions attached, 
including the settlement in Arab coun- 
tries of the displaced Arabs. This plan, 
the author declares, was approved in 
principle by Mr Churchill, Mr Roosevelt 
and Dr Weizmann and was communi- 
cated unofficially by Mr Philby to the 
King; who waited in vain for official 
proposals. So nothing came of it. As 
Mt is described by Mr Philby, nothing 
was likely to come of it. 

Descriptions of administrative prob- 
lems in Arabia and of the effect of newly 
discovered mineral riches on the morale 
of the Government and the formerly 
austere inhabitants make good but 
gloomy reading, and the book ends with 
the cheering statement that the vener- 
able monarch considers the world quite 
ripe for the Day of Judgment. 


Prototype of A Few 


The White Rabbit. The Story of Wing 
Commander F. F. E. Yeo-Thomas, 
GC, MC. By Bruce Marshall. 
262 pages. 165. 


Le petit lapin est rentré au clapier. 
Thus the BBC French service advised 
his colleagues of the Resistance that 

ing Commander Yeo-Thomas, alias 
Shelley, had safely returned from an 
investigation into their activities. His 
friend, Bruce Marshall, pieces together 
the story, from the fall of Paris—when 
Monsieur Thomas, a veteran of 1914-18, 
was manager of the Molyneux dress 
salon, struggling to re-enlist in the air 
force for which he was over age— 
through the maddening delays and mis- 
employment of his special aptitudes of 
knowledge of France and perfect com- 
mand of the language, to his acceptance 
at last in February, 1943, into @ special 
mission to investigate the potentiality of 
resistance groups in the Zone Occupée 
and to finance and co-ordinate their 
activities in order to weld them into a 
secret army for D Day. 


The next section reads almost lke a 
blue book of resistance groups in all 
their manifestations—political, masonic, 
journalistic, intellectual, civil, military 
and communist. It is an ungarnished 
account of the training of special agents ; 
the endless and complicated precautions 
against discovery; the disagreements 
about procedure and jealousies over pro- 
motion ; the sickening danger of careless 
or treacherous colleagues ; the difficulties 
of financing the able-bodied men who 
evaded conscription into the German 
compulsory labour service and ater 
became the Maquis ; the constant plead- 
ing for essential supplies from unen- 
thusiastic government departments ; and 
the fimal Churchillian gesture which 
gave Yeo-Thomas the equipment he 
needed. 

Almost immediately after this triumph 
he was captured by the Gestapo, im- 
prisoned, tortured and sent to 
wald. The detailed account of brutal 
vage punishments 


unbelievable—yet Yeo-Thomas didn’t 
tell and he did escape. The reaction of 


Evans, 


an average, uncourageous, dentist- 
dodging, etime citizen on reading 
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NEW & RECENT 
BOOKS 


Ordeal by Slander 


by OWEN LATTIMORE 


Prof. Lattimore was named “ top 
Soviet spy in U.S.A.” How he 
rebutted the charge in the face of a 
“tide of fear that was” sweeping 
Washington.” 13s. 6d. 


NEW WRITER 


Mr. Nicholas 
by THOMAS HINDE 


Family life pin-pointed by a young 
novelist in al] its mutual discomfort, 
wry humour and affection, in the face 
of total misunderstanding. 12s. 6d. 











Leslie Stephen 
by NOEL ANNAN | 


“I doubt whether any living educa- 
tionist or critic possesses comparable 
knowledge of the threads that went to 
compose the 19th century tapestry. 
. .. A delight to read.”—HArRoLp 
NICOLSON (Observer). 25s. 


For a copy of our list send p.c. to 


MACGIBBON & KEE 
87 Gower St., London, W.C.! 











A Service 
for — 
U.S. Clients 


A deposit aecount with us 
enables U.S. book-purchasers 
to save time and money by 
buying direct from Britain. 
Books published in Britain, if 
in print, can be sent by return 
of post. A deposit of $25 
paid into our account with the 
Chase National Bank, New 


The Economists’ 


Bookshop 


11-12 Clements Inn Passage, 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 
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The Way of 


Just out! 


PHILIP 
INMAN 


(Lorp INMAN OF 
KNARESBOROUGH) 


writes his autobiography 


NO GOING BACK 


“A brave, honest book written 
with fine sincerity. I have been 
deeply moved by this record of a 
remarkable life.” 


SIR PHILIP GIBBS 


“He writes with such engaging 
simplicity and frankness about the 
many high offices he has held.” 


DAPHNE DU MAURIER 


Illustrated 2s. 6d. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE 
36 Gt. Russell Street, W.C.1 





the Free 
STEFAN OSUSKY 


A former Czecho-Slovak ambas- 
sador sums up the place of America in 
the world today. 25s. 


How to Make 
More Money with 


Your Direct Mail 


EDWARD N. MAYER jz. 


The most complete survey, fully 
illustrated, by America’s leading 
expert. 40s. 


Advertising and 


the Law 
F. P. BISHOP xp. 


A ‘classic’ revised and edited by 
P. N. S. FARRELL and a ‘ must’ 
for all concerned with advertising. 


18s. 
Blue Guide 


to Sweden 


Edired by L. Russell Muirhead 
With 57 Maps and Plans. 25s. 
Coming: Henry Hazlitt’s great 
novel Time Will Run Back. 
Ernest BENN Limited 
154 Fleet Street London E.C.4 













this book is one of homage to a fortitude 
so vast as to be unimaginable. How 
could a man endure so much for so 
long? What can he think of ordinary 
people who moan about the weather, the 
queues and the rations ? 
manager’s office chez Molyneux does he 
sometimes wonder if we were -worth it ? 
Or is he only thankful that he kept him- 
self his own man, and that through the 
medium of Bruce Marshall he can offer 
himself to us as a prototype of others 
who suffered and died unsung ? 


Man and Novelist 


Hugh Walpole. By Rupert Hart-Davis. 
503 pages. 265. 

No one should be put off this 
biography because he has not read any 
of Hugh Walpole’s books or because he 
dislikes what he has read or because he 
disliked or is uninterested in the man 
himself. For the book teems with the 
literary personages of a whole generation. 
Here is the ageing Henry James writing 
to Walpole long letters in long involved 
sentences which even his adoring protégé 
confessed were sometimes a little diffi- 
cult to understand. Here is Arnold 
Bennett whose unrestricted admiration 
for his novels Walpole could never 
obtain. He would write hurt, defensive 
letters to Bennett and get back aloof 
bantering, though friendly, replies. 
Writing to reviewers was one of 
Walpole’s weaknesses. But the reader 
of this biography will thank him for it, 
because it ofteh provoked such memor- 
able answers: a scathing retort from 
Rebecca West on ome occasion; on 
another an analytical description by 
Katherine Mansfield of the “ mysterious ” 
and “ miraculous ” creative act in writing 
a book. 


Other writers who reveal themselves 
and are revealed in these pages include 
“Elizabeth” of the German Garden, 
Hardy, Kipling, Galsworthy, Conrad, 
and Virginia Woolf—an admirer of 
Walpole’s novels who became one of his 
most loved friends and whose infinite 
superiority as a writer he was always 
acknowledging. He was jealous of his 
place in English literature and sensitive 
to a fault when he thought he was 
unjustly criticised. But he was conscious 
of his limitations and always ready to) 
help younger writers with money, 
encouragement and advice. 


Few subjects of a biography can have 
been so well documented as Walpole. 
Besides all the correspondence to him 
and from him, there are his diary and a 
more elaborate, self-conscious, journal 
in which from time to time he attempted 
some introspection into his own 
character. Mr Hart-Davis makes ample 
use of all the documents. But what 
distinguishes his biography is _ its 
uncommon restraint He does not 
attempt a balance sheet of Walpole’s 
character; nor does he attempt a 
psychological study in the modern 
manner, although the publishers’ claim 
that the material provides a perfect case 
history is justified. He sets down with 
admirable objectivity Walpole’s faults 
and virtues and leaves the reader, if he 
wants to, to form his own judgment, 


Macmillan. 


Back in his 
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The Irish Capital . 
Grows Up 


Dublin 1660-1860. By Maurice Craiy. 
) Cresset Press. 362 pages. 428, 5 


Cities have lives of their own and form 
the proper subject. of biography. 
Craig, in this ifully produced and 
richly illustrated volume, has told the life 
of Dublin through two centuries. The 
period he covers includes the grear 
Georgian years, which have attracted the 
attention of many earlier writers, Bu: 
he covers also the less known periods 
that preceded and followed the classica/ 
era of Dublin architecture. His chapters 
on the nineteenth century are particular! ; 
valuable. In spite of the degradation 
suffered by Dublin as the result of the 
Union, considerable building activity 
continued. The place occupied in the 
eighteenth century by private mansion; 
and public buildings was taken by 
churches, institutions and = railway 
stations. But the imspiration of the 
Georgian century survived, and the 
tradition of beauty and grandeur stil! 
flourished. 

Mr Craig traces, with a rich know- 
ledge and deep love of his subject, the 
gradual evolution of Dublin from the 
small community which huddled round 
Christ Church in the seventeenth 
century. The city grew in an eastward 
direction. Two enlightened schemes oi 
private development, north and south of 
the Liffey, were integrated by the far- 
sighted activities of the Wide Streets 
Commissioners. After the Union the 
suburbs continued to extend eas: 
Throughout the Regency period, archi- 
tectural fashions were absorbed in the 
local tradition. Strange exotic intrusions 
were made by John Hungerford Pullen, 
who built University Church, and 
Woodward and Deahe, who built Kildare 
Street Club. Broadstone Railway 
Station, “the last Dublin building to 
partake of the sublime,” was erected in 
1861. In the following decade the great 
Georgian tradition “ran out in the 
sands.” 

Although .Mr Craig’s main interest is 
in architecture, his book throws light 
on many other aspects of Dublin history. 
He traces the relation between the build- 
ings of the city and the lives of its 
inhabitants. The struggle for supremacy 
between Catholics and Protestants, the 
decay of the aristocracy after the Union, 
the social habits of the professional and 
commercial classes, all receive attention. 
The growth and decline of many inte!- 


Jectual, literary and artistic movements 


of the period are shown against the back- 
ground of political, economic and social 
change. But the emphasis is on the city 
rather than on its people. The author 
is concerned with individuals “only so 
far as each one has given something— 
it may be a building, it-_may be a legend, 
or it may be only a bad example—to 
Dublin or to Ireland.” Judged by this 
test, Mr Craig is entitled to be included 
among the city worthies. 
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The Long View 


The Story of Language. By Mario Pei, 

In this age of specialism run mad, it 
- good to find a book that takes, historic- 
ally, the long view and, linguistically, 
rhe broad view. It is perhaps relevant 
co be indirectly reminded that no philo- 
ogist can write a thoroughly dependable 
ook on a small subject unless he has a 
ound general knowledge of the big one. 
| anguage forms by far the most im- 
portant means both of expression, 
whether to others or to oneself, and of 

mmunication; and, on the literary 
plane, of conveying beauty and affording 
delight, a delight resulting not only from 
acsthetic appreciation but also from 

tellectual pleasure in masterly per- 
suasion, lucid- exposition, unmistakable 
jescription, unencumbered narrative. 
Without some such attitude towards 
language, a philologist tends to write, if 
not in a vacuum, then at least from a 
okish tower ; and without some such 
iderstanding of what is involved, the 
ceneral reader will fail to do justice to 

The Story of Language,” unless he 
happened to have read the late Otto 
lespersen, that learned Dane’s “ Lan- 

ge: Its Nature, Development and 
Ongin,” first published about a gencra- 

n ago and still extremely readable and 

pful. 

Mario Pei, Italian by birth and 
\merican by nationality, professes in the 
Romance Languages department of the 

lumbia University of the City of New 
York. He has written several impres- 
sively erudite books on Old French and 
Medieval and Modern Italian; a few 
years ago he published “The World’s 
Chief Languages,” comprehensive, very 
well arranged, convincingly illustrative ; 
and he has, one understands, complet 


r 


Allen and Unwin. 


493 pages 25s, net, 


a work to be called “The Story of 
English.” Like Jespersen, he writes a 
Clear, leisurely English, well suited to 
his matter. 


In “The Story of Language” Pro- 
fessor Pei covers more ground than was 
covered by Jespersen’s Language work, 

he shows an even more alert 
awareness of the best way in which to 
overcome the difficulties of the general 
intelligent public. (Not that scholars 
can afford to ignore his book.) He is a 
master of the truly apposite example, 
illuminating and precisioning whatever 
theory or “law” or tendency he is, at 
any moment, expounding or relating. 
His book falls into the following parts: 
The History of Language; The Con- 
stituent Elements of Language; The 
Social Functions of Language; The 
Modern Spoken Tongues ; Problems of 
Language Learning; and An International 
Language. Each of these parts contains 
a number of brief yet adequate chapters. 
We have, for instance, not merely the 
inevitable Language and Literature but 
also the important, often disregarded, 
Language and Science; not only the 
Evolution of Language but also the 
History of Writing. 


It is refreshing and delightful to meet 
a scholar at once erudite and readable, 
instructive and entertaining, expository 
and thoughtful, thorough and human. 
Deliberately, Mario Pei has exhausted 
nobody—and nothing. To have given 
less would have been discourteous ; to 
have given more, perhaps inhumane. 
Although “The Story of Language ” 
may, one fears, irritate a philologist or 
two, it will certainly please the public 
at which it has been aimed. 


Gallery of Eccentrics 


The Scandalmonger. By T. H. White. 


It is improbable that many twentieth- 
century Englishmen would really like to 
go back to the Good Old Days of Mr 
White’s Age of Scandal, the eighteenth 
century. Even were they given the 
option of belonging to the privileged 
classes, or at least the certainty of not 
finding themselves among the dis- 
possessed peasantry of Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village, the pauper children in 
the earliest Satanic mills, or the victims 
of current criminal law, they would have 
noses t60 sensitive for the smells 
described by Smollett, nerves too sensi- 
ive for contemporary dentistry—let 
alone surgery—and a e modem 
preference for seeing their children grow 
up. ' 

Mr White is an exception. He really 
ihoroughly, whole-heartedly loves and 
prefers this rumbustious age, at once 
elegant and unbelievably id; he 
revels in the eccentrics and who 
supplied the scandalmonger’s topics, 
‘rom Beau Brummel to the ambiguous 
Chevalier d’Eon. 
courtiers 


quacks, and demagogues ; dear Parson 





Jonathan Cape. 


223 pages. 18s, 
Mrs Schwellenburg, Earl Ferrars, Sheri- 
dan—there is no summarising 
White’s dramatis persone of their 
foibles. Incongruously enough, one 
would think, he rounds off his scan- 
dalous chronicle with a portrait of Queen 
Victoria, whom he sees as a “ prodigious 
old Tory ” who “ gathered into her own 
reactionary character nearly all the traits 
of Walpole’s period . . . a survival, not 
a pioneer.” And indeed some of the 
anecdotes which he culls from Sir Henry 
Ponsonby’s “Life” are in refreshing 
contrast to’one’s usual mental picture. 
This is a vastly entertaining book, not 
the least of whose merits is that it will 
send many of its readers to dig for them- 
selves in the inexhaustible mines from 
which Mr White has selected his shining 
nuggets of scandal. One may not, per- 
haps, find for oneself anything quite so 
beautiful as Lord Glenbervie’s story of 
Lord and Lady Lavington and the un- 
accustomed double bed, or of the “ young 
of small fortune” whose 
presence of mind, equal to his chivalry, 
saved the Duchess of Marlborough from 
an embarrassment and won him a com- 
mission ; but what fun to try! 
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Constable 
Books 





Collector’s Progress 
WILMARTH LEWIS 


Inspirer and editor-in-chief of the Yale 
Edition of the Correspondence of Horace 
Walpole, Wilmarth Lewis has now written 
reminiscences of his collecting life. 
Jobn @ London writes : “ both a Walpolian 
footrote and a. tale of treasure hunting. 
In both aspects it is a thriller.” — tins. 30x 


Luxembourg: Land 
of Legends 


W. J. TAYLOR-WHITEHEAD 


You really can spend a delightful holida 
in Luxembourg on {25. “A _ be ok 
which inspires the reader with wanderlust 
to visit the diminutive Duchy.” (77rd). 

likustrated Map i2:. 64 
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Time and Chance 
JOHN CONNELL 


MARGHANITA LASK! (Spectator): “‘ This 
book is. about the retreat of British 
overnment from an imaginary South 
y sme Trust Territory. 

“Its strength depends on the convincin 
portrayal of the small group of educat 
men working for their various ends. 
Here was a subject very well worth 
writing about, and Mr. Connell has 
written a very English story and a very 
good one.” 15s. 


Be Kind to the 
Killer 
HENRY WADE 


“One can always depend on Henry 
Wade for a soundly-written, thoughtful 
thriller, and in my opinion Be Kind to 
the Killer is his best yet. Gripping and 
authentic.” Western Mail. 12s. 62. 


The Third Pip 
RUPERT LANG 


The outra, y funny adventures of a 
subaltern in search of promotion at the 
end of World War 11. “ Rockingly 
funny.” JOHN BETJEMAN (Daily Telegraph). 

10s. 64. 
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international Association 
for Researchin Income & Wealth 


Bibliography 
on Income and Wealth 


Vol. 1, 1937-1947 
Edited by DANIEL CREAMER 


The first volume of this work covers 
a period when research was most 
active and fruitful. It includes 
material published throughout the 
world. 


a 











63s. net 


Income and Wealth 


Series | 
Papers by Richard Stone, Gerhard 
Colm, Jan Marczewski, E. PF. 
Jackson, G. Stuvel, Simon Kuznets, 
| J. B. D. Derksen and W) B. 








Reddaway, edited by Eric Lundberg. 
30s. net 


AT NG 2 
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A lively and ) 
comprehensive survey 


BOSWORTH MONCK’S 


How the 
Civil Service Works 


The only book on this subject 


How does the great system of Government 
Offices operate? What do the various 
Departments do? What is their relation to 
each other and to society as a whole? 
What reforms can be made to the general 
advantage? This book—the first on the 
subject—seeks to answer these and related 
questions. By analysis of the parts it 
builds up a clear picture of the whole. It 
is assured of a welcome from Civil Servants 
and all bodies who deal with Government 
Departments. 


The book has been under preparation for 
three years and has been submitted in proof 
to the Departments concerned. The pub- 
lishers believe that they have here a book 
which will be regarded as a standard text. 
It will certainly create a new understanding 
of the co: *% organism which row touches 
the lives of us all. 


Demy 8vo (8} x 5§) 256 pp. 25/- net 





Published by Phoenix House Ltd. 38 
William IV Street, London, W.C.2. Obtain- 
able from, or through, your bookshop. 
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3 Inquisitive Genius 
Eugenics: Galton and After. By C. P. Blacker. Duckworth. 349 pages. 255. 


Anyone attempting to write a bio- 
graphy of Francis Galton has a 
formidable difficulty to surmount. 
Almost all that could be said about him 
has already been well said ‘by his disciple 
and friend, Karl Pearson. Dr Blacker 
does not attempt the task ; instead, after 
a survey of Galton’s life, beliefs and dis- 
coveries, he devotes the major part of 
this book to an account of the develop- 
ment of eugenic science and creed since 
the great man died. 

The biographical chapters describe 
most enjoyably this energetic and in- 
quisitive genius whose life spanned the 
gap between the reigns of Géorge IV and 
George V. His range of interests was 
immense, and those readers who are well 
aware of his pre-eminent researches into 
inheritance and his eugenic beliefs will 
be surprised to encounter him exploring 
in South-West Africa, testing the dogs 
of Berne with a high-pitched whistle in 
the end of his walking-stick, counting 
the fidgets of the audiehce at a Royal 
Geographical Society lecture, or con- 
ducting a statistical inquiry into the 
efficacy of prayer. His work on finger- 
prints and his invention of the mathe- 
matical technique of correlation are 
among his more solid achievements, and 
he can claim too to have originated the 
term anticyclone, 


The remainder of the book is an 
attempt to say what Galton’s views on 
eugenics would be now if he had had 
access to the new knowledge amassed in 
the last forty years. Dr. Blacker dis- 
cusses population trends, mental testing 
and selection procedure, modern de- 
velopments in genetics, the spread of 
contraception, the Lysenko controversy 


and social policy. It was perhaps 
inevitable, with. such great changes; to 
discuss, that some of his chapters should 
read like a review of the year, and the 
author is at his best when dealing 
critically and at length with a single 
book or topic of controversy. 


Since Galton died new knowledy= of 
genetics has shown that human 
inheritance is far more complex thang 
was at one time thought. It has become 
plain that “ negative” eugenic policy— 
sterilisation and other methods of pre- 
venting the transmission of undesirable 
traits—is only likely to be successful ing 
a very limited number of disorders. [pn 
so far as poor intelligence, most varieties 
of mental disorder and defects of 
character are inherited, their elimina- 
tion by such means would be slow and 
incomplete and would. involve com- 
pulsion on the widest scale. But 
eugenics has hardly yet recovered from 
the bad name foisted on it by Nazi 
racial policy and Dr Blacker firmly 
rejects compulsion. 


“Positive” eugenic measures to 
encourage sound physical health, high 
intelligence and moral qualities remain. 
In much recent legislation, in population 
and economic policy, and in movements 
widespread in civilised countries for 
family planning, Dr Blacker sees much 
evidence that eugenic ideals are being 
pursued, albeit haphazardly. In an 
egalitarian age, however, the belief that 
all men are. created unequal and that 
some should be encouraged to procreate 
and others discouraged will meet hos- 
tility. This book should go far to 
overcome any prejudice. 


Lord Tedder 


Tedder. By Roderic Owen, Collins. 320 pages. 18s. 


The air arm has had less than its due 
share of postwar controversy and remi- 
niscence. Though libraries could now be 
filled with books on the actions of the 
land commanders, relatively little has 
been written of the main campaigns in the 
air. Of the few air leaders whose names 
ate widely known, one is certainly, how- 
ever, Marshal of the Royal Air Force 
Lord: Tedder, and a biography of him 
has long been needed. He won one of 
the crucial air battles of the war—in the 
Middle East, where victory was essential 
for success on the ground. 


Mr Owen’s book, however, hardly 
meets adequately the lack of books about 
the air arm. His study of Lord Tedder 
as a2 man is marred -by a naiveté of 
approach, and his study of Lord Tedder 
as a leader and strategist is too limited 
to be fully satisfactory. The Air 
Marshal, naturally quiet, reticent and 
unspectacular, is admittedly a difficult 


( figure to portray. Even Mr Churchill 


in 1941 seriously misjudged him as being 
merely “a man of nuts and bolts.” Why, 
in fact, did he come through to the top ? 
His virtues of determination, thorough- 
ness, tact and high professional skill are 
not a complete answer. Probably the 
real reason, at any rate for the success 


in the Middle East which laid the basis 
of his reputation as a commander, wis 
the single minded way in which he gave 
expression to the fundamentally sound 
concept of strategy with which the RAF 
entered the war—that its first and main 
duty was to secure command of the air. 
Lord Tedder enforced this by a ruthiess 
concentration of his aircraft for decisive 
battles with the enemy, and set his face 
calmly against the clamour for dispersion 
of the RAF to give local protection © 
the hard-pressed ground troops. 

Once superiority had been achiev-d, 
however, and the air war entered its 
second phase, RAF opinion was sharply 
divided on the way in which this com- 
mand of the air was to be exploited. 
Lord Tedder became, as much by reas 
of his duties as General Eisenhower's 
Deputy as by any deep theoretical con- 
viction, the exponent of the use of air 
forces. to help win the immediate land 
battle, as opposed to Sir Arthur Harris's 
view of victory by destroying ‘h< 
enemy’s industrial potential. The issus 
involved in this dispute are fairly, if not 
profoundly, set out by Mr Owen. It 's 
a controversy which has been sharpeasd 
by the addition of the atom bomb to te 
airman’s armoury. — 
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Augustus John 


Chiaroscuro, 
285 pages. zoOs. 


This delectable book has, from the 
reviewers standpoint, a grave disadvan- 
tage. It is not meant to be read, as a 
reviewer must read, consecutively from 
start to finish ; it is a succession of con- 
versations, not a discourse. It has no 
single connected theme ; it “follows no 
connected chronological order ; it sug- 
gests indeed less the chiaroscuro of its 
ute than an incomplete collection af 
zesserae, brilhant constatuents of a grand 
mosaic whose composition and balance 
cannot be inferred. “Fragments of 
Autobiography,” says the sub-title ; from 
almost any of these fragments there could 
be reconstructed, ex pede Herculem, a 
character, but an orthodox biographer 
using “ Chiaroscuro ” as his only source 
would, whatever his detective ability, 
soon be reduced to despairing fury. 


It is not, however, as a source-book for 
crmhodox biographers that “Chiaroscuro” 
has been written. Its aim, one would 
guess, is purely to give pleasure and 
emtertainmem, not least to its author. 
And how brilliantly and entirely does it 
succeed! The reader’s enjoyment springs 
from many sources. It springs from the 
consciousness of a personality gloriously 
out of the ordinary and at the same time 
gloriously in the great human tradition. 
(Composed predominantly of Augustus 
Johns, modern society would explode 
and sink without trace. This is chiefly 
a criticism of modern society.) It springs 
{rom the vividness with which scenes, 
andscapes, atmosphere and above all 
individual characters, celebrated or 
obscure, are brought to life; here the 
seeing eye of the artist is turned to 
account in a new medium, triumphantly. 
(Could one infer, from the gusto, 
unsentimentality, affection and occasional 


Fragments of Autobiography. 


By Augustus John, Jonathan Cape. 


wickedness of the writer’s character 
sketches and anecdotes, the quality of 
the painter’s line and colour? Hardly; 
but there is an unmistakable kinship.) 
Not least among the sources of enjoy- 
ment is Mr John’s style ; free-running, 
vigorous, sometimes hyperbolic, some- 
tumes, on the other hand, expressing a 
take-it-or-leave-it objectivity as effective 
in its Own way as the perfectly straight 
face of an outrageously funny raconteur. 
There are moments, particularly where 
affairs of the heart are concerned, when 
one is irresistibly reminded of Kai Lung ; 
there are others which recall the Ruthless 
Rhymes for Heartless Homes. 


It is not, however, possible entirely 
to analyse the delight which Mr John 
bestows. It is rather like the pleasure 
of sunshine, a pervasive sense of 
heightened vitality, a conviction that life 
is more fun than one had supposed. Not 
that he is by any means a Mark Tapley 
or a Pollyanna. He has some lively 
hates, including—a fairly massive inclu- 
sion—the entire modern economic order 
and the entire apparatus of the coercive 
state ; he ends on a note of misgiving, 
a warning that humanity is on the 
wrong track. Nor is he complacent 
about his own achievement. “ Fore- 
sight, calculation, patient planning,” he 
says, “have not been within my grasp. 
I was never apprenticed to a master 
whom I might follow humbly and per- 
haps overtake.” But he has what is 
better than complacency, an undimmed 
sense of “that more than real Presence 
... to be traced in trees, rocks and 
pools, in earth and sky and everything 
that lives.” In this least didactic of 
books there is not only delight but 
wisdom. 


Junior Wranglers 


Mathematics at the Fireside. By G. L. S. Shackle. 


pages. 16s. 


“Did you enjoy this book?” asked 
Gillan. “ Well,” said her father, look- 
ing at her a little sheepishly, “I certainly 
enjoyed it, but I’m not sure that I under- 
siood it all. And I’m not certain whether 
1 was meant to, because the publishers 
say that if the book can be left about in 
\ouses where the unsophisticated live, 
sooner or later the persons for whom the 
book is written will find it, and begin it 
and read it through.” Gillian found this 
puzzling. “Do You mean,” she asked, 
“ that you are sophisticated, or that you 
know nothing about mathematics ? It’s 
a very different kind of maths book from 
the one we have in the Upper Fourth, 
and I would rather have George and 
Lucy’s father teach me than old Miss 
Carpenter.” 

“So you liked the family?” asked 
Gillian’s father.- “I found them a bit 
uresome occasionally. Particularly Lucy, 
who seemed to know all about complex 
number vectors and was better at the 
differential calculus than ever I was. 
How would you like it if every outing 
we took turned into a maths lesson, with 
me doing most of the talking ?” Gillian 


Cambridge University Press. 156 


shook her head. “ Not at all, but they’re 
not really a make-believe family, are 
they? And the book is jolly nicely 
printed by same people I never heard 
of called Syndics. I don’t think I under- 
stand the preface, though I expect you 
did. That part about Lucy’s necklace 
was interesting ; I shall see if mine is the 
same shape as hers when I put it on, 
but it will be a long time before I learn 
how Lucy’s father drew the line of her 
necklace by mathematics.” 

Gillian’s father nodded. “ Me, too. 
I have a lot to do with figures, but I have 
never been any good at maths. But I 
might have been a lot better if I could 
have studied this book when I was a 
boy, because I could never understand 
what dear old Ben, as we called- our 
maths master, was trying to teach us. I 
think those Syndics of yours are right 


when they say that some lucky children 


will really learn mathematics from this 
book.” 

Gillian looked pensive. “Well, I’m 
not sure, but I'd like to keep # on my 
bookshelf ; it might be jolly useful when 
I’m in the Upper Fifth.” f- 
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| Important books from 


| PITMAN 


| Economies 
of Industrial 
Organization 
By A. Beacham. Second Edition. 15/- net 


“... Mr. Beacham’s lucid, succinct method of 
dealing with the problems of organization in 
Britain can confidently be recommended to alli 
—whether their interest be acadernic or prac- 
tical—who are embarking upon the study of 
economics.” ——-The Accountant, 

“, «. Covers several points which are not usually 
found in textbooks on general economics . . . 
recommended to students.””—Management 
Library Bulletin, 


International 
Combines in 


Modern Industry 
By Alfred Plummer. Third Edition. 25/- net 


“Dr. Plummer, in his survey and analysis of 
international combines in modern industry, has 
performed an exceedingly difficul: task with in- 
telligence and clarity.’ —Financial News. 

rok filled a gap in economic literature, and 
provided a foundation for further study.”— 
Stock Exchange Gazette. 


Psychology: General, 


Industrial, Social 
By J. Munro Fraser. 25/- net 


“... this work should become a standard text- 

book.” — Management. 

“. . . It is easy reading, pleasantly free from 

“psychological jargon’ and will be widely read 
many years by personnel officers and all 

whose life is devoted to people rather than 

things.” — Management Library Bulletin. . 


Methods of 
Wage Payment 
in British Industry 
By Norman C. Hunt. 18/- net 


“,.. fills a gap in British management literature, 
for although the Americans have published 
plenty on the subject, we in this country, have 
not. Mr. Hunt writes as an idealist, but one 
whose idealism is tempered by expert know- 
ledge.” —Personnel Management. 

“...& very valuable contribution to a complex 
subject.”—A.E.U. Journal. 


A Course in Applied 
Economics 
By E.'H. Phelps Brown. 25/- net 


“_.. Everywhere he shows an impressive ability 
to combine intellectual penetration with borse 
sense, to set the findings of current speculation 
in perspective, and to illuminate difficulties with 
apt example and analogy .. . should occupy an 
accessible place on the shelves of anyone whose 
work leads him, from time to time, to lament 
that he has not kept abreast of modern econ- 
omics,”"—-Economist. 


Transport 


Staff Retations 
By Frank Gilbert. 20/- net 


“. .. worthy of the highest recommendation.” 
—Modern Transport. 

“Although “Transport Staff Relations’ is valo- 
able as sve first up-to-date textbook on its 
subject, it wat! be apparent that it is more than 
that. It contains a t deal of commonsense in 
the views it postulates as to how labour rela- 
tions and problems should be approached.” 
—Raiiway Gazette. 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Lid 


Parker St. + Kingsway * London, W.C.2 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Profits Too Low 


OS of the main reasons for last year’s balance of 
payments crisis was that industrial profits were too 
low. This is not a contentious political opinion. It is 
a sad statistical fact. According to the preliminary esti- 
mates of the national income statisticians (published in 
Cmd.8486 and unamended in the. Economic Survey), 
wages, salaries and forces’ pay rose by £838 million in 
1951, but all other incomes, before including stock 
appreciation, fell by £331 million. Although full 
estimates are not yet available, it is clear that the main 
brunt fell on company profits and within this heading— 
since dividends increased by £78 million—with even 
greater weight on additions to free company reserves, 
which had been a principal component of saving in 1950 
and previous postwar years. 


The impact on Britain’s balance of payments was 
dramatic and direct. Although most other forms of 
saving rose slightly in 1951, the squeeze on companies’ 
free reserves caused total domestic savings (including 
depreciation provisions and additions to tax reserves) to 
fall by nearly £400 million in the year, while gross 
domestic capital formation (partly because of Govern- 
ment re-stocking) rose by over £350 million. This 
shortfall of £750 million between domestic savings and 
investment could only be financed by running down 
external capital and by borrowing abroad—in other 
words, it had its direct arithmetical counterpart in the 
turn round in the balance of payments from a surplus of 
£244 million in 19§0 to a deficit of {£521 million in 1951. 


Some politicians choose to ignore these statistics, hut 


most, of course, have simply not heard of them. This - 


is not surprising. The profits figures that attract most 
attention—those that induce indignant thunder from left 
wing platforms and expostulatory clucking from right 
wing newspapers—are the unamended figures in com- 














IN GERMANY 


The latest report by The Economist Intel- 
ligence Unit reviews economic affairs in 
Germany, and analyses prospects for pro- 
duction, exports to the dollar countries, the 
likely effects on trade of sterling area cuts, 
and much more which may concern business 
people in other countries. There is a 
valuable statistical appendix. 

The Unit now reports on nearly 40 countries 
every 3 months, These reports may be 
obtained by annual subscription, or singly. 
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pany profit and loss accounts. Ina year of inflation these 
«nclude—indeed under British tax law have to include—, 
large element of “ profit” that arises purely from the 
appreciation of stock values—an appreciation that inevit- 
ably carries with it a i need to strengthen 
stock replacement reserves. A tolerably fair analogy, on 
the plane of personal incomes, would be if a rise in fares 
were held to increase the taxable wages or salaries of 
holders of unexpired season tickets, bought at the old 
rates. The national income statisticians estimate that 
total stock appreciation in Britain last year amounted to 
no less than £1,200 million, and it is only when a large 
portion of this fortuitous element is included in company 
profits that the estimate published and publicised in last 
week’s “ Economic Survey ” is arrived at—namely, that 
the total income of companies and public corporations 
rose by just over £500 million last year, or by more than 


20 per cent. 
* 


The average increase of over 20 per cent in such 
“ profits ” was the result of a much bigger proportionate 
increase in the first half of the year and a much smaller 
one in the second half. The 475 companies that pub- 
lished accounts in the first three months of 1952 showed 
an increase in total income including stock appreciation, 
of £414 million, or 16 per cent. The majority of these 
accounts referred to financial years that ended between 
early September and late December of 1951, and many 
of the companies concerned had therefore begun to feel 
the first effects of sagging consumer demand and falling 
raw material prices (but still rising labour costs) in the 
last few months of their trading years. The increase of 
16 per cent in the total income of these 475 companies 
compares with an increase of 32 per cent in the total 
incomes of the 564 companies that published accounts 
in the last quarter of 1951 (excluding the exceptional 
experience of three oil companies), and of 24 per cent 
in the total income of the 515 companies that published 
accounts in the quarter before that. As the rate of profit 
expansion, even as thus illusorily measured, passed i's 
peak (and as earnings on both ordinary capital and net 
worth actually declined), caution clamped down in com- 
pany board rooms. As a result only £584,000 of the 
£414 million increase in total company income reported 
last quarter was passed on in increased dividends ‘ 
ordinary shareholders ; the tax collector took over {29 
million of the increase and most of the rest was added 
to various sorts of much needed reserves. 


The full statistics for the latest quarter, published in 
last week’s issue of the Records and Statistics supplement, 
show the differential impact on the various groups of 
industries of last year’s first downward flicker in demand. 


The results were not, perhaps, precisely those that 4 


3 casual observer of the current scene would expect. The 


groups from which the loudest . ate now 
heard—retail stores, cotton, Sense ae fee footwear—all 
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showed a slight increase in profits on the year here 
analysed, either because they had not worked through the 
existing backlog of their orders or because a ruddy glow 
was imparted to their accounts by their happy experience 
in the first half of the year ; with the writing on the wall 
before them, however, each of these groups slightly 
reduced its ordinary dividend payments. The biggest 
declines, in both income and dividends, were shown by 
wool and other textiles ; some other small groups, such as 
tea plantations, also showed small declines in income but 
their dividends were usually at least maintained. The 
biggest proportionate increases in income were shown by 
rubber companies (whose accounts chiefly reflect sales 
before June of last year) and newspaper, printing and 
paper compamies (whose bumper “ profits” were asso- 
ciated with an increase of no less than 68 per cent in stock 
values). Engineering and electrical manufacturing also 
enjoyed an increase in income slightly above the average. 
There was some sign here, though only a faint one, of 
profit increases pulling resources the way they ought to 
go. Unfortunately, the excess profits levy will from now 
on be pulling lustily at the other end of the same rope. 


os 


The third of the accompanying tables shows the 
balance sheet movements in what, for most of these com- 
panies, was the last full financial year before the sea 
change in credit policy. The total assets of these 475 
companies ran up by £218 million, of which no less than 
{109 million was due to a change in the value of stocks 
and {62 million to an increase in the value of fixed assets, 
but £39 million in sums due from debtors. These 
increases were absorbed with only a small fall in cash 
and gilt-edged holdings, but bank overdrafts increased 
by nearly £29 million (or 47 per cent) and other current 
liabilities and creditors by £81 million ; borrowing on 
debentures ran up by another {19 million and ordinary 
capital increased by just over £20 million (though bonus 
issues no doubt played some part in this). The average 
increase in stock values was some 26 per cent. This 
increase was spread widely across the different industrial 
groups, though the newspapers, printing and paper 
group (up by 68 per cent), chemicals and paint (58 per 
cent), warehousing (43 per cent), cotton (42 per cent), 
and clothing and footwear (31 per cent) are worthy of 
note. 


The 475 profits statements analysed here represent 
a snapshot taken across a period of violent change. Any 
detailed conclusions based on them might therefore be 
badly out of focus. But one thing is clear. When the 
profits statements published in the last quarter of 1951 
were commented on in these columns on February 9th, 
it was pointed out that they mirrored a period when sales 
were much too easy for economic flexibility but profits 
sull too low for national stability. In the following three 
months the first fault was slightly corrected, and the 
latter made grievously worse. In a year of inflation such 
aS 19§1, industry had to make high “ profits” on the 
appreciation of its stocks ; it needed those profits to 
finance stock replacement at higher values, but the tax 
collector prevented it from using sufficient of them for 
this purpose. This nibbling into industry’s free reserves, 
urged on by a farrago of political malevolence, was a 
recipe for balance of payments crisis so long as the high 
tide of inflation lasted. It may prove to have been a 
recipe for something worse if the tide ever turns round 
to full ebb. 
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PROFITS, PROVISIONS AND DEPRECIATION 


(£000) 
Reports Published | 
January-March, i 
i 1952 


Gs a ae 
475 Companies 


ne 


} Previous | Latest 

| Year Year 
Gross trading profit .............es.: 232,190 | 273,037 
Income from investments ........... 19,531 21,175 
Other current income .......eecs++- | 880 | 148 
Non-recurring credits... ..cesceces sss 6,931 | 6,181 


Total income 


Repairs and maintenance ...,........ 1,547 | 1,718 
Dogrdliatiers 6.3.5 ieee | 28,968 31,687 
Income tax (excl. profits tax) ........ | 97,648 | 95,582 
PONE BE 5 Foo oh oda a dete | $8,316} 39,742 
Directors’ emoluments. ............+- 8,704 | 9,058 
Administration charges, etc........... | 8,231 | 8,270 
Contingencies; provisions, etc. ........ 21,549 | =: 21,108 
Pensions ......... batee hand adic cian i 2,341 | 3,348 
Minority share in profits ............ } 1,991 *| 2,189 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ....... 10,786 | 19,420 
Debenture interest ..........ccceces i 6,251 | 6,957 
Preference dividends ..........<.+.<. j 6,134 | §,771 
Ordinary dividends ............00-0+ 81,262 | 31,846 
Revenue reserves . 2.5.0... ccceeceens | 78665; 20,551 
Brought in (parent company) ........ | 41,281 | s-47,920 
Carried forward {parent company) .... | 47,920 | §1,214 











ee ey 


Reports Published 
April, 1951- 
March, 1952 


— 


2,434 Companies 


- 


Previous Latest 
Year Year 


1,142,707 1,517,186 
80,439 90,332 
7,712 6,876 
45,670 34,744 


bec ite isPek | 259,032 300,541 1,276,528 1,649,142 


9,138 11,442 
179,737 207,885 
380,279 525,611 
123,698 | 174,766 


38,736 42,168 
32,981 34,947 
95,322 157,712 
17,426 21,622 


16,991 17,475 
81,326 104,241 
23,583 26,531 
32,675 32,440 


130,659 145,600 

92,629 123,005 
209,714 231,368 
231,368 | 255,065 


Net WortTH, EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 


Preceding Year 


£ Million 
Issued ordinary capital ........ccesseeesesescd 823-5 
Real equity or net worth (le, net assets after 
deducting liabilities and prior charges]........ 765-9 

CuGinkty SOC os Ss ik dh vn ta cetcdben dense 67-4 
Ordinary dividendat sou. ve ccc cccessccsecrtees 81°3 
Earnings rate per cent :—- 

Om MOOG RUNIIEE . Cccans cbdccusecteucesess 89-0 

Qed CUE WEEE Fic ncidcectdccndescatieteege 16-5 
Dividend rates per cent :-—~ 

On isane capital: 2 c< i scccvtnccdesestecct'ss 17-6 

Ch 0b WORE 5 incase ccceteusedareongedan 7-4 


475 CoMPANIES REPORTS PUBLISHED JANUARY-MARCH, 1952 


Latest Year 


| £ Million 
; 343°9 
| 850-2 


75-1 
31-8 


38-4 
15-5 


17-6 
7-1 


| 
~~ * Including amounts retained by subsidiaries and after tax. + After tax, 


ANALYSIS OF COMPANY BALANCE SHEETS 
Janvuary—Marca, 1952 
(£’000) 


Previous| Latest 





Year | Year | 
Capital (Parent | Fixed Assets :— 
Companies) :— } Land, property and 
Debenture ....... | 204,722 | 223,947} plant.:........ 
Preference ..... . | 183,098 | 183,190 | Less depreciation. 
Ordinary. . ..6es> 323,471 343,861 | 





711,291 | 750,998 | 
Reserves and) 


Surplus :— 
Capital reserves... | 112,303 | 127,53 | 
Revenue res. and | | 


carry forward ... | 830,133 | 378,759 | 
ey meet caceeeiesel Intangible Assets 

Total Capital Re- 
serves & Surplus 1,153,727 1,257,290 | 


Cutside Interests i 
in Subsidiaries | 30,548 | 34,061 | 


i 
and Provisions -— | investments .... 
Bank overdraftsand | PS uth bask nce 
Mele (3 sSaes | 60,763 89,483 
Creditors and ac- | 
crued charges.... | 817,154 | 381,067 


Reserve for future | 
taxation .......- 
Other provisions .. | 








Current Assets :— 


PUBLISHED 


475 
Companies 


Previous | Latest 
Year Year 


. | 737,584 | 820,768 


. | 212,107 | 233,490 


525,427 | $87,278 


| Tradeinvestments 59,020 | 66,192 


40,158 | 42,558 


- | 423,110 | 530,594 
258,022 | 297,167 


| Gilt-edgedsecurities | 23,579 20,299 

Current Liabilities. | Other marketable 
| 
1 


. | 169,577 | 170,018 
. | 173,038 | 173,400 


1,045,326 |1,191,478 
1,669,931 | 887,506 











> 
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Record Roundabout 


() N April roth Electrical and Musical Industries sent 
a letter to EMI record dealers telling them that 
the company would start production of long-playing 
records in October. This: puts an end to nearly four 
years’ speculation about EMI’s attitude to LP 
records. These have been on sale in the United States 
since 1948 ; in this. country they were put on the market 
in 1950 by the Decca Record Company, EMI's principal 
British competitor. Shortly after the introduction of the 
LP record by Decca, EMI stated that the company 
would continue for the time being to issue all its work 
on standard records, but promised that dealers would be 
given six months’ notice of any change in this policy. 
This notice has now been given, but with no indication 
of the type of long-playing record that EMI intends to 
adopt. 


Until 1948, all recordings were made on standard discs 
that played for less than five minutes a side, and revolved 
at a common turntable speed of 78 revolutions per 
minute. In that year, the Columbia Record company 
in America began to issue discs with a playing time of 
approximately 25 minutes a side. This they did by 
placing the grooves more closely together and reducing 
the turntable speed to 33} rpm, The records themselves 
were no bigger than the standard 12 inch 78 rpm record 
which had up till then been the main medium for record- 
ing classical music. The LP records presented an 
immediate challenge to the 78 rpm record for the repro- 
duction of major works, for they provided a performance 
without interruptions every five minutes for record chang- 
ing. Many such works fit into one or sometimes two sides 
of a 334 rpm long-playing record while a number of 
well-known operas fit on two records involving only three 
breaks in the complete performance. The long-playing 
records have several incidental advantages ; they are 
unbreakable, easy to store and are cheaper per playing 
minute than the 78 rpm recordings. It is questionable, 
however, whether these-features alone would have turned 
the scale in their favour, 


Shortly after the 33} rpm record was introduced 
in the United States, Columbia’s principal rival, 
RCA-Victor, introduced a second type of record which 
ran at a speed of 45 rpm. Strictly speaking, this is not 
a long-playing record, for the discs are 7 inches in dia- 
meter, and play for the same time as a standard size 
78 rpm disc ; they were really designed to operate with 
a highly efficient changing mechanism incorporated in 
the turntable spiridle. They have never become serious 
competitors of the 33} rpm record for the standard 
classics, but they appear to meet a definite need in the 
American market. An element of uncertainty about the 
future of these three speeds, 78, 45 and 334 rpm, has 
been kept alive by the knowledge that Victor has done 
some experimental work on a 12 inch 45 rpm record 
that would play almost.as long as the 334 rpm record, 
and companies in Europe have toyed with the idea of a 
long-playing 78 rpm disc. 


Given the success of LP records in the United States, 
where the catalogues now list 5,500 different recordings, 
EMI’s delay in introducing them is not easy to explain. 
Between them, EMI and Decca‘are responsible for the 


great bulk of the records produced in Britain, sold under 
their own ‘trade-marks or pressed for the small= 
record companies. Home sales have become fairly 
stable at between 1§ and 20 million records a year, sever! 
times larger than before the war. There was, in addition, 
an export business of nearly 48 million records last yer, 
worth {2 million, and exports in the first quarter of «his 
year reached nearly £600,000. Import restrictions ip 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, three of the 
leading foreign markets, will cut these sales during the 
rest of the year, and the slump in the American record 
market may cut them further. Last vear a quarter of 
Decca’s £1 million exports went to the United States: 
EMI's exports sales were smaller because the company 
does not distribute its own records in the United States. 
Almost from the start Decca has been pressing long- 
playing records for export to America, and in 1950 bezan 
to sell them in this country, too. In the past two years, 
during which it has been in sole command of the British 
LP record market, Decca has built up a catalogue of 
550 long-playing records which includes most of the 
popular classics and many modern works, while EMI ha; 
continued to record on the standard 78 rpm discs. 


For a number of reasons, it was probably easier for 
Decca to take the decisive step to LP records two years 
ago than it is now for EMI. Long-playing records are 
admirably suited to classical works, which never formed 
as big a part of Decca’s business as they did of EMI's. 
Even with its present leadership in LP records, Decca’s 
sales of major works may not represent more than 20 per 
cent of the total value of its sales, whereas the corre- 
sponding proportion for EMI might be at least 40 per 
cent. Classical and near-classical works are kept in the 
catalogues for a longer time than popular music, and :he 
companies and their dealers are obliged to hold stocks 
of such records dating back for some years. This repre- 
sents a vast amount of locked-up capital. Nor caa 
recordings be easily transposed from 78 rpm to 334 rpm. 
The unsatisfactory quality of some earlier long-playinz 
records was due to attempts at direct transposition. Only 
a small proportion of the performances sold on 78 rpm 
discs were originally recorded on magnetic tape, but it is 
only from these tape recordings that long-playing records 
can satisfactorily be made. For most of the works on 
78 rpm discs it would be necessary to make new record- 
ings with new artists. 


Any company with a big classical catalogue might wel! 
dislike the prospect of having to re-record a considera)!: 
proportion of its stock and of scrapping or duplicating 
its own and its dealers’ stocks of the same work on 
78 rpm discs. Dealers who are carrying 66% per cent 
purchase tax on their existing stocks and who are under- 
standably short of cash would find it no more agreeabic. 
EMI’s agreements with the two rival American com- 
panies also made a decision difficult. The relations 
between the British and American companies are difficult 
4 ~~ a the financial ties that existed betwe:1 

em have dissolved, retain rights to a common 
trade-mark in certain Staniaee The clearest case 
is that of British and American Decca. The English 
company set up an American subsidiary in the ’thirtics 
which, as it grew, became more interested in pressing 
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its own records and less in distributing those from the 
English company. After the war the two companies 
gradually separated, leaving American Decca with the 
American rights to the Decca trade-mark. The English 
Decca company, which retained world rights outside the 
American continent, sells its own records in the United 
States as London Records, and sells American Decca 
records here as Brunswick ; it also has the British rights 
f the Capitol catalogue and has now an interest in the 
German Telefunken group. The British Columbia 
company severed relations with its American parent in 
‘he early thirties and is now owned by EMI. But EMI 
has continued to distribute the American Columbia 
catalogue, using American “masters” and making 
pressings from them in this country for sale here and 
abroad. EMI has a similar agreement with Victor 
which distributes EMI records in America. Victor has 
the right to sell under the His Master’s Voice trade-mark 
but does not do so. A third agreement exists with 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, who supply film sound-track 
from which EMI makes direct recordings. 

At one time, the competition in America between 
Columbia’s 33} rpm long-playing record, and Victor’s 
45 rpm, threatened to be mutually destructive. 
With EMI distributing the catalogues of both com- 
panies in Britain, a choice between their two long- 
playing systems would be certain to give sore offence to 
the other. But EMI’s neutrality has not pleased either of 
them. Both American companies are anxious to see their 
own long-playing records sold in competition with 
Decca’s in the British and Commonwealth markets. 
Whether because of dissatisfaction or not, the American 
Columbia company has made new arrangements for the 
distribution of its catalogue outside the United States, 
and from the beginning of next year this will be done not 
by EMI but by the Dutch company Philips. 

This is a serious blow, for at-one stroke it deprives 
EMI of access to Columbia’s extensive long-playing 
repertoire, just when EMI is entering the LP business, 
and offers it instead to a competitor new to the industry. 
Philips has not pressed records on any scale before ; since 
EMI has the rights to the Columbia trade-mark (as 
distinct from the American Columbia catalogue) in this 
and in other countries, Philips wil! presumably have to 
distribute American Columbia records under a different 
name, and to avoid the British import restrictions, the 
records might have to be pressed here rather than in 
Holland. In this case Philips might find it easier to 
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arrange for, say, Decca to press records for it in this 
country rather than install complete new plant here. 


Although it seems certain that EMI will sell 33} tpm 
records, the loss of the Columbia catalogue and the con- 
clusion of a new agreement with Victor may lead the 
company to press a number of 45 rpm records as well. 


_Even among the classics, some of the EMI’s best selling 


records are short pieces—single movements or arias— 
which do not play for more than four or five minutes. 
There is no point in recording these on LP 334 rpm 
records, but recorded on 45 rpm-records they would have 
a better tone than the standard 78 rpm disc, take 
up less space and also be unbreakable. Without the need 
for the elaborate record changer that now makes it 
impossible to play Victor 45 rpm records on a turntable 
with a normal-sized spindle, such 7 inch discs might be 
built up as serious competitors, not to the 33} rpm 
long-playing record, but to the 78 rpm recording of the 
short classics and of popular music. 


EMI’s plans in this direction will not be known until 
later in the year, when the first long-playing catalogues 
are sent to the dealers. But a bold step seems to be 
needed to make good the leeway that the company has 
lost, by its late entry into the LP market. Any move 
towards 45 rpm would shortly be followed by a similar 
move by Decca, which is pressing 45 rpm records for the 
American market ; but Philips might not at this stage be 
able to do the same, since Columbia in America make no 
45 tpm pressings. There is also a possibility that EMI 
may have been able to use the intervening years to 
develop a better material for the records than the stan- 
dard polyvinyl chloride available here. This is not as 
good as the vinylite used for long-playing records in the 
United States but careful mixing and blending can 
improve it. EMI is not, however, alone in this work. 


Although the market for classical music is more stable 
than that for popular recordings, its ability to absorb 
the output of two new producers in addition to Decca 
may be open to question. Decca, with most of the 
popular classics already on sale, must have skimmed 
much of the cream of the long-playing market. But there 
are indications that the 33} rpm record need not be 
limited to classical works. Some of the best selling 
records in America are long-playing selections by popular 
bands. A larger market on these lines will have to be 
developed, especially by Philips, if the capital investment 
in long-playing records is to be justified. 


Business Notes 


Big Borrowers’ Turn 


It is difficult to say exactly what “success” means for 
such an issue as the £150 million of British Electricity 44 
per cent stock, 1974-79, which was offered on Friday last 
week at a point discount. The terms were geared to attract 
the ordinary investor on interest considerations alone, but 


he can hardly be nowadays to be able to produce 
£150 million over three months and the ts have no 
doubt taken a major part of the issue—though perhaps, it 


would be plausible to guess, a smaller stint than they took 
of the 1950 issue. At any rate, applications up to £100,000 
have been allotted in full, and over that figure at about 90 per 
cent; the dividing line in 1950 was {£250,000 with 
allotments at the rate of 84 per cent for applications 
above that amount, 


The new stock opened at } discount—an inevitable recogni- 
tion of the fact that the existence of a departmental “ tap ” 
may favour those buyers who are prepared to wait while the 
loan is being digested—and by mid-week was no better than 
5/16 discount. No doubt this somewhat inauspicious start 
to dealings will not greatly disturb the authorities at this stage, 
for they had a major success in peddling out the 1950 
issue. But a similar success on this occasion would raise 
pointed questions of monetary policy—or alternatively would 
flow from the conviction on the part of the investing public 
that the foreign exchange crisis was well on the way towards 
solution. The behaviour of the gilt-edged market this week 
does not suggest that investors generally have reached any 


such firm views, and the weight of the electricity issue must 
be expected to have its effect on the normal course of gilt- 
edged prices in coming weeks. 
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The placing of a further tranche of Tanganyika 3} pet 
cent stock 1970-73 offers an unwonted opportunity to the 
life insurance funds and the surtax paying investor. The 
new issue of {2,280,000 stock is on identical terms with the 
£1,750,000 issue made nearly two years ago; some 
{1,500,000 is being placed with the institutions at a basic 
price of 88, resulting in an inviting gross yield to redemption 
approaching 43 per cent. 


* x * 


Points on Distillers 


Tee Distillers Company is developing something of a 
flair for the unconventional in its capital financing methods. 
The company was one of the first to exploit the issue of 
unsecured loan stocks ; it placed two serial issues with the 
institutions in 1950, for a total of £10 million with annual 
repayments extending to 1960, side-stepping the market and 
seeking no quotation for the stocks. This week brings the 
expected announcement of further financing, in a totally un- 
expected form. The company is raising {10 million § per 
cent unsecured loan stock, repayable in 1964, but convertible 
into 4s. ordinary shares between November 1st this year and 
November 1, 1957, at varying rates—116 shares’ for each 
£100 stock at first date, 112 shares at November 1, 1953 and 
1954, 108 shares at November 1, 1955, 104 shares at Novem- 
ber 1, 1956, and 100 shares in 19§7. The first year option 
implies a price of 17s. 3d. per share, compared with 18s. 
when the announcement was made. 


An interval for reflection now presents itself before the 
publication of the prospectus on Thursday next week and the 
opening of the lists on the following Tuesday. Without 
doubt, this is not a method that could be adopted by more 
than a small proportion of industrial borrowers, for the con- 
version option, to be of attraction, presupposes solid worth 
and expanding possibilities for the existing equity capital. 
That a § per cent stock with a life of no more than twelve 
years should require such an additional inducement is no 
doubt a disagreeable discovery to those prospective borrowers 
who only a short time ago were thinking in terms of a § per 
cent basic rate for first-class debentures. Inside the Distillers’ 
boardroom, the alternatives were presumably a higher coupon 
rate or an equity issue. With the 4s. ordinary shares standing 
at the time of the announcement at 18s. to yield £5 per cent 
how much would have had to be conceded in the price of a 
rights issue ? And what then would have been the feelings 
of holders in balancing the value of the rights against the 
fact that their existing shares had been thoroughly 
“ banged ”? 

On the assumption that a rapid flow of conversions is aimed 
at, Distillers have ingeniously avoided this quandary, which 
has led to much disturbance of particular share values in the 
last six months. But there is 4 wider question apart from 
the mere mechanics of issue that then arises. If it is true 
that the effect of the Distillers issue is to increase the equity 
capital by taking two stages instead of one, how do the exist- 
ing holders of Distillers ordinary stand? They have no say 
in the terms of the issue, and have no rights though they are 
promised special consideration. In saluting the ingenuity 
of the Distillers issue, therefore, it is still proper to call atten- 
tion to the fact that it involves an alteration of the participa- 
tion of the existing ordinary shareholders without formal 


consent on their part. 
+ . * 


Bank Deposits and Government Borrowing 
It is evident from the figures of the clearing banks for 


April that the effectiveness of the new monetary discipline is 


being fully maintained. Bank advances, which rose by £13.6 
million in the previous month, increased by only £6.7 million 
in the four weeks to April 16. Some decline in demands for 
additional advances is a normal feature of the first month of 
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the nation’s financial year, after the heavy pressures of the 
tax-collecting season ; and this latest increase is appreciably 
less than that for any previous postwar April since 1948—-the 
1951 movement was {12 million. It is understood, moreover, 
that it was wholly represented by additional loans to public 
utilities—including, apparently, the BEA, whose floating 
indebtedness, as shown in last week’s loan prospectus, was 
£121 million at end-March.: Evidently, the banks are succced- 
ing in holding the position disclosed by the latest of the full 
quarterly analyses of advances: between November and 
February, it will be recalled, aggregate advances to the private 
sector of the national economy were approximately stabilised, 
During the past month, too, there was a sharp decline in the 
volume of credit extended by the discount and purchase of 
commercial bills : clearing bank portfolios shrank from { 176 
million to £133 million. To some extent this contraction 
merely reflects the increase in the proportion of such bills 
retained in portfolios by the Eastern and other overseas banks 
and by discount houses, but there is no doubt that it also 
results from a genuine decline in the volume of bill finance— 
in response to the increase in London bill rates, the ban on 
refinance credits and the cuts in sterling area imports. 


For these reasons, it is apparent that the month’s upturn in 
bank deposits, after their three months of seasonal decline, is 
wholly attributable ta Governmental demands upon the banks. 
Net deposits rose during the four weeks by £31 million, to 
£5,715 million—not a large increase for this season, but one 
that cannot fairly be compared with the £111 million increase 
shown for April, 1951, since the movement then was distorted 
by fortuitous influences (and was, indeed, largely offset by an 
abrupt fall in the following month). The rise in Govern- 
mental demands, arising from the opening of the phase of 
Exchequer deficits and from the reduction in the flow of 
external finance as the external deficit narrows, is reflected 
in an expansion of the banks’ holdings of Treasury bills by 
nearly £72 miilion—a movement that is offset only to the 
extent of £54 million by a net decline in call money and cash. 
Despite the expansion in the total of liquid assets, the 
liquidity ratio has declined further, to 31.6 per cent, but this 
movement is wholly due to the fact that gross deposits (on 
which the ratios are customarily computed) were raised 
sharply by an abnormal growth of items in_ transit. 


Partly for the same reason, the ratio of “risk” assets ~ 


(advances plus investments) dropped by a full point, to 
64.9 per cent. This month will bring a more genuine relief 
to this ratio, as the first proceeds of the BEA loan are used 
to reduce bank advances. Moreover, the financing of the 
“ departmental ” share of the loan will augment the Treasury's 
borrowings on bills, and thus will help to raise the banks’ 
liquidity ratio—unless the monetary authorities take counter- 
measures to reinforce their discipline, for example, by trying 
to speed up the flow of the new stock through the “ tap.” The 
particular tactics they choose to adopt in this context will 
obviously be a major influence upon the gilt-edged market for 
some time to come. 


* * * 


Australia Draws from the Fund 


Australia is to purchase $30 million from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, This is the first transaction of any 
sterling country with the IMF since 1949. Im that year 
Australia purchased $20 million and India $31.7 million. 
The sale of dollars to Australia is the third transaction of the 
IMF this year, the others being sales of $37.5 million to 
Brazil and of $2,200,000 to Iran. The loosening of the 
Fund’s purse strings follows the recent directive on ‘ts 
operations issued under the authority of Mr Rooth, the new 
managing director. Australia has a quota of $200 million 
with the IMF. In accordance with the articles of agree- 
ment any member may purchase currencies from the Fund 
to finance temporary deficits in its balance of payments 
provided that the Fund’s holdings of its currency does 
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HE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


OF SOUTH AFRICA umrep 


Bankers in South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. Bankers to the 
Governments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 


Capital Authorised and Subscribed - £10,000,000 
Capital Paid-up - - += - = £5,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - -  #£5,000,000 


| 
10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and 
| 


77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


LONDON WALL GBranch — 63 London Wall, €.C.2. 
WEST END Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
NEW YORK Agency — 67 Wall Street. 
HAMBURG Agency — Speersort, 6. 





Exhibitors and visitors to the Fair are cordially 
invited to make use of the complete banking service provided 
there by Barclays Bank. The staff at our stands given below 
will be pleased to help you in any way possible. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN 
RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 

BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


LONDON: Olympia, Stand A.6 Farls Court, Stand $.23 Banking Business of every descr ere transacted 
BIRMINGHAM: Castle Bromwich, Outdoor Stand 1105/1004 at all Branches and Agencies. 




























Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941 
Head Office: KARACHI (Pakistan). 


Authorised Capital ... .. Pak. Rs. 20,000,000 
Issued & Subscribed... .. Pak. Rs. 10,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ad .. Pak. Rs. 10,000,000 
Reserve Funds aa ... Pak. Rs. 10,000,000 
Deposits as on 31/12/51 ... Pak. Rs, 438,200,000 


CALEDONIAN 


Insurance Company 
FOUNDED 1805 











incerporated by 
Special Act of Parliament 


In selecting desirable trade relations for exports and 
imports with Pakistan, Habib Bank Ltd., with 45 
branches spread over West and East Pakistan, can prove 
to be most helpful and you are invited to use our 
services. 

The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign 
exchange business, including opening and advising of 
commercial letters of credit, collection of documentary 
bills, remittances, etc. 


FOREIGN BRANCHES: Bombay, Calcutta and 
Colombo. 


CORRESPONDENTS & AGENTS at all important 
cities of the world. 


| A World Wide 
Organization Transacting 
All Classes Of Insurance 


' 
| General Manager : William Graham Robertson 


HEAD OFFICE : St Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
LONDON OFFICE : 5 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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The chemicals-from-petroleum industry is now 
helping in yet another way to meet this country’s 
urgent need of raw materials. A shortage of 
sulphur means a severe drag on production. 
Rubber, rayon, steel, paper, dye-stuffs, many 
essential chemicals — even more homely things 
like starch and gelatine —all utilise sulphur at 
some stage of their making. In this country 
most sulphur is used for producing sulphuric 
acid, a vital need in literally hundreds of 





Shell Chemicals 
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processes, not least in the manufacture of 
the super-phosphate fertilisers. so. important 
in present-day farming. Though Britain’s 
sulphur is mainly imported, plants have 
been established to produce it here — plants 
very different from the traditional kilns. The 
first of these new plants to come into operation 
is at Stanlow, where rock sulphur, 99.9% 
pure, is now being produced by Shell from 
petroleum. 


SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2 


(DISTRIBUTORS) 
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not increase by more than 25 per cent of its quota in any 
rwelve months’ period. Since no other member is likely 
to buy Australian pounds from the Fund this means that 
in any one year Australia may buy dollars up to $50 million. 
The $30 million purchase announced this week will be 
drawn between now and the end of next September. The 
dollars will be drawn from the Fund as they are required 
by Australia to meet part of its dollar deficit. They will 
not be paid into the sterling area dollar pool, but will 
reduce by an equivalent amount the drawings which Australia 
will be making on the gold and dollar reserve. 


The question that Australia’s action inevitably raises is 
whether this breaking of the ice is to be followed by an 
approach to the Fund by other members of the sterling 
area. If Australia is de¢med a suitable purchaser of dollars 
the eligibility of other sterling area countries, who have 
a combined quota of nearly $2,000 million with the Fund, 
can be taken for granted. These quotas are fully available 
in the sense that no utilisation of these facilities with the 
Fund have taken place over the past twelve months. In 
case of need, therefore, and assuming the IMF were willing, 
the sterling area could mobilise close on $500 million from 
this source in the coming twelve months. 


Petrol Tax in Committee 


On Wednesday of this week the Finance Bill started 
what threatens to be its long and tortuous journey through 
committee. The first day’s debate was devoted to the petrol 
tax, a subject on which both parties are inhibited—by their 
past records and present — manceuvring—from talking 
any great deal of sense. € most serious reason for doubt- 
ing the efficacy of the petgol tax is the fear that the 
force of the new duty may be largely absorbed by the undis- 
tributed profits of public and private companies ; it is only 
to the extent that the increase in costs is passed on to the 
public that the tax can have its full and desirable effect of 
cutting back consumption in general. In the present political 
conjuncture, however, no member of Parliament is®very 
willing to point this out—and Wednesday’s debate therefore 
tended to lapse into a farcical situation in which members on 
each side were expressing fears that the tax would work, and 
the Chancellor seemed imtent on issuing assurances that it 
probably would not. Mr Butler estimated the increase in cost 
for users of small cars doing 30 miles per gallon at 4d. per 
mile, for users of larger cars doing 20 miles per gallon at 
ad. per mile, and for commercial users at 34 or 4 per Cent. 
He did not believe that this would mean an automatic 
increase in fares, and he welcomed “ the statesmanlike 
approach of. the Road Haulage Executive, which has 
promised to keep the position as stable as ible and has 
stated that it does not intend to increase its rates, at any 
rate for the time being.” 


In the course of the debate, the Government announced 
small compensatory grants to disabled servicemen using 
invalid chairs and to flying and gliding clubs; it also 
promised to consider the difficulties of other users of invalid 
chairs and taxicab drivers. An opposition amendment to 
exempt white spirit and light oils used in the paint and 
cther non-transport industries was, however, resisted on the 
grounds that all imported oils contained some dollar element. 
The real battles on the committee stage of the Finance Bill 
lie ahead. They are likely to be fought on EPL, where con- 
cessions would accord with justice and the need for economic 
flexibility without encouraging any increased demand for 
tesources ; and on purchase tax where the Financial Secretary 
to the Tre promised this week that the Government 
would give the “ fullest and most careful consideration ” to 
all soepestions that it should flutter away from its present 
anti- i stand. 
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Textiles and Tax 


Tuesday’s debate in the House of Commons on the 
removal of purchase tax on textiles was, not surprisingly, an 
inconclusive affair. Naturally the idea of lifting the tax finds 
favour in Lancashire and Yorkshire, but it is no longer—if it 
ever was—at the root of the textile industry’s trading diffi- 
culties. Even if the Chancellor was prepared to forgo an 
estimated {100 million tax revenue, large sections of the 
cotton and woollen trade would still be no better off than they 
were before. The Financial Secretary’ to the Treasury 
estimated that only 30 per cent of the textile industry’s 
Output attracts any tax ; under the new graduated system of 
tax, at least two-thirds of this escapes extremely lightly. In 
short, the tax has no marked effect on retail selling prices 
except in the case of high quality goods which represent only 
ten per cent of the industry’s output. There is certainly an 
argument for a greater measure of tax relief for quality goods, 
but this was not what the Labour speakers had in mind 


when they asked for the total abolition of purchase tax on 
textiles. 


Some speakers made a point of the psychological effect on 
the market of lifting the tax. The market is, however, suffer- 
ing at this moment from the much stronger psychological 
effect created by continued uncertainty about future tax 
levels. The Government bears some measure of respon- 
sibility for this by its well-meaning undertaking to consider 
amendments to individual tax exemption levels at the com- 
Tittee stage of the Finance Bill. Whén the rate of purchase 
tax is reduced on any item, retailers cannot claim a rebate on 
the tax already paid on goods in stock, and usually have to 
stand the loss themselves. Many retailers were waiting for 
the budget before placing orders for summer stock, but since 
then the continued agitation for alterations in the individual 
“D” levels has impelled them to restrict their buying to the 
minimum while there was any possibility of revised “D” 
limits. This uncertainty has tended to make home trade 
slacRer than it need have been. The completion of the com- 
mittee stage of the Finance Bill and with it the end of the 
argument, should help the textile industry quite as much as 
any tax concessions that may be made. The hardening of 
raw wool prices should do the same, since many orders have 
been withheld in the hope of further price falls. 


The industry’s long-run difficulties may now lie less in the 
home market than abroad. In its Monthly Record, the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce calls the Australian import 
restrictions a “ major blow ” likely to cost {20 million a year, 
while continuing import restrictions in South America keep 
British textiles out of some of their mest promising markets. 
If, however, the Government finally decides to impose similar 
restrictions on the import of foreign textiles into the colonial 
markets, an increase in British sales to these markets may 
offset some of the effects of the Australian cuts. 


* * * 


ICI Does It Again 


For the second successive year the directors of Imperial 
Chemical Industries have been able to recommend an 
increase in the ordinary dividend, this time from 12 to 13 
per cent. They have also been able to announce that the 
group’s profits have more than doubled in the last two years. 
Group profits in 1951, before depreciation and taxation, 
amounted to £48,950,393, or just over {£9 million more than 
in 1950 and just under £25 million more than in 1949 ; group 
net profits. in these two years have risen from {10.8 
million to £23.5 million. All these figures, however, are 


profits as the accountant and the tax collector, not as the 
economist and eventually the shareholder, sees them. In 
real terms the picture is not so heartening. The increases in 
profits in both the last two years have been largely swallowed 
up in reserves for the replacement of fixed and working 
capital. Last year £7 million (against £4 million) was set 
po for stock replacement and {5 million—as in 1950— 
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for obsolescence and the replacement of fixed assets. 
Increased earnings from a remarkable expansion in business 
have been swollen disproportionately by the inflation of 
prices, but real or illusory increases in earnings are both 
treated alike by the tax collector, who took £16.6 million 
from profits last year, against {12,5 million in 1950. 


The constant need to provide for the cost of replacing and 
expanding capital, while the burden of taxation has grown 
heavier, has meant that the growth in gross profits has not 
been accomp&nied by a similar expansion in freely distribut- 
ab'e earnings. The ordinary dividend, however, has been 
allowed to reflect some of the increase in profits. In 1950, 
when profits increased by {£16 million, the dividend was 


Years to December 31 | j3oso | 1950 | 1981 
£ £ b 
CHOU POORE © oss cin vg ne cn Vie vbeiae bos baauwes 23,984,131 | 39,715,280 | 48,950,393 
DOPWCCIMION sini co dpepeoccdsedtccedesenaners 6,660,622 | 8,694,825 8,892,892 
Pantin 5s i cuciee isan a esekee ce oeesen 6,496,828 | 12,455,692 | 16,557,129 
TOP Ot PHOME o5 sinn cde boceccssesssenuve 10,826,681 | 18,562,765 | 23,500,572 
Retained by subsidiaries ......ccecccescecces 554,977 | 1,113,033 2,356,237 
Net profit ........ Scbote un vae cube ead saueene 9,791,503 | 16,845,912 | 20,382,548 
Central obsolescence, etc. ........ce0sseeeeee 3,000,000 | ea ' sak 
Deferred tax feserve ..csoncccscvuresevcusos 2,215,000 2,960,000 | 2,944,000 
Obsolescence and fixed assets replacement reserve ‘en | §,000,000 | 5,000,000 
Stock replacement reserve .......-.-00s0-s0: 4,000,000 | 7,000,000 


Ordinary dividends 


aston] 3,860,581 | 4,133,092 
Added to carry forward ......6.0..ceeeereees 318,814 96,339 420,060 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ........0+0+00008 10 I2 + 3 


raised from 10 to 12 per cent; for 1951, when the rate of 
expansion in profits slowed down, the year’s distribution has 
been raised from 12 to 13 per cent. The recently issued 
new ordinary shares do not rank for this payment, but a 
similar 13 per cent dividend will be confidently expected on 
the new capital of £70,651,162 this year. If this proves to 
be the case then the yield on the new {1 shares at the issue 
price of 40s. 6d. is 6.4 per cent ; the old shares at the current 
price of 43s. 14d. x.d. yield 6 per cent. With an unfavourable 
EPL standard added to ICI’s other problems, however, share- 
holders might be wise to assume that the phase of expanding 
dividends may now be temporarily coming to an end—even 
if, thanks to the capital development programme, the phase 
of expanding profits is not. 


2 x * 


Healthier Film Finance 


Mr James Lawrie, managing director of the National 
Film Finance Corporation, was this week able to give British 
film production a somewhat cleaner bill of health for 1951-52 
than he had been able to present in previous years. Of the 
films released in 1951 that were backed with public money 
by the Corporation, a rather higher proportion seem likely 
to cover at any rate 70 per cent of their costs than did in 
earlier years—thanks largely to the operation of the “ Eady 
plan” by which a small proportion of box-office takings is 
siphoned off and distributed specifically to the producers. 
In the corporation’s annual report for 1951-52, the effects 
of the Eady levy, which was considerably increased in amount 
last summer, are examined. Out of 34 films backed by the 
Corporation and released in 1951, distributors guaranteeing 
70 per cent of the production costs would probably, without 
the levy, have lost money on 21 ; now lose on 9 ; and would 
lose-on only 6 if the higher levy had been in operation 
throughout the year. Moreover, the distributors’ share in 
the profits of the successful films now covers their aggregate 
losses two or three times over. Though only three or four 
films seem likely to be converted from loss to profit by the 
levy—about 16 or 17 may be profitable as against 13 if there 
had been no levy—the aggregate figures of cost and pro- 
ducers’ receipts show that 106 per cent of the total cost was 
recovered, against 73 ae without a levy ; had the higher 
levy been operating throughout 1951, us it will be in 1952, 
I1§ per cent of the total cost would ‘have been recovered. 

The distributors, on. this showing, would have done con- 
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siderably better than the NFFC, which puts up mainly 
“end” money—all or part of the 30 per cent remaining to 
be found after a distribution guarantee has been obtained 
for the film. The Eady levy, even increased in amount, has 
not removed the risk of such financing, though it has lessened 
it. What it has done, says the report 
is to reduce to small proportions the risks of distriburors jf 
they guarantee only 70 per cent of the budget or cost of pro- 
duction .. (and to make) it possible to mvest end money 
with profit, provided the investment is spread over a fairly 
large number of films and provided an arrangement is made 
for setting off losses against profits. 
These are the methods on which the Corporation has recently 
concentrated in its “ group” production schemes ; and this 
confidence is presumably the source of the Government 
decision that the Corporation should be empowered to 
borrow in addition to the £6 million of public money 
it has been guaranteed, £2 million from “ non-governmental 
sources.” It expects to be able to obtain such advances 
“through normal banking channels” and since a Treasury 
guarantee for such advances can be had if required, it pre- 
sumably will be able to. In fact it has laid out in film 
production about {5,200,000 of the £6 million of public 
money, and expects to be repaid more than {1 million by 
producers this year ; so it may not have to look for such 
extra funds for some time. accounts for the first time 
show an item for a share of profits on five successful films— 
£32,996 ; after making provision for losses on loans of 
£110,000, the Corporation made-a net profit of £10,891, 
against a loss of £675,850 last year. 


* * ® 


, 
om 


Cheaper and Better British Films ? 


During the three-and-a-half years that it has thus been on 
public assistance, British film production does appear to have 
carried’ through some belated-reform of its earlier extrava- 
gances. Among films backed with public money in 1951-52, 
there was on the average no excess of expenditure over 


' the budget figures estimated in advance ; this now applies to 


the British Lion -group, which still owes the NFFC 
£3,000,000, and in which expenditure remained excessive 
up té’a year ago. Another index of efficiency in. the studios 
is the amount of “screen time” shot in a “ camera-day” ; 
this rose by 40 per cent im 1951-52 to 1.66 minutes, 
the average number of camera-days ‘taken in making a film 
having been halved in four years. “On the other hand, 
the number of films made without public money—apart from 
films largely backed by American companies with sterling 
“frozen” in Britain—would seem to have fallen. Last year 
Ealing Studios, the one important British studio that had 
managed in earlier years to stand entirely on its own fcet, 
joined the queue at the NFFC for assistance on certain films. 
The Corporation considers that “the saving in cost has 
not been achieved at the ex of quality.” But success 
at the box-office demands an intangible blend of qualities that 
few in the industry would care to define, and it cannot yet 
be said that a sufficient proportion of British films have it. 
In recent years the British exhibitor, whatever his regard 
for the native product, has still been incurring a larger risk 
by exhibiting.a British film than by showing an American. 
In 1949-50 and 1950-51 many itors were unwilling to 
take that risk as often as the law demanded. During 1949-50 
the quota - British films ae were called upon to show was 
quite certainly too high, int nearly 800 exhibitors 
failed to fulfil even che sechicobigrena cope cent of the iilms 
shown—that has operated since 19 have yet been 
prosecuted: Much political play Gan lect made with this 
figure in recent weeks ; men of the film workers have 
pointed our that members of the Council, which advises 
whether quota defaulters should be pr » include 
ors of ies some of whose own cinemas failed 0 

full che quote in. the Yeas concersed. The innuendo is neat 
but not really very effective ; it might be hard to find majot 
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| used to be the office typist 





_T'm the QFFICE TYPE. COMPOSITOR! 


You could call me a ‘ one-girl department,’ really. With 
my electric Varityper I produce master copies of all my firm's 
stationery—from routine forms and circulars to the latest 
issue of our monthly catalogue. I prepare the ‘ galleys’ of 
the house magazine, and set the type for our advertising 
literature. I can change my style of type in literally two 
seconds, and line spacing, leading, column width and margin 
justification are all automatically controlled. 


My finished copy is the reproduction copy, ready for printing 
by direct plate, photo-offset or stencil methods. 
My Boss says—" Printing is the life blood of our business. 


We don’t cut down on its supply—we cut down on its cost with 
the Varityper.” 


But that’s only half the story. I'd like to tell you more 
about my Varityper and the work we do. 
why so many ‘ one-girl’ departments like mine are being set 
up in businesses large and small throughout the country. 


Then you'll realise 


Drop me a line or ring me at 
VARITYPER DISTRIBUTORS (Gt. BRITAIN) LTD., 
ALDWYCH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2. TEL. HOLBORN 2014. 





THE OFFICE COMPOSING MACHINE 
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WITH 45% FEWER NEW CARS AVAILABLE 
More and More Motorists are turning to 


HENLYS SMALL MILEAGE CARS 
on 7 Days” Free Trial 


In 1951, 60% more motorists bought a used car from Henlys— 

because they know it is the best alternative to a new car. Incomparable 

selection, all guaranteed for 6 months and available on 7 days’ free 
Deferred terms available. Here are some examples :— 


*50 ROVER 75-—P.4 Sal. £1995 
*50 TRIUMPH Mayfiower ‘ 
107 


Saloon 
*50 AUSTIN A.40 Saloon 
"50 AUSTIN A.90 Atlantic 

Saloon 1295 
"50 FORD Pilot Saloon ... 1045 te 1275 
"50 FORD Prefect Saloon 895 945 
50 HILLMAN Minx Sal. 1045 | *49 JAGUAR 34 Mk.V Sal. 1775 
*50 HUMBER S/Snipe Sal. 1775 | *49 JAGUAR 34 Saloon... 1325 
50 JAGUAR 34 Mk.V Sal. 1995 | °49 MORRIS Oxford Sal. 995 
"50 JAGUAR XK 120 Spts. 2195 | *49 ROVER 60 Saloon ... 1425 
"30 MORRIS Minor Tourer 845 | *49 STANDARD Yan. Sal. 925 
50 RILEY 24 Saloon "48 AUSTIN 16 Saloon ... 895 


Also 
1948, 1949, 1950 and 1951 BENTLEY Sa!nons. 


in cddition we have a large selection of Used Commercial Vehicles 


HENLYS 


Ongland's cade (Motor Agents 


Head Office : Henly House, 385 Euston Rd., N.W.1. (BUS 4444) 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.1 (GRO 2287) 





and at 1-5 Peter St., Manchester 
Cheitenham Rd., Bristol 
182 London Rd., Camberley 


/, 


The Square, Bournemouth 


A. Mulliner, Bridge St., Northanspton 
30 Branches throughout the Country 


Cis ho RTF 


MY 





Decisive stroke solves knotty problem 
In Gordian Knots or Heavy Duty Cooking 


zeus had spoken. The oracle was 
quite definite. Whoever could undo 
the knot that bound King Gordius’s 
chariot-pole on to its yoke, would 
be the master of all Asia. 


Alexander (whom some talk of) 
had ambitions that way — but the 
knot was a really knotty problem. 
So he smartly drew his sword and 
slashed the Gordian knot through. 
In the ancient world, this was good 
evidence that Alexander must be 
irresistible. 


Time and again, he who hesitates 
is lost. For instance, if you order 
Falkirk Cooking Equipment now, 
then you will get it now — and at 


the very reasonable current price. 

#ust think what a decisive stroke 

that would be for your budget! 
Decisive Facts about Falkirk 

Equipment for Gas, Electricity, Oil, 
Steam and Solid Fuel 

Really tough cast-iron construction— 
will last for years 

Efficient modern equipment means 
less work for small staffs 

No weak links, a complete and 
balanced range of equipment 

Specially designed installation and 
plans for each customer 

Price most competitive . 

If you need new kitchen equipment, 
now is the time to buy 


_ Find out NOW about oe 
FALKIRK 


Please 


write for illustrated leaflet to 


HEAVY DUTY the Fatkirk tron Go. Lta., Faikirk, Scotiand 
or 37/41 Mortimer St., London, W.1 


COOKING EQUIPMENT or 40 Hanover Street, Leeds, 3 


or 18 Leigh Street, Liverpool, ! 
for Hotels, Restaurants and Canteens (Proprietors: Allied Ironfounders Lid)  =—~= 
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WINDOW 
ON THE FUTURE 


A great new oil refinery with a projected capacity of 
4,000,000 tons a year is being erected by Anglo-Iranian 
on the coast of Kent, at a cost of some £40,000,000. By 
1953 the Company’s four home refineries will have a 
total output of 10,500,000 tons—the largest contri- 


bution to the country’s planned refining capacity of 


.26,000,000 tons. 


In many other countries the refineries operated by 
Anglo-Iranian and its associated. companies are 
increasingly contributing to the world’s supply of 
petroleum products. 


THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 





ny 
THe BP SHIELD 1S THE SYMBOL OF BI / 
wy 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 


LIMITED 
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figures in film exhibition who could prove complete {uf 
ment of the quota, particularly in 1949-50. The trade 
unions are understandably anxious to assist their membe;, 
many of whom have had i lar employment in recen; 
years, while others have drifted out of films. But it is s::| 
to be demonstrated that setting the exhibitors a high quo: 
and ordering them by hook or crook to fulfil it would briny 
about the production of sufficient British films worth makin: 
or seeing. 


i 
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* * * 


Best Face on Coal 


Coal output so far this year ts about 740,000 tons higher 
than in the same 16 weeks of 1951, but deep-mined output is 
only about 435,000 tons higher. In a statement “ at the end 
of the coal winter” this week, the National Coal Board has 
analysed this bare and not too favourable comparison a little 
further, with rather more reassuring results. The tonnage 
obtained during the five-day week, it shows, increased by 
more than a million tons during the four months ; but the 
output from shifts worked’on Saturdays fell by 670,000 tons 
During the last 34 weeks, which, it now seems to be implied, 
constitutes “the coal winter” output from the mines rose 
by ‘some 3,200,000 tons over the figure for the 1950- 
51 winter, about 2,000,000 tons of the imcrease being 
won in the normal ‘week’s working and the remainder 
on Saturdays. This improvement in the five-day weck, 
which seems to have been general in all areas except Durham 
and Scotland, is an important and encouraging trend, since 
this is the only output that can be counted as permanent, 
for the miners will not work on Saturdays for ever. Never- 
theless, the figures illustrate what Sir Hubert Houldsworth 
said at the beginning of this (calendar) year—that with the 
main increase from Saturday working now spent, output 
from the mines cannot be expected to rise this year by any- 
thing like the 7 million ton increase achieved last year. 

The industry has now 713,600 men on colliery books, 
more than at any time since September, 1949, and the steady 
increase in manpower should contribute some increase in 
coal output later this year. But the main increase is in 
juvenile recruiting ; though this is what the industry needs 
in the:long run, the youths cannot contribute to productive 
output for at least six months. The same applies to untrained 
men entering the mines. . The effect of training these young 
and older newcomers will probably .be..a temporary fall in 
output per manshift: apart from the fact that new face- 
workers take time to increase their pace of coal-getting, some 
experienced men will be taken from production to develop 
new faces. 

Coal stocks at the end of the winter appear to be about 
13 million tons, 34 million tons higher than at the same tume 
last year. Good weather and industrial recession have com- 
bined to reduce inland consumption this winter, and it has 
probably been less than in 1950-51 ; this is the real reason 
why there are hopes of “no-coal crisis next winter.” But :! 
industrial production is to.rise this year, home consumption 
of coal must be expected to rise as well. So far this yea: 
the Coal Board has managed to export 2,800,000 tons, com- 
pared with only 1,600,000 tons in the same period of 195: 
This suggests that in practice it may better the Government > 
undertaking to increase coal exports this year by two million 
tons ; any further increase will certainly assist Britain’s bar- 
gaining capacity in world trade. : 

* * a 
Exports Still Rising 

To judge from the official figures, the export drive i: 
keeping up its momentum. Exports in the first quarter 0! 
this year reached £718 million and were £138 million or 24 
Pet cont-abave se: Sent: ae ie. erent ol 

t year. On the face of it, this rise is impressive, but ther: 
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are two reasons for caution. First, the import cuts imposed 
by many of this country’s biggest markets have still not had 
any effect on the export figures; and secondly, the first 
quarter’s exports iN 1951, on which the comparison above 
's based, were far below the level for the remainder of the 
vear. If the current level of exports can be maintained, the 
iotal for 1952 would be some £170 million above last year’s 
foures, but it remains a big “ if.” 

Machinery exports in the first quarter of 1952 have shown 
rhe biggest increase on the year; they amounted to nearly 
£113 million and were £34 million larger than in the first 
,uarter of 1951. The value of exports to Australia—Britain’s 
largest market for machinery—was doubled at £18 million. 
In part, this must presumably reflect hasty shipments to 
avoid the Australian import cuts. Vehicles remained the 
largest single group of exports and at £139 million were 
{333 million more than in the corresponding period of last 
year. Australia and New Zealand were still the two largest 


Unttep Kincpom Exports 








Three Months ended March 31, 





1950 | 1951 | 1952 
SS PT ES | URS 
Fs Crinths upth TORINO 6 6'an.0 6-05 «0 08264400 ces | 31,903 | 37,478 | 434% 
Raw materiale iss dksaae vocdeasdebacevbes ines: | 99,382 | 23,940 | 28,029 
which -— i 
Coal . . . Gdpaetadenedinte Vins senkdaea Pecan 15,904 5,481 10,848 
Raw Weihsi tail ci Las i aieeen) acd ees - | 6,691 | 10,270 7,788 
y actardh iced avinb nated ueewed ice bs voce seen | 444,195 | 506,555 635,023 
of wAICR i= | i 
Pottery GhGl! i 5 ceca dl Wels Le eC Rasen | 42,767 | 13,481 20,861 
fron and steel and manufactures ........:... 36,956 37,342 | 47,676 
Non-ferrous metals and manufactures ....... 15,915 21,214 | 22,517 
Electrical. 000K: ssi souaa bibs odd ne bi-daee ses |} 20,263 20,018 30,173 
Mathi@t .5 540 bs Ween Mates d ckaes ce esta sy be | 80,278 78,545 112,888 
Cotton manufactures ..2.... 05 0c eee cece | 37,796 | 46,806 | 49,842 
Wool suaiinstctt ss. t's aes oa a we wib ios taean + , 31,526 46,786 | 33,995 
Cheusiea ti ORR ais sino s EO Sch be esd eek ideale i 23,068 | 3.017 | 40,542 
hickh'. cs sewuihdiece 4 ieGthee ss Weeds oS bane 99,551 105,349 138,902 
Parcel post; MBs ls ben wend edbinenbias be aauecdeauas 10,556 12,291 11,939 
Total :: ¢ sd eR eR s Sieie's ep e cw kab ave ced es 516,037 580,263 718,425 


markets and shipments to them were larger than twelve 
months ago; exports to Canada on the other hand were 
down, though there are signs that this market is recovering 
once more. Other metal-using industries (principally iron 
and steel manufactures and electrical goods) and the 
chemical and drugs industries also increased their exports. 
Among the smaller consumer goods, domestic pottery exports 
continued to rise partly because of abnormally heavy ship- 
ments to Australia. Textiles provided a sharp contrast to the 
general expansion ; wool manufactures alone fell by nearly 
£13 million to £34 million, but this decline was to some 
extent offset by rises in other textiles, notably cotton goods. 


Re-exports during the first quarter of this year were much 
larger than in the first quarter of last year. They amounted to 
£55 million compared with £334 million in the first quarter 
of 1951, and this increase was almost entirely due to rubber 
and tin. More than 70,000 tons of rubber were re-exported 
compared with 7,500 tons in the same period last year ; 
43,000 tons went to Soviet Russia, and 22,450 tons to the 
United States (valued at over £7 million). In March there 
were also very heavy shipments of tin to the United States ; 
{4 million worth of Malayan tin (probably about 4,000 tons) 
were re-exported together with 1,925 tons of tin refined in 
this country valued at £1,925,000. ‘These commodity trans- 
actions are converting physical stocks into a welcome addition 
to the country’s dollar reserves. 


* * * 


Bigger Imports 

Thé import side of the trade picture shows a much less 
cheerful prospect. For the first quarter of this year imports 
were £984 million compared with £851 million for the same 
period last year. Over the whole of 1952, Mr Butler hopes 


* 
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to save about £300 million on the import bill ; if he is to 
succeed, imports for the remainder of the 1 have to 
be about £150 million a quarter below last year’s level—and 
so far there is little sign of any fall in import prices to ease 
the burden. Admittedly, the latest quarterly total is lower 
than that of the last three quarters of last year, but imports 
are normally smaller at the beginning of the year. 


Larger supplies of industrial raw materials anid machinery 
account for about 40 per cent of the increase in total imports. 
Many raw materials, for instance lead and zinc, are now 
being imported under contracts placed during the height of 
the materials shortage last year. Non-ferrous metals imports 
increased from {£314 million a year ago to £534 million in 
the first quarter of 1952. Imports of iron and steel manu- 
factures, principally from Belgium and the United States, 
rose from £63 million to £24 million over the same period. 
The increase in machinery imports from {10 million to £27 
million was almost entirely concentrated on machine tools— 
largely for the rearmament drive. Food, drink and tobacco . 
imports at £339 million were £54 million larger than for the 
same quarter a year ago, but most of this increase is probably 
due to higher prices. For instance maize cost £25 million— 
more than twice the total for the first quarter of 1951—but 
the tonnage received only increased from 8,300,000 cwt. to 
13,000,000 cwt. Grain supplies as.a whole cost-£26 million 
more than a year ago and included more wheat from Canada 
and ‘substantial shipments of wheat and maize from Soviet 
Russia and the satellite countries. The other-major items in 
the increased food bill were tea, raw cocoa and sugar. 


The terms of trade continue to move in this country’s 
favour, but the movement is still very. slow, and it depends 
entirely upon the increase in the price of exports. Import 
prices have remained completely steady for the last four 
months—the rise in food prices in March being offset by a 
fall in raw materials prices. The export price index has 
increased by one point a month this year. ~The fall in export 
prices of textiles has continued and there was a further sharp 
drop between February and March ; but prices of metals, 
engineering and other manufactures more than made good 
this fall. 


x © * 


Co-operation in Raw Materials 


The first task of the International Materials Conference 
in Washington has been completed. Within a signally short 
time its various committees had assessed the supply and 
demand of the materials within the purview of the conference 
and had introduced allocation schemes for eight of them. 
The IMC ‘was perhaps fortunate to start after the general 
level of commodity prices had reached its peak and when 
the scramble for all commodities had become a scramble for 
one or two metals. Some consuming countries then began 
to wonder whether booming prices and shortages might give 
way to freer supplies and more reasonable markets. In this 
atmosphere, caution was beginning to temper the feverish 
need to amass supplies. To say that this changed atmo- 
sphere helped the IMC is not to belittle its achievements ; 
the IMC would be justified if only because it taught the 
world that international co-operation does not involve a 
grandiose institution or large secretariat. Co-operation 
depends on the. will to work together, not on legal instru- 
ments of association. Undoubtedly the-IMC was given a 
good start by the readiness of the United States to hand 
over its export allocations of sulphur to the conference and 
even to accept the recommendation that total exports for 
a particular quarter ought to be larger than the quantity 
that the United States was at first ready to provide. 

The immediate task of the IMC was to share out supplies 
of those materials that were inadequate to meet the full or 
reputed requirements of the free world. This task was carried 
out first by allocating supplies for the rearmament pro- 
grammes, for stockpiling and for essential civilian needs, and 
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then by distributing the remainder proportionately among all 
consuming countries of the free world, whether members of 
the IMC or not. A description of the setting up of the 
conference, its membership and method of working is given 
in its, first annual report* published this week, The report 
also contains statistics of production, consumption and trade 
of the various commodities covered by the conference, many 
of them new. These tables will be reprinted in the Records 
and Statistics supplement. 


The conference’s next task is to study longer term 
problems that may well test the will of member countries to 
continue to work closely together. The IMC expects to con- 
tinue allocating copper, tungsten, molybdenum, nickel, cobalt 
and sulphur during the current year ; it expects to drop the 
allocation schemes for zinc and newsprint. But its study 
of various projects to increase production of scarce materials 
is bound to raise the question of some form of price stabilisa- 
tion. It can hardly encourage producers to expand output 
unless it gives some guarantee that the extra output will be 
needed for current consumption and, further, that the large 
stockpiles built up during recent years will not eventually 
be used to force down prices. 


* * * 


Wool Prices Recover 


During the past week wool prices have risen quite 
sharply by 10 to 125 per cent. The price of merino wool 
had fallen almost continuously, though not drastically, from 
January until the middle of April ; during these three months 
merino 64’s dropped from 131d. a Ib to ro§d. Last week they 
jumped to 116d. and recovery has continued on a more 
modest scale this week. Prices for crossbred wools have 
followed a very similar trend; they fell particularly 
sharply between the middle of February and the beginning of 





April, but they recovered before merinos. At the beginning 
of January crossbred §0’s stood at 70d. a Ib ; in mid-February 
they were 68d. and in the first week of April 44d. By last 
week they had risen to §7d. a Ib. 


This change in the raw wool market has not been accom- 
panied by any marked increase in retail sales of wool textiles, 
though sales during the past few weeks have shown some 
improvement. But it suggests that the fall in world consump- 
tion of wool has been arrested. By the last quarter of 1951, 
indeed, consumption of wool in France, Italy and Germany 
had begun to revive and in recent weeks Bradford has shown 
a much more optimistic tone. There is no risk of another 
wool boom, for, as a note on page 250 of last week’s issue 
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pointed out, world output this season may be some 250 
million Ib larger than the current rate of consumption, and 
large stocks of unsold wool are held by both Argentina and 
Uruguay. Admittedly manufacturers’ stocks are still low and 
some wool has to go into strategic stockpiles, for which 
Britain itself is buying 50 million lb.. Despite the present 
uncertainty about retail sales, 105d. a Ib for merino wool may 
well be sufficiently low to entice manufacturers to buy. On 
the other hand recent experience has shown that a rise to 
much above 135d. a lb tends to discourage re-stocking. 


* * * 


The Prudential in 1951 


The substantial depreciation of stock exchange securi- 
ties that all insurance companies had to face last year makes 
the 1951 accounts of the Prudential of special interest. The 
statutory certificate that the value of the assets is “in the 
aggregate fully of the value shown in the balance sheet " is 
given this time, unlike previous years, after taking into account 
the branch contingency funds ; since the branch contingency 
funds at the end of 1951 amounted to £16} million and 
total assets to £6454 million, this suggests that the cushion 
remaining against further depreciation after December 31, 
1951, was less than 24 per cent of total assets. It should be 
noted, however, that the actuarial valuation of liabilities has 
been maintained on the stringent basis adopted in recent 
years ; it is still assumed that only 2 per cent and 2} per cent 
net will be earned in the ordinary and industrial life branches 
respectively, despite the sharp rise in the rate of interest last 
year. When this cautious valuation is taken into acccunt, it 
is clear that the Prudential has come through a difficult year 
comfortably. Total assets rose last year by a further {37.3 
million ; the new money was chiefly invested in mortgages 
(£5.5 million), debentures ({12.9 million) and property 
(£5.8 million). British Government securities now account 
for 45 per cent of total assets compared with 47.4 per cent 
in 1950 and 49.8 in 1949. The continued movement out 
of gilt-edged into mortgages and debentures is in line with 
the general trend of life office investments. 

New business in both the ordinary and industrial life 
branches was broadly in line with the experience of other 
offices. The new ordinary sums assured rose from {94.4 
million to {107.6 million, and those in the industrial branch 
from £74.3 million to £77.9 million. Once again over one- 
third of the new business in the ordinary branch was trans- 
acted overseas (£39.4 million compared with £32.1 million 
in 1950). Premium income in the general branch (fire, 
accident and marine insurance) rose by £1,300,000 to 
£9.,577;,000, of which over £4,900,000 was in overseas busi- 
ness ; the premium income of the American subsidiary, which 
is not included in the consolidated accounts, rose by nearly 
£500,000 to £1,468,000. However, fire underwriting profits 
and accident profits were both slightly lower than in 1950— 
a loss of £34,637 was incurred on motor insurance business. 


The dividend on the “ A” shares for 1951 is 20s. per share 
net, rather more than the 19s. 6d. per share net forecast when 
the new articles were adopted earlier this year. It will be 
remembered that these new articles laid down that a minimum 
of 90 per cent of the surplus in the ordinary and industrial 
branches should be allocated to policy holders. The allocation 
has been made at this minimum rate and is expected to remain 
at it for some time ; reversionary bonuses in the ordinary 
branch for 1951 are thus at the rate of 30s. per cent of the 
sum assured, compared with 28s. for 1950 and 26s. for 1949; 
while in the industrial branch they are at 26s. per cent, com- 
pared with 24s. and 22s. in the two preceding years. 


* * * 


Free Gold Boomerang 


The free market price for gold in terms of United States 
dollars has weakened further this week and has now brokea 
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through the $37 line. Towards the close of the week the 
quotation in the most important continental markets was 
$363-$374. The softness of this price is the combined result 
of a rapidly ng demand for hoarding purposes, 
especially in the French market which in recent months had 
provided the main single source of support, and of steadily 
expanding offers of newly mined gold coming to the premium 
market. West Africa has now followed Rhodesia in lifting 
restrictions on sales in this market. Last November, follow- 
ing the new dispensation of the International Monetary Fund 
on sales of gold at a premium, the producers on the Gold 
Coast were given permission to sell up to 40 per cent of their 
output in the free market provided such sales were made 


against US dollars ; the balance of 60 per cent or over was . 


sold to the United Kingdom Treasury at the official price 
of 248s. per ounce. From now on West African producers 
will be free to sell the whole of their output on the premium 
market, if they deem it profitable to do so. At the present 
free market price this margin of profitability is becoming 
decidedly tenuous. 

In selling gold on the premium market, certain formalities 
have to be honoured. Affidavits purporting to show that the 
gold is required for industrial purposes must be obtained or 
the gold in question must be fabricated. In either case an 
expense is incurred that must bite deeply into the existing 
premium of $1 per ounce that the seller can secure. But 
the flow of gold to the free market continues, as is made 
clear by the behaviour of the free market price. Thus 
the flow of gold going to monetary channels is correspond- 
ingly reduced. For the United Kingdom gold and dollar 
reserve this is a double blow. Much of the gold which was 
automatically forthcoming under agreements with the authori- 
ties in the producing countries—Australia, Rhodesia and West 
Africa—is no longer arriving. At the same time the dollars 
paid out for gold sold to hoarders in the sterling area (mainly 
m India, Pakistan and Ceylon) are dollars that have escaped 
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the net of exchange control and that after being converted 
into gold are finally lost to the dollar reserves of the 
sterling area. The International Monetary Fund; for its 
part, must be looking back with some satisfaction on its 
abandonment last October of the fight against the premium 
market. By giving the producing countries the freedom for 
which they clamoured it has gone a long way towards 
destroying what they wanted to get and what it wished to 
abolish. Gold producers can ruefully reflect that there has 
seldom been a clearer illustration of the dangers—and the 
potency—of a boomerang. 


* * * 


Outlook for International Nickel 


International Nickel celebrated its half centenary in 1951 
by setting up new records in production, in profits, in divi- 
dend payments—almost everywhere, in fact, except in nickel 
deliveries ; deliveries, at just under 244 million lb were 12} 
million Ib less than in 1950 when the company had been able 
to draw down inflated stocks. But 1951 proved to be a year 
not only of records but also of radical changes in methods of 
production and in patterns of demand. The conversion from 
surface to underground mining is taking place at a time when 
rearmament, which since the middle of last year has pre- 
empted “ somewhat less than one half” of the company’s 
nickel supplies to the United States for direct defence or 
atomic energy requirements, has disturbed the normal ratio 
of distribution between primary nickel and nickel in other 
forms. United States Government controls have led to a 
reduction in the consumption of primary nickel in engineer- 
ing alloy steels, while the demand for high temperature nickel 
alloys—particularly from the aircraft industry—has been 
growing. 
In his address to shareholders the chairman, Dr John F. 
Thompson, indicates some concern about the size and shape 
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of the market for nickel when defence orders wane. He esti- 
mates that when the development programmes to increase 
production in Canada, Cuba, and elsewhere mature, annual 
world production of nickel—outside Russia where produc- 
tion is of the order of 50 million lb a year—will be roughly 
375 million Ib, an increase of more than 150 million lb 
above annual production before the war. At the moment 
Canadian production is rather more than 275 million lb a 
year, of which over 90 per cent comes from International 


Nickel. 
* . - 


Fly ing Tourists 


At one minute past midnight on May 1st, a BOAC 
Constellation took off from London Airport on the first air 
tourist flight from this country. Last December the airlines 
operating the North Atlantic route finally reached agreement 
on the rates and conditions covering these flights. The fares 
show a reduction of 30 to 40 per cent on the standard rates, 
and the operating economies which make the low fares pos- 
sible are being achieved by carrying more passengers per 
aircraft (with more frequent re-fuelling stops), by reducing 
the free baggage allowance and by charging for meals. 


The idea behind these cheap flights was to broaden the 
basis of air travel by bringing it within the reach of those 
who could not afford the standard fares for what is coming 
to be known as the first class service. The standard return 
ticket to New York costs £254, the tourist flight under con- 
ditions of less luxury, £173 13s. It was first intended to 
operate these flights for a trial period of six months, limiting 
their frequency to four a week per operator ; in the final 
agreement any restriction on frequency was dropped. This 
led to doubts about whether the traffic would be forthcoming 
to fill the extra number of seats offered without at the same 
time doing serious damage to the first class service. BOAC 
is using five Constellations for its tourist services, carrying 
up to 68 passengers. By June, these will be operating eight 
round trips a week, two of them between London and 
Montreal, the rest to New York. These services could carry 
more than §40 passengers a week. By running daily tourist 
flights between London and New York using DC6Bs 
capable of carrying 80 passengers, Pan-American will add 
another 560 seats a week. 


The weight of advance bookings suggest that these original 
doubts were groundless, By the beginning of April, BOAC 
had taken 17,000 advance tourist bookings for the summer 
season May to September, apparently at no cost to first class 
bookings. Pan-American is already over-booked on the 
flights from America to Europe, but less heavily the other 
way. This company expects to carry between 25,000 and 
30,000 air tourists during the summer, again without any 
noticeable effect on its first class traffic. Even the optimists 


have been surprised at these figures ; perhaps there is a lesson 
in them for other forms of transport. 
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Shorter Notes 


Lord Radcliffe, a Lord of A in Ordinary, has been 
appointed chairman of the Royal Commission on Taxation of 
Profits and Income. There have been no public sittings of 
the commission since November, but it is expected that they 
will be resumed in a few weeks’ time. 


* 


The Governor of the Bank of Japan and the Japanese 
Finance Minister are now seeking to formulate some “ flexible 
principles ” as a basis for negotiation on the problems of the 
prewar bonded debt, the postwar debt to the United Staics 
and reparations. A Japanese spokesman has declared, how- 
ever, that it would be impracticable to suppose that negotia- 
tions can start before the German debt negotiations re-open 
on May roth. 

* 


The first fall in American base metal prices since the start 
of the Korean boom occurred this week when the price of 
lead on the New York market fell from 19 cents a |b 
(£152 a ton) to 18 cents (£144 a ton). The Ministry of 
Materials accordingly reduced its selling price for lead by 
£8 a ton to £155. This is the fourth reduction in the British 

rice since it reached a peak of £180 a ton in the middle of 

t year. - 


, Another sign of the opening up of western Canada as 4 
major oil producing area is contained in the news that 
Hudson’s Bay has extended for another 34 years its agree- 
ment with Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas for the exploration and 
development of all Hudson’s Bay’s oil and gas rights acreage. 
In return Hudson’s Bay will receive another one twelfth 
interest in the oil and gas undertaking and an increase in the 
rate of royalty, so that Hudson’s Bay will now own 25 per 
cent and the Continental Oil Company of Delaware 75 per 
cent of the interest in the oil and gas company. 


* 


Although the official EPU figures for April are not due to 
be revealed until the week after next, it is already known that 
France’s trade balance with Europe improved further during 
the month ; for the first time in a year Ftance is believed 
to have balanced its trade with Western Germany. 


* 


India’s trade deficit in the financial year to March 31st 
last amounted to £117 million, excluding the deficit on land 
trade with Pakistan. The economic pressure towards further 
cuts in imports of manufactured goods is being strengthened 
by mounting complaints against foreign competition by 
domestic producers, who are caught in vice of a buyers’ 
market. 


Company Notes 


De Haviliand.—With £85 million of orders 
on hand, de Havilland’s main problem this ©"5#ated earnings > 
year may be that of finding the finance to 


a : Trading profit .......... 
gear up production sufficiently to meet the Total income ...... 1-77" 
mine d ra of re ent and the a meecnetoae at00asuéboes 


export trade. This problem of finance had 
already cast its shadow across the balance 
sheet made up on September 30th last. The 
issue of 1,644,547 new £1 ordinary shares 
at par (which ranked for a quarter—that is, 

& per cent—of last year’s distribution of 
74 per cent) enabled the company to reduce 
its bank loans from £2,091,911 to £430,964 ; 
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crease the distribution slightly above the level 
at which it has been maintained for some 
years past. The new dividend of 74 per cent 
on the rearranged capital represents a small 
ncrease over the previous dividend of 10 per 
cent on the old capital ; the fatter is equiva- 
ent to 64 per cent on the capital as increased 
the one for two scrip bonus. The direc- 
ors’ traditional conservatism and the com- 
sany’s financing problems suggest, however, 
‘hat this 74 per cent dividend may be all that 
areholders can reasonably expect this year 
in spite of the company’s full order book. 


* ' 


Leyland Motors.—The absorption of 
\lbion Motors into the Leyland group has 
een greeted, rather surprisingly, by what is 

effect a cut in Leyland’s ordinary distri- 
bution. The ordinary dividend has been 
aintained at 25 per cent, but in 1950 share- 
olders also receivéd a tax free bonus of 

per cent from a surplus arising from the 

e of fixed assets. No such payment has 

en made for 1951 and the balance of 
, 324,042 arising from the surplus has been 
ransferred to a reserve for the replacement 
‘ fixed assets. Shareholders will remember 

when the tax free bonus was reduced 
from 5 to 24.per cent in 1950 the ordinary 
idend was raised from 20 to 25 per cent, 

i they may well wonder why similar com- 
pensation was not given last year. The fall 
n trading profits cannot be regarded as a 
complete answer .to this puzzle, for it has 
been accompanied by an increase in freely 
distributable earnings. The decline in profits 
has been more severe im the parent com- 
pany’s accounts (where trading profits have 
fallen from £2,081,260 to £1,693,484) than 
n the group accounts, where profits, which 
have fallen from £2,178,360 to £2,026,907, 
have been swollen by two months’ earnings 

Albion Motors. The increase in dis- 
tributable earnings arises from the directors’ 
decision to transfer £500,000 to a general 
reserve, whereas a year ago they appropriated 

Years to Sept. 30, 


iidated earnings :—~ 1950 1951 
/ 4 

Tracing $3 OOR sn% os cea ws eves'es 2,178,360 2,026,907 
tal iGUUNO 65 Views sok oes 08 2,187,686 2,349,114 
Depreciggigih «ioc an acadictictaua 299,596 357,544 
axetil sack ban cabs ao Sabena’ 1,008,477 1,014,885 
Group earnings for ordinary stock. 193,681 533,917 
rdinary dividends ............ 185,625 189,733 
Ordinary dividends {per cent) ... 25° 25 

Replacement reserve ... ..< «0+. 500,000 ass 
eneral FOSOTVE oo... case en ate és 506,000 
\dded te group carry froward |. ; £056 138,295 
ons. balance sheel analysis :-— . 
Fixed assets, less depreciation ... 2,449,883 3,260,612 
Net current assetS.o.... 0.06.56. 6,793,081 9,550,240 
Swoks Ai as edcbale his aah ae ees 7,121,823 10,674,905 
Cag. ewbod stun 0 ORake o IS 1,155,088 1,288,991 
ReseewiRiis «cide k bends dacs hse 6,220,137 8,994,289 
Ordinary capital ............ . 3,350,000 1,827,920 


11 ofdinary stock at 85s. yields {5 18s. per cent. 

* Excludes 2}% tax free bonus from surplus realised on 
ale of fixed assets. ~ : 

a similar sum to a.capital—and therefore non- 
distributable—treserve for the replacement of 
fixed assets. : 

It is obvious from Mr C. B. Nixon’s review, 
however, that Leyland Motors faced con- 
siderable difficulties of supply last year, and 
that it expects even graver difficulties of 
demand this year. The output of vehicles fell 
by 6 per cent, owing to a serious shortage of 
materials last year, although the value of turn- 
over increased by 7} per cent.. Costs, par- 
ucularly wages, seem to have risen steeply 
last year and the company was forced to in- 
creasé selling prices last July and then again 
—after the end of the financial year—in 
February this . At present the problem 
of steel pare wn persists; when that is 
resolved, as it might well be by the end 
of the year, there ~~ the problem of 
contracting Nixon points out 
that overseas markets are rapidly becoming 
“more dificult and risky” and that in 
bey tem antes Sina Sires ae 
the and are two 
distinct entities; models designed for one 
market cannot be automatically switched to 
the other “as complete units or even as 


semi-manufactured material.” Moreover, 
any further increases in selling prices to offset 
the rise in costs would raise prices “to such 
a level as would exclude the company from 
most export markets and constitute a most 
Serious sales resistance at home.” The 
increasing tempo of rearmament, the growth 
of production generally, and the denationali- 
sation of road transport may ultimately 
imcrease the demand for commercial vehicles, 
but clearly shareholders’ hopes this year 


should not be directed towards anything 
better than. maintenance of the dividend of 
25 per cent. 


x 


Eider Dempster.—Towards the end of 
last year Elder Dempster was chiefly con- 
cerned with laying in cash for the recent 
purchase of British and Burmese Steam 
Navigation. By December 31st it had realised 
almost the whole of its holdings of quoted 
investments, whose book value fell from 
£3,745,598 to £171,570 in the year, and had 
augmented its cash balances from £3,083,663 
to £6,134,811. Further finance for the pur- 
chase had to be found from outside the 
group’s own resources, and £1,030,723 was 
therefore raised by the issue of 687,149 new 
£1 ordinary shares at 30s. The company’s 
ability to finance the purchase largely from 
its own resources was due to persistent 
ploughing back of profits in the past, as ‘last 
year’s increase in capital reserves from 
£10,739,355 to £11,805,877 bears creditable 
witness. 

The acquisition of British and Burmese 
Steam Navigation is perhaps a suitable climax 
to Elder Dempster’s efforts to rehabilitate its 
fleet after the ravages of the war ‘ 
Further additions, notably the 14,000 gross 
ton motor vessel “ Aureol,” were made to 

Years to Dee. 31, 
1950 1951 


Consolidated Earnings :-—~ £ £ 
Operating profit ............... 2,330,938 2,642,316 
Oy MN iin cova bd cbcameus 2,486,317 2,826,470 
CROpUMNANON is cs voce cte seen 514,041 582,782 
TORAUG 405 oo escent sc eecccees 834,817 890,727 
pS SS esi ae rere 1,137,459 1,352,961 
Ordinary dividends ............ 26,759 216,452 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) .. 15 15 
OUR oi 5 io booing 48 Kz Co 906,385 1,072,867 
Added to group carry forward... 4,315 Dr. 1,358 

Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :-—~ 
Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 8,039,068 10,243,876 
Total current assets ........... 16,484,581 11,111,975 
RIUOUE beads bc evaadeosdeue ims 1,351,019 2,920,790 
Quoted investments............ 3,745,598 171,570 
SE cae kechaeseshaesheanaade 5,083,663 6,134,811 
Capital reserves .2...ccescencs: 10,739,355 11,805,877 
Ordinary capital.............6 2,748,596 2,748,596 


{1 ordinary stock at 45s. Gd.xd yields {6 12s. per cent. 


the fleet last year and more are to come. Art 
the end of the year the net book value of the 
fleet had risen from £7,392,878 to £9,525,417 
and the group were committed to spend 
another {3,150,000 on new tonnage. ore- 
over, British and Burmese Steam Navigation 
has five “K.” class cargo ships on order, the 
first of which will be delivered in September. 
The chairman, Mr. A. C.. Tod, once more 
draws attention to the slow turn round at 
the docks, both at home and overseas. These 
delays are expensive; Elder Dempster’s 
cargo ships are now taking 25 per cent longer 
on each trip than they did in prewar years, 
which means that the company is losing the 
equivalent of 30 round voyages a year. Last 
year’s profits were discussed in a note in 
these columns on April 12th and the full 
accounts strengthen the impression given by 
the preliminary statement that the company 
should have no difficulty in redeeming its 
promise to maintain a dividend of 15 per cent 
on the new ordinary capital of £3,435,745. 
Union Castle, which, like Elder npster, 
derives much of its earnings from the 
run is raising its dividend from 10 to 124 
cent, reflecting an increase in its profits from 
£1,578,641 to £1,783,039 ; this is to be fol- 
lowed by a 100 per cent ordinary scrip bonus. 
The increase in the dividend is 
some miarket quarters had expected, and 
Union Castle shares opened weakly on vee 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS — 


~~ Prices, | Geitish Funds | Price, | Price,) Gross ~ 
Year 1952 | and | April | April | Yield, 
ea Guaranteed =§ 25, | 30, | April 50, 
April 30__ | ___ Stacks «| 1952 | 3952 | 1958 
4S 2 een pees ren 
100! 99 |War Bonds 2%..| 998 | 998) ww 
' | Mar. 1, 1951-53 | ; }21329 (13 
100&| 973 |War Bonds 23%..| 98H) 988;  .. ¢ 
| Mar. 1, 1952-54 ; 3 8 &i 
99% | 96% Exch. Sth. 24% .-| 97%} | 9A 3 3 5 
; 1 . > ; : 
1003 | 99 Serial Fundg. 13%| 99%; 99%) 2 14 20 
; ov. 14, 195 ; 
100%, 97§ os Punis. 18%) 983 9A 26 2 
Nov, 14, 195. ; ; i 
99%; % ro Pundg. 18% 97h | 97) | 218 8 
wOV. » ae 
9993} 96 War Bonds 24%..| 97%: S7f | 311 Se 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 oe ee 
1003 | 97} [Funding 27%....| 98} | 983 ee ae 
|. June 15, 1952-57 » $+ 4 $i 
100% 97§ \Nat. Defence 3%.| 993 | 999 | 314 Se 
July 15, 1954-58 | oS Sh 
100} 96% ‘War Loan 3%....} 98} 983 | 3 10 The 
| Oet. 15, 1955-59 3 5 42 
914%} 89} Savings Bonds 3%) SIA 91¢ | 6 3 We 
| Aug. 15, 1955-65 (318 6 
94 | 89} [Funding 24%....| 922 923 | 410 4e 
i | Apr. 15, 1956-61 | 3 8hil 
8743) 83% \Funding 3%.....; 85) | 85% | 5 11 We 
| Apr. 15,-1959-69 +4 4. Ti 
88 84 |Punding 3%..... | 86% 863 4 6 Ge 
| Aug. 1, 1966-68 4 4 2] 
995 95% Funding 4%.... 87* 97h | 4 8 Te 
| May 1, 1960-90 | 14 3 Of 
874 | 81) ‘Savings Bonds 3%) 84} 844 5 T Ge 
| Sept. 1, 1960-70 4 5.11 
85% 81; Savings Bds. 25%) 83)" 636154 5 Ga 
| | May 1, 1964-67 519 81 
1013 | 984 'Victory Bonds 4%; 99 983 | 4 3 6s 
i | Sept. 1, 1920-76 i 
8&4 792 ‘Savings Bonds 3% 823 829 417 Be 
| Aug. 15, 1965-75 | 4 416! 
| 869 ‘Consols 4%...... | 69 | sag ' 421 of 
829 | 16 (Conversion 34%..| 79) | 78/4 9 If 
608 | Treasury Stk, 24%! 58, | 58314 6 Of 
i | (after Apr. 1, 1975) : 
714 | 65} 'Treasury Stk. 3%.} 683 | 68% 1/4 8 Of 
| {after Apr. 5, 1966) i 
883 | 85} ‘Treasury Stk. 354%) 889 | 88) 4 7 Se 
| June 15, 1977-80 | } 4 6 4! 
78 | 73 [Redemp, Stk. 3%. cs 4 5 be 
{ | ct., 7 i | 
81 | 6} (WarLoan3¥}%...| 79%) 774% 410 If 
61% | 57h Consols 24%..... | 60 60 |4 3 Tf 
854 | 80} Br.Elect.3%Gid..| 823 | 83 | 410 & 
| Apr. 1, 1968-73 | \4 5 12 
844 | 79% \Br.Elect.3%Gtd..| slg; 82 | 4 6 “le 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 | 4. 312! 
99 | 964 /Br.Elect.44°%Gtd,| ; Si 4 6 We 
i | Sept. 26, 1974-79) j 4 6 8 
908 | 86} Br.Elect.3$%Gtd| 873% 873% 4 6 le 
| Nov. 15, 1976-79 4 6 OF 
78% 174 Pr ve aes TH) TH : . ey 
i july i, - i ' i . 
855 | iBr. Tpt. 3% Gtd..) 823 | 83 | 410 &e 
| Apr. 1, 1968-73 | 46 il 
1 «dy ni : ; ' * 
77h | T3Q (Br. Gas Gtd. 3%..| 769% 76h) 4 5 6¢ 
May 1, 1990-95 | 4 41! 
933 | 88} Papen oe 903 | 90} | ‘ 7 2 
894/ 85 [Br.lron&Stecl3p%| 87§ | 87H) 4 6 Te 
| Feb. 15, 1979-81 | + '4 511 


(e) To earliest date. (i) To iatest date. (f) Flat yield. 





















is) Assumed average life 13 years 0 months. * Ex dividend. 
ye hae cees x Price, Pales, Yield 
ear 1952 Ordinary | April | Apri Apri 
an.lto | Stocks a3, | 30, | 50, 
Jpuil 30 | 3952 | 1952 | 1982 __ 
tniut 7 4 Tria 
Sie, 6 \Anglo-Am 10/-...) 6%*| 6/4 16 0 
6¢ | — 5y'Anglo-Iran £1... .; of} 54 o2 3 
84/— | 66/- |Assoc, Elect. {1 | 68/6 | 71/6} 5 11 1 

104/9 | 91/3 |Assoc. P. Cem. £1./100/- 101/35; 5 8 8 
32/9 | 26/9 ‘Austin 5/- ....... 28/9 | 28/9 | 8 13 10d 
129/3 |112/6 |Bass {1 ......... 125/~ \125/~|6 17 2 
= | 17/- [Boots 5/-........| 20/- | 20/3) 418 a 

/- | 22/- \Br. Celanese 10/- .| 24/6 | 25/9|3 91 
85/9 70/9 Br. Oxygen {1 ...) 75/6") 75/6 | 5 6 0 
52/9 | 41/9 \Coats £1......... | 45/Th\ 45/24} § 9-7 
46/— | 3/~ |Courtaulds £1....| 37/6. 38/3) 517 8 
20/6 | 17/~ ‘Distillers 4/-...:.| 19/— | 18/3} 418 & 

61/3 | 62/44)Dunlop £1....... | 56/3 | 56/3} 6 4 6 
51/44) 42/9 iFord £1...... | 48/~ | 48/- | 6 5.0 
125/3 |108/~ iGuinness f--... (2126 112/86 | 4197 

~- uinmess fi. ....- / } 

36/104) 52/1} Hawker Sid. {1..| 55/9 | 36/6 | 5 8 7 
36/-1] 82/9" limp. Tobacco {1 | 96/3 | 86/8 | 7 2 10 
43/14| 30/6 (Lancs. Cotton {1.| 33/91 35/-| 811 6 
58/3-| 52/3 |London Brick L.| 55/14} 87/6 | 6 2 9 
89/6 | 74/3 \Marks & Sp. A. 5/-| 79/6 | 79/— ‘ a4 2 
54/- | 42/- |P. & O. Det. f...| 51/— | 49/6 2 
39/3.| 31/— |P. Johnson 10/-..| 36/6 | 56/6 | . . 
a ht tube seoneni ‘fl nr : ee ‘ou 
#08 78/~ |T. & Newall {1...| 85/7 186/208) 412. 9 
46/3 | 30/6 Union Cate fi. |a5/e| 35/61 § 14 it 
59/10} 41/3 |U, Sua Betong £1. }45/7 *| 42/8 (23 10 7 
47/74:42/104| Vickers £1.......| 45/6 | 44/3" 5 
44/14) 38/6 |Woolworth 5/- .-.| 42/9 | 43/- | 4 18 10 





(@) Yield basis 20% after capital bonus. (0) Yield basis 
25. 


(ce) Yield basi: 26% .after capital 
* Ex dividend 











i‘inance Acts, 1946 and 1947: 


a 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended April 26, 1952, total | 


revenue was £67,165, 000, 
expenditure of 
sues to sinking funds 


rdinary against 
oraina§&y 


230,000 Thus, 


£67, 622,000 and | 


including sinking fund alloc skiousas £1,331,000 


the deficit accrued since 
{74,907,000 compared with a 
{861,000 for the corresponding period of 


the previous year. 


April 1, 1952, was 
deficit of | 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE | 


AND EXPENDITURE 


April 1,,April 1,' Week | Week 





Esti 


1951 1952 {ended | ended 
1950-2 to to April | April 
oe Apr. 28,\|Apr. 26,) 28, | 26, 
oop | 1951 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 


Receipts into the 
REVENUE Exchequer 
({{ thousand 








Orp. REVENUE 
Income Tax...... 1180422 
Sur-tax 123,000 
, Duties | 175,006 
stamp 57.5 500 


5,100; 3,600) 1,500; 1,200 


86,265) 100,278) 21,577 21,777 | 
11,100; 8,900; 1,800 1,500 | 
15,200} 10,900] 3,700! 3,300 | 


I its Tax & EPT)| 452,000) 24,100) 23,10 3,200 3,600 

Excess Profits Levy 5,000 aa x hens oes 

Special Contribu-}) F 
tion and” other} } 2,000 290 17 70 50 | 
Inland Revenue) } 









Inland Rev. 2618725 142,055, 146, -" 31,847 31,427 


CHANGES IN DEBT (¢ thousand) 


R IPTS PAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 24,116 Nat. Savings Certs. 900 
5 | 249% Def. Bonds.. 745 
: 3°, Def, Bonds... 1,177 
| 24% Ter. Annuities J, '617 
} Tax Reserve Certs. 664 | 

| Other Debt :— 

} Internal ....... 21 
1 External ...... 32 

Ways and Means 
Advances ...... 4,840 
24,116 9,996 


FLOATING DEBT 


£ million) 
































Treasury Ways & Means Total 
Bills Advances Float- 
Date se aca ‘ 
| Bk. of 
Tender} Tap pees Eng- ' 
pts. | land 


-. 28} 3230-0} 1789-8] 434-3 


i 

e | 
1952 

Feb, 2]  4248-8° 239-3 
» 9 4200-19 260°6 

” 16] 2130-0 | 2036-5} 270-8 | 

»» 2312160-0 | 2006-9 527-2 | 

Mar. 1)2190-0)| 1994-8 522-6 | 
» 8) 2220-0 1986-4) 510-5 | 

"151 2250-0 | 1980-5] 334-3 

” 991 2280-0 | 1941-9] 359-7 | 

” 3 4273-1 337-9 | 

i 

Apr. 5} 2380-0| 1919-6] 332-5 | 
» 12] 2440-0} 1600-9]°305-3 | 

*, 191 2500-0)| 1579-8] 320-7 | 

2530-0 | 1574-0 “1 | 


* The proportion of tender and tap_Bills surrendered for 


| 1% per cent Serial Funding Stock 1s unknown, therefore 


Ci i 1043500] 72 (887 74, 129 il, 721 20, 124 
Excise 772,000) 47, 985 21, 540) 30,985 il, 050 | 
I i toms and 
BC iva es 181550 20,872 alas ,706' 31,154 
Motor Duties. .... 64, 154 3,439 3,52 267 518 
Surpl’s from Tradg. } 12,000 ea ins ‘ies waa 
P.O. (Net Receipts) i 200; es 200 
Broaticast Licences, 15,000 1000; ... 1,000 
Sundry Loans....| 26,00€ 76 5 ea 
Miseeli. (incl. Sur- | 
pius War Stores) 110,000} 6,375) 10,25 154 4,066 | 














Total Ord, Rev... 466137 
Se_r-BaLANCING ~a 
Post Office. ...... 209,23 
Income Tax on 





, 200} 12, 400 4,800 4,300 


E.P.T. Refunds; 4,900 oid 52 40)... 
Total .... 4875510) 287,339. 269,37 81,014 71,465 


exchequer 
to meet payments 
({ thousand) 


EXPENDITURE 





Orb. XPENDITURE « j 
Int. & Man. of Nat } 
at eee 575, 1,106! 4,071 
Payments to N. 
Ireland owes 40, 00! 1,28) 1,31 
Other Cons. Funds; 10,004 i 53 14 
Totes SS ea 625,00 2,440. 5,446 
Supply Services .. |360556 48,840 62,176 


51,280) 67,622 





Total Ord. Expd. 425056 








Sinking Funds .../  . 140, 230 
Tota! (excl. Self- 
Bal. Expd.).... |423056 51,420) 67,852 
Se.r-BaLaNcine | naead 
Post Office. ...... | 209,23 4,800) 4,300 
Income Tax on} 
E.P.T. Refunds; 4, 40) 
TOR hs co as 288,200 344, 28¢ 56,260 PR 152 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£30,850 to £2,995,126 the other operations 
for the week increased the National Debt 
by £14,120,528 to £25,640 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (f thousand 
Nil 


NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 
Post Office and Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950 .... 600 


BET RORME Os cis Zips sok co eee eos i 
liousing (Temp. Accommodation) Acts, 1944 and 

RDEE ico Sy pase De ae Es a aR has 100 
* cal Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. 3{2)......:. 12,400 


Postwar Credits... 303 








274, HOST 256, 452 i, 174 67,165 | 


the total of tender Bills outstandifig cannot be calculated, 
TREASURY BILLS 


Amount 



















Date of ef mullion) a re — 
Tender a ee of Min. 
Mtfered “PPHCd anotted| Allotment 








s 


Apr. 27 | 250-0 | 359-0 | 230-0} 10 2-44 48 
1952 

Jan. 25 | 170-0 | 247-2| 170-0] 19 10-74 58 

Feb. 1 | 170-0 | 249-8/| 170-0] 19 10-66 52 
» 8 | 170-0 | 239-9| 170-0} 19 7-01 61 
» 15 | 190-0 | 264-2 190-0] 19 6-76 59 
» 22 | 200-0 | 271-1 | 200-0] 19 10-55 58 
» 29 | 200-0 | 249-5 | 200-0] 20 6-78 67 

Mar. 7 | 200-0 | 239-2 200-0] 20 7-09 75 
» 14 | 200-0 | 250-4} 200-0] 46 3-64 69 
» 21 | 200-0 | 251-9 | 200-0] 46 3-39 63 
 ©28 | 210-0 | 240-2 | 210-0] 47 3-61 81 

Apr. 4 | 220-0 | 302-1 | 210-0] 47 3-96 58 
» 10 | 280-0 | 297-2 | 210-0] 47 0-14 62 
» 18 | 200-0 | 316-6 | 200-0] 47 3-27 45 
» 25 | 200-0 | 296-3 | 200-0] 46 4-20 63 


ners sneer 

On April 25th pe a a for 91 day bills to be paid 
from April 28 to May 3, 1952, were accepted dated Monday 
to Saturday as to about 63 per cent at £99 8s. 2d. and 
applications at higher prices were accepted in full. Treasury 
Bills to a maximum of £200 million were offered on May 
2nd. For the week ended May 3rd the banks were not 
asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


(£ thousand) 






Totals 3 Weeks 
ended 
April “ai » April “19, 
1951 1952 
















avings Certificates :— 
MU, 55+ 8 waka bak os 


14, 000 | 6,850 
Repayments ..... oeesse 


8,700 | 


Net Savings 
Defence Bonds :— 















Receipts. ....... osesedue 

Repayments ............ 

Net Savings: 5as6.6 sc 
P.O. and Trustee Savings 

Banks :-— : 

Receipts. ....... eianeks | 42,392 | 9,974 

Repayments .......... *“ } 41,220 | 10,588 

Net SavingS 00.6.2... 1,172 lpr 614 
Total Net Savings......... 2,71 \Dr2,253 (Drl,009 
Interest on certificates repaid 2,088 | 2,322 567 
Interest accrued........... 7,510 | 7,367 2,467 
Change in total invested.... [+ 7,933 (+ 2,792 [4 891 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


APRIL 30, 1952 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ | f 
Notes Issued:- | Govt. Debt... 11,015,190 
In Circulation 1409, es Other Govt. 


In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1455,709,254 
partment... 40,375, 464) Other Secs. . 765,593 
| Coin (other 
- than gold)... 2,510,051 
Amt. of Fid.——- 
ee 1450,000 
Gold Coin and 


} Bullion (at 
| 248s. per oz. 


eae 356,325 
1450, 356,823 | 1450,356,325 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Capital ....4. 14,553,000 Govt. Secs.... 274,541,430 
Ce 3, 271, 788 Other Secs.:- §9,199, 295 
Public Deps.:- 11, 221, 792: Discounts and 
Public Acets.* 10,705,212 Advances... 27,430,18! 
H.M. Treas. | Securities... 31,769,115 
Special Acct. 516,580 | 
Other Deps.:- 546,367,645 
Bankers..... 272,950,473 Notes..... «ee 40,375,454 
Other Accts... 73,417,170) Coin........+ . 1,498,055 
375,414,225 | 375,434,225 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioness 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ million) 











ssue Dept. : | : 
Notes in cireulation. eoes (L3518-611418-8 1411-8141 
Notes in banking depart- 


WES < cds nesses een the 31°5) 58:5; 40-4 
Government debt | : 

securities® . 20. .0cs.88 - 811446 7/1446 -7 1446-7 
Other. securities .4.....% 0 0-7 «0-8 )-8 





Gold and coin, «44... 06 3-9 29 2-9 2-9 
Valued at s. per fine ox... | 248/08 248/0 248/0 245.) 
Banking Dept. :~—~ } 
Deposits :-—~ i 
. blic Accounts... .. ae s ae 10 
reas Special Account +5 ; 0-5 
Reais . an 284-3} 286-1 273-0 
ORM chs 6cas j 77-3, 76:8, 75-4 
Total,.... 372+5| 374-2 357 
Securities :—~ 
Government... cscseees 312-2) 308-7 274 
Discounts, etc. ...2+4-++ 25-6) 21-9 27-4 
CPOE in bk Kke ‘asitines 19-4 21-4 1 4 
POR ceed; Seb veien 357-2} 352-0) 333°: 
Banking dept. res.....++.. : _s 40-0 419 
° /o ) 
“ Proportion ”........ aks 8-8 10-6 1 





* Government debt is £11,015 me capital £14,555,000 
Fiduciary issue increased from £1,400 million to {1,45 
million on April 2, 1952. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for 20" 
was raised from 172s, 3d. to 248s. 0d. fine ounce o 


September 19, 1949, and the selling price to author: sed 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. S)' 
cash prices during last week were as follows :-— 






SILVER 


{ 


London ‘New York Bombay 
ounce'per ounce per 100 





1952 


Bombay 
per tola 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


LIFE ASSURANCE STILL EXPANDING 
TODAY’S CHALLENGE TO THE CITY 
MR JOHN BENN’S SPEECH 


The one hundred and eleventh annual 
cneral meeting of The United Kingdom 

ovident Institution was held at the Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall, London, W.C.2, 
on April 30, 1952, 


Mir John Benn, the chairman and manag- 
. director, in the course of his speech, 


The board is gratified to report that the 
ew sums assured have exceeded £7 million 
for the second time in the history of the 
Institution, As this fine total comprises indi- 
ial assurances only, and does not include 
group business in which the risk element 
eater, the solid character of our progress 
be evident. The increase in the fund 
year amounted to £1,386,925, while the 
premium income fose by £163,000 to 
(2,628,000. 
Further progress is also reported by our 
diary, the United Kingdom Fire and 
ient Insurance Company Limited. 


NEW TRIENNIUM OPENS WELL 


The new triennium has opened ~ well in 
s of claims by death, which were “again 
well below expectation in 1951, so continuing 
the fayourable experience of the previous 
three years. The new rate of interest earned 
on the fund is also extremely gatisfactory, 
amounting to £5 13s. 6d. per cent gross, or 
{4 3s. net, Although the rise in the gilt- 
edge rate has contributed to the improvement 
of no less than 7s. per cent gross ovér the 1950 
earnings, this improvement is mainly due to 
the better yields received from our high-class 
ordinary stocks, which also served to cushion 
the funds of £34 million, against the general 
fail in Stock Exchange values. Compared 
with the position at the end of 1950, our 
undisclosed reserves against our Stock 
Exchange securities fell during 1951 by not 
much more than £250,000, a remarkable 
proof of the strength of our investments in a 
period which so fully justified Sam Weller’s 
definition of shares as “ things that go up and 
down in the city.” 


Expressed as a percentage, the fall in the 
twelve months represented only one per cent 
of the market value of these securities at 
December 31st last, which was again greatly 
in excess of the balance sheet fi . Thus 
the funds have been ciaiatained a year 
o! heavy losses, a tribute to the solid worth 
ind distribution of our investments, includ- 
ng our holdings in real estate. 


PUBLICITY FOR THE CITY 

At the present time, the British public is 

onfused and divided about economic issues, 

which call for a wider understanding if we 

are to avoid violent fluctuations in our 
national fortunes. 


At our meeting two years ago I suggested 
that the City of London should make its 
services better known to the public. Since 
‘hen further payments crises and two general 
clecuons have served to underline the gravity 
of our overseas ing position. Yet the man 
in the street, whatever his politics, still fails 
'o grasp. the fundamental issues, largely 
vecause political strife continues to obscure 
‘he great danger that faces sterling and hence 


our daily bread. 
_ There is a new ity and a chal- 
‘enge to the City of with its uni 


position in the economic life of the nation 
and of the world, to render an urgent service 





by publicising its activities, which so well 
illustrate the extent of our cependence as an 
island people on overseas tirade. 


The issues at stake transcend party differ- 
ences, yet some of those responsible for the 
City’s business feel that, as their shareholders 
or members doubtless include those of - all 
party persuasions or none, a company cannot 
rightly spend their money in supporting “ one 
side.” It is just this limited idea of “one 
side ” which needs replacing by an apprecia- 
tion that all political programmes are equally 
subject to the necessity to pay our way as a 
nation. And unless we can pay our way there 
can be no reasonable standard of living for 
any of us. 


For centuries the world-wide activities of 
the City have depended on personal character 
and initiative; which have been its driving 
force in the service of the private firm, the 
public company and latterly of the state 
undertaking. The City is accustomed to take 
the long view and is acutely aware that this 
driving force must be preserved and actively 
encouraged, whatever the colour of the 
government or the structure of an industry 
may be. 


During the past few months efforts have 
been made to arrange collective publicity for 
the city’s many functions and services. If 
such &@ scheme were well supported and 
wisely directed, I am confident that it would 
serve an extremely useful purpose, and 
would point the way for similar publicity 
in our other great cities engaged in overseas 
commerce. 


British insurance is already showing the 
way by some striking illustrations of its work 
in foreign markets now appearing in the 
press, and our members will have observed 
that the life offices have also enlisted the 
powerful aid of newspaper advertising. The 
United Kingdom Provident Institution - is 
giving full support to this valuable campaign, 
which promotes saving on such a large scale. 


INSURANCE PIONEERING 


I am happy to report that we have 
reduced our terms for non-profit assurances, 
and as the office which pioneered in the 
temperance field, we are able through our 
subsidiary company to offer new and favour- 
able terms to motorists who are total ab- 
stainers, thus playing our part in the cam- 
paign to make known the dire relation’ of 
alcohol to road accidents. 

The case for life assurance is as strong as 
ever. Opinion differs widely on the remedies 
for our present discontents, but happily there 
is general agreement og the value of ‘saving, 
to which life assurance contributes in such 
high degree. 


STRONG POSITION 


Sir Alan Rae Smith, the directors’ auditor, 
said that he wished to refer to one very out- 
standing feature of the year’s ations, 
which had been touched upon by the chair- 
man. 

The fact that the market value of the 
institution’s quoted securities when valued at 
the Stock Lgprened gos ruling on Décem- 
ber 31, 1951, sho to ll intents and pur- 
the same excess Over values as at 
ber 31, 1950, was a véry remarkable 
result. 


The report was adopted. 


THE ROYAL LONDON 
MUTUAL INSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


YEAR’S PROGRESS REVIEWED 
INCOME - - ~ - ~£15,900,000 
TOTAL ASSETS - ~ £98,370,000 


The ninety-first annual general meeting of 
The Royal London Mutual Insurance Society 
Limited, was. held on April 29th in London. 


Mr .C. H. Shuttleworth, FCII, chair- 
man and joint inanaging director, who pre- 
sided, said : — 

The fall in security values, combined as it 
is with increased interest yields, is very 
welcome to an office such as the Royal 
London, which has year by year large 
amounts of the policyholders’ funds to 
invest. ; 


The improved opportunities for invest- 
ment are already reflected in the yield on the 
Society’s funds. The interest yield on the 
industrial branch fund was £4 4s. 5d. per 
cent, an increase of 4s. 5d. per cent over that 
for 1950, while the yield on the ord nary 
branch fund (excluding the auxiliary fund) 
was {3 6s. 8d. per cent after deduction of 
income tax, being an increase of 4s. 10d. per 
cent. 

The only way to secure a large volume of 
saving is by personal calls at the homes_of 
the people for this purpose. This is why the 
funds of industrial assurance companies, 
which represent the savings of millions of 
policyholders, continue to grow steadily when 
other forms of saving stand still. ‘The 
periodical call of the imsurance agent is a 
regular reminder and encouragement to save 
money that would otherwise go to increase 
the pressure on the limited amount of goods 
and services available. 


The present high taxation of incomes has 
made it difficult for any class of -people to 
accumulate a substantial estate for the pro- 
tection of their dependants, and the question 
of providing for wife and family in the event 
of early death has become a source of great 
anxiety to many. Life assurance is the only 
solution to this difficulry, for on the payment 
of the first premium on a life policy an estate 
is immediately created which would otherwise 
take many years of saving to build up. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


The premium income in the ordinary 
branch (including consideration for annuities 
granted) amounted to £3,624,000, an increase 
of £208,000 over the previous year. 

Interim bonuses will be maintained in 
respect of the current year on policies becom- 
ing claims, etc., at the rate of one pound ten 
shillings per cent per annum. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In the industrial branch the premium in- 
come for the year amounted to £38,529,000, 
an increase of £180,000 over the previous 
year. 

Interim bonuses will be continued during 
the ensuing year at the same rate as the 
reversionary bonus declared for the period 
1946-1950, namely, one pound per cent per 
annum upon the’ sum assured. 

The distribution of surplus amongst the 
policyholders of the industrial branch makes 
the industrial branch contracts which partici- 
pate very attractive. 


GENERAL BRANCH 
The premium income in this branch, 
amounting to £528,000 for the year, shows 
an increase over last year. 
To sum up the Society’s position I would 

















340 


point out that during 1951 the total income 
amounted to nearly £15,900,000 per annum, 
while the funds at the end of the year had 
grown to nearly £98 million. During the 
year benefits amounting to £6,583,000 were 


> 7 
p nc. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


Ye siielecipieebidguinicniaiiesil 


W. WOOD AND SON, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED GROUP PROFITS 


The forty-second annual general mecting 
of W. Wood and Son, Limited, was held on 
April 30th at Kelvin Works, Power Road, 
Chiswick, Mr Alan H. Wood, the chairman, 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended November 30, 1951:— 


The trading results of the parent company 
are substantially the same as in the previous 
year. In the consolidated profit and loss 
account, however, it will be noted that the 
group profits before charging taxation have 
risen by £4,289 to £42,441 and that the 
amount carried forward has been increased 
by £3,106. 


During the year the group has taken the 
opportunity to augment stocks which, mainly 
as a result of recent restrictions, are in short 
supply. This policy has fully utilised your 
company’s Lquid resources and has necessi- 
tated the use of temporary bank finance. The 
reserve against price fluctuations and other 
contingencies has been further increased by 
£2,000 and this item now stands at £17,000. 
An interim dividend of 74 per cent has 
already been paid and your directors now 
recommend a final dividend of 15 per cent, 
making 22} per cent for the year. 


NEW MODELS 


Your directors are fully aware that 
changes in the company’s general policy must 
be made to meet the re-distribution of spend- 
ing power and to make Revelation luggage 
available to a much larger public. Accord- 
ingly, a great deal of attention has been given 
to the design and production of attractive 
luggage at competitive prices. In spite of 
heavy purchase tax, it is now possible to buy 
a Rev-Robe wardrobe case either for men or 
women for as littl as £5 12s. 6d., and a 
Revelation suitcase for only £3 19s. 6d. We 
have also developed the modern trend for 
sets of matching luggage to even a greater 
degree than in the past. Our new models 
have been very favourably received by the 
trade, and provided that general trade condi- 
tions do not deteriorate to any marked 
extent, it is reasonable to hope that future 
results will reflect the benefits we anticipate 
from this policy. 

In conclusion, it gives me pleasure to take 
this opportunity, on behalf of the board, of 
thanking the staff and employees for their 
loyal support and assistance during the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 













SOFINA 


Translations of the report and of the 
essay, entitled “ Better Housing—A Con- 
tribution to the Peace of the World,’ as 
also of Mr. D, N. Heineman’s address, are 
obtainable on application to Electric and 
Railway Finance Corp., Limited, Claridge 
House, 32, Davies Street, London, W.1. 


An ites? report of the directors was 
advertised in last week's issue, 





NORWICH UNION 
INSURANCE SOCIETIES 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


Speaking at the Life Society’s one 
hundred and forty-fourth annual meeting 
on April 29th, the president, Sir Robert 
Bignold, said the net new life business for 
1951 at £44,100,000, an increase of over 
£8,600,000 on 1950, constituted another 
record in the society’s history. In addition 
to these figures policies were issued providing 
pensions of approximately £900,000 per 
annum, representing a capital value of about 
£10 million. The mortality experience had 
again been very satisfactory, whilst the ex- 
pense ratio showed an increase of only .7 per 
cent, despite the continued rise in costs of 
every kind. 

Having regard to the heavy fall in value 
of Stock Exchange securities, the society was 
fortunate that these represented only 26 per 
cent of the total assets ; despite the deprecia- 
tion the securities still stood in the balance 
sheet below their market value. 


It was particularly gratifying to be able to 
record once again that, while saving in many 
directions had been on the wane ih recent 
years, the representatives of the life offices 
had been able to convince the public of the 
special advantages of saving by insurance. 

Of the new investments of over 
million made in 1951, approximately £8 
million was placed in first-class mortgages, 
including house purchase loans. 


Total funds increased by £6,389,342 
during the year to £86,650,481, the net in- 


terest return ‘being £3 17s. 8d. per cent, an 


increase of ls. per cent. 


While their business at home, which 
formed the largest part of their activities con- 
tinued to increase, he was pleased to be able 
to report that their business overseas was 
also expanding. 


THE FIRE SOCIETY 


At the one hundred and fifty-fourth 
annual meeting of the Fire Society, the chair- 
man, Sir Robert Bignold, said the total 1951 
premium income at £12,964,208, had ad- 
vanced by £2,138,185, and was the highest 
in the society’s history. Fire premiums in- 
creased by £803,127 to £6,451,903, the re- 
sulting profit being £666,820. 


The accident income had increased by a 
record figure of £1,020,729 to £5,324,933, 
but owing to adverse experience in the motor 
and employers’ liability sections this account 
showed a loss of £81,296. Premiums in the 
marine department inoreased by £314,329 to 
£1,187,372 and £75,000 had been transferred 
to. profit and -loss. 


Net interest totalled £217,173. Income 
and other taxes absorbed £379,302 and the 
balance for transfer to the appropriation 
account was £486,421. Appropriations from 
profits include the net dividend (paid to the 
Life Society) of £161,700, £52,000 to the 
pension fund and £271,895 to the investment 
and contingency resegve, leaving a balance 
carried forward of £328,747 against £327,921. 


Total assets had increased by £1,668,174 to 
£18,024,246. 


From the accounts it would be seen that 
they closed the year with their financial re- 
sources strengthened. Building up a strong 
financial position was always very much a 
long-term operation. The society had 
attained it and today was in the forefront of 
British insurers. 


At both meetings Sir Robert referred to 
the forthooming retirement of the ral 
manager, Mr W. W. Williamson, on Nester 
ber 31st next, after nearly 50 years” whole- 


hearted devotion to the interests of the 
Norwich Unioa, 


‘ 
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INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


JUBILEE YEAR—A RECORD 


national Nickel Company of Canad, 
Limited, was held on April 30th, at Toronto’ 


Dr John F. Thompson, chairman and 
president, in the course of his address t 
shareholders, said: —This meeting marks an 
auspicious occasion in the history of oy; 
company. It is our fiftieth annual meeting 
since the formation of International Nickel. 


The company’s fiftieth year, 1951, wa; 
outstanding, with new high records for ner 
earnings and dividends. Wages paid and 
capital expenditures reached new all-time 
highs, and income taxes, which registered 
much the sharpest increase of all, were larger 
than in any preceding year. The net earn- 
ings of $62,875,000, or $4.17 a share on the 
common, compared with the previous peak 
in 1937 of $50,299,000, or $3.31 per share. 
Production’ of nickel was further increased 
and more ore was mined from underground 
than in any previous year, 


The fiftieth annual meeting of the Inte. 


NICKEL 


Although our production of nickel was 
increased, our deliveries of 243,800,000 lb 
were some 12,500,000 Ib less than in 1950. 
In that year the company was able to draw 
on stocks of refined nickel accumulated from 
operations in 1949 when demand was slack 
and governments were limiting their pur- 
chases for stockpile. 


Deliveries to the trade in 1951 in the form 
of primary nickel increased almost 8,000,000 
lb, while nickel in our rolling mill and 
foundry products decreased over 20,000,000 
Ib as our mills in England, Scotland and the 
United States progressively converted to 
defence production at the expense of peace- 
time alloys and certain end-uses of high 
nickel alloys were suspended or officially 
prohibited. 


Nickel alloys were used in all jet and 
reciprocating airplane engines produced in 
1951. Our plants and research organisations 
in Birmingham, England; Glasgow, Scot- 
land ; Bayonne, New Jersey ; and Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia ; have been devoting much 
effort to meeting the demands of the 
builders of gas turbines and jet engines. 
Greater efficiency, measured in power output 
per pound of engine, has required materials 
which will perform reliably at high tempera- 
tures under mechanical stress. Included in 
the materials developed by our company for 
these purposes are the Nimonic and Inconel 
groups of high nickel alloys, and orher 
special purpose compositions. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


Capital expenditures in 1951 were the 
highest for any year in the company’s fis- 
tory. They totalled $23,700,000 and com- 
pared with the previous high of $21,400,000 
in 1929.° The principal expenditures were 
$15,880,000 for our Canadian programme of 
Major expansion in the mining and treating 
of undedground ores plus $3,090,000 for the 
building of homes for our employees in the 
Sudbury district, required by our expansion 
programme. 

It is estimated that capital expendicuccs 
for 1952 will exceed $20,000,000. 

Distributions on the common stares 
totalled $37,900,000, or $2.60 per share, and 
were larger than in any previous year. [n 
each of the four preceding years dividends 
of $2.00 per share were paid. Four regular 
quarterly dividends of $1.75 per $100 of pat 
value were paid on the preferred shares. 


“The reports and accounts were adopted. 
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GLENFIELD AND KENNEDY, LIMITED 


RECORD RESULTS OF CENTENARY YEAR 


MR HUGH COWAN-DOUGLAS’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Glenfield and Kennedy, Limited will be held 
on May 16th at Kilmarnock. The following 
is an extract from the statement by the chair- 
man. Mr Hugh Cowan-Douglas, which was 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
ihe year ended December 31, 1951. 


One hundred years ago a small group of 
men established a little meter works in the 
town of Kilmarnock. A few years later the 
same people opened an iron foundry nearby. 
Eventually these two companies joined up to 
form the present company of Glenfield and 
Kennedy, Limited. 


Our founders “ builded better than they 
knew.” By hard work, technical skill, busi- 
ness enterprise and financial prudence, they 
laid the foundations of the considerable busi- 
ness that we know today. Through easy and 
difficult times the company has been able to 
give good and steady employment to many 
Kilmarnock people. At the same time they 
have the proud record of having always given 
a reasonable return, by way of dividend, to 
those who invested their savings in the com- 
pany. Let me add that our shareholders, at 
least in my experience, have been equally 
consisient in supporting the board’s policy of 
ploughing profits back into the business. Our 
steady accumulation of reserves has enabled 
us to develop and expand, while our dividend 
record has enabled us to raise fresh capital 
whenever the need has arisen. 


li is gratifying to submit to you, in this our 
centenary year, results which, I am sure you 
will agree, are highly satisfactory and indeed 
constitute a record in our long history. 


We must not, however, be misled by the 
large figures of so-called profit. It is, I think, 
generally accepted by everyone, except the 
Inland Revenue, that there is no true profit 
unt! provision has been made, firstly for the 
upkeep and replacement of fixed assets, and 
secondly for the maintenance of adequate 
working capital to support the volume of 
business which the fixed assets are designed 
te produce, 


PLANT REPLACEMENT 


Tt has been a matter of concern to your 
directors that the normal wear and tear allow- 
ances fall far short of what is required to 
provide for replacement of plant and build- 
ings at current ruling prices. We, therefore, 
insutuged an inquiry with a view to estimat- 
ing, on this basis, the shortage in our annual 
provisions for depreciation. We have also 
made a calculation as to the amount by which 
Cur past appropriations to plant replacement, 
eic., fall short of what is really needed on the 
same footing. As a basis for our calculation 
= used the indices compiled by The 

conomist. 


Following on this investigation and in 
orcer to raise our annual charge for deprecia- 
Lon for 1951 to a realistic figure we have 
Charged against the year’s trading surplus of 
the group a sum of £59,516 by way of 
supplementary depreciation. Furthermore, 
we have ascertained that our deficiency for 
post years, after setting off the total sum 
sanding at the- credit of our replacement 
reserves, amounts to the formidable figure of 
£520,000. It is our intention gradually, so 
far as we can out of surpluses available after 
‘ax, 10 Wipe out the deficiency. This explains 
the substantial appropriations we pr to 

Increased Cost of Replacement Fixed 


Assets,” the new name we have given to this 
reserve, 


There remains the problem of financing 
the large increase in our stocks, work-in- 
progress and debtors. Five years ago—on 
March 31, 1947—these items in our group 
required £1,501,322. At December 31, 1951, 
the sum involved was. £3,673,163. For- 
tunately our strong cash position has enabled 
us to take much of the increase in our stride. 
For the rest one might say that the new 
capital raised in 1946, and our allocations to 
general reserve, have been adequate to keep 


us going without recourse to heavy 
borrowing. 


In these circumstances our shareholders 
and, I hope, others, will appreciate what a 
serious matter it is when, with the introduc- 
tion of excess profits levy, a further heavy 
burden is placed on our industry, thereby 
making it more difficult to remain competi- 
tive and to improve conditions in our works. 
It is my earnest hope that the Government 
will, at an early date, be able to abolish the 
levy, which to a great extent seems to have 
been introduced for political reasons, rather 
than from the standpoint of equity or 
commonsense. 


ACCOUNTS 


Dealing first with the balance sheet, you 
will appreciate that the issued share capital 
and the reserves have been affected by the 
issue of {£1 new ordinary stock for every {1 
held, following resolutions passed at our last 
annual meeting. 


Our capital expenditure during the year 
for the group amounted to £237,333. The 
greater part of this was incurred by our sub- 
sidiary companies—particularly at Brighouse, 
Polmadie and in South Africa. Stocks, work- 
in-progress and debtors have risen by a total 
of £559,038. Stocks, etc., at Kilmarnock 
were slightly reduced, but debtors are up by 
about £200,000 owing to completion of some 
large contracts at the end of 1951. In addi- 
tion there are increases in stocks, work-in- 
progress and debtors at Blakeboroughs, and 
Alley and MacLellans. It follows that the 
parent company has had to find substantial 
sums to finance the subsidiaries, and this 
accounts for the rise in the advances to sub- 
sidiary companies as disclosed in the legal 
balance sheet. 


The profit and loss account shows an 
improvement of over £200,000 in the group 
trading result. Once again Kilmarnock has 
made the largest contribution to this increase. 
There we continue to enjoy the benefits of 
the rebuilding and re-equipment of our 
machine shops. Our output of standard 
sluice valves constituted a record, and we 
have reduced our delivery dates to a more 
reasonable level. Both Brighouse and Guis- 
borough have more than held their own 
during 1951. The profits at Worcester were 
not up to those of 1950 owing to the intro- 
duction of new designs of cast steel valves 
to comply with British Standards Specifica- 
tion. That change-over is now complete and 
results in recent months have been excellent. 
The Polmadie Works have shown gratifying 
progress. 


I have already dealt with the new method 
adopted in dealing with depreciation. Apart 
from that the outstanding feature of the 
profit and loss account is the very large sum 
we require to set aside for taxation. 
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Our board will,:I know, continue to direct 
this undertaking on sensible and economical 
lines, but it is clear that, when such a pro- 
portion of profit is taken away by taxation, 
it becomes increasingly difficult to resist 
claims for any form of expenditure charge- 
able to revenue for tax purposes. In my 
view the excess profits levy will in many 
cases terid to reduce the powers of resistance 
to extravagance of those responsible for the 
conduct of business enterprises. 


The sum available for appropriation is 
£438,973. We recommend the transfer of 
£100,000 to the reserve for increased cost 
of replacement of fixed assets, and of 
£113,777 to round off the general reserve at 
£350,000. 


You will remember that for 1950 we paid 
a dividend of 25 per cent. The ordinary 
capital has subsequently been doubled, and 
we now recommend a dividend for 1951 of 
15 per cent, of which 5 per cent has already 
been paid as an interim. In addition, as a 
modest celebration of our centenary year, 
we recommend a special bonus of 2} per 
cent. These appropriations leave us in a 
position to raise our carry forward from 
£61,290 to £88,134. 


_I trust you will support our recommenda- 
tions. They might be criticised as over- 
conservative. However, in view of our large 
capital commitments, of the increased cost of 
replacements, of the extra tax burdens that 
are being placed on our shoulders, and of 
the somewhat less assured future of trade 
generally, I feel that a policy of prudence is 
the right one to follow. 


GENERAL 


Your company supported the proposal to 
send a team from the valve industry to the 
United States of America under the auspices 
of the Anglo-American Council on Produc- 
tivity, and I am pleased to say that a member 
of the staff of each of our three major com- 
panies was included in the visiting party. 
Several of the recommendations in their 
report have already been adopted. 


STAFF AND EMPLOYEES 


I am sure it will be the wish of all our 
shareholders that we should place on record 
our sincere appreciation of the work of our 
executives, staff and employees throughout 
the Group for all they have done throughout 
1951. Obviously the results now being pre- 
sented to you would not have been achieved 
without their whole-hearted support and co- 
operation. It is my sincere conviction that 
we shall continue to enjoy that collaboration, 
and that the company will prosper in the 
second century of its existence, to the benefit 
of shareholders, staff and employees alike. 


ALBERT E. MALLANDAIN 
INCREASED EXPORTS 


The fifteenth annual general mecting of 
Albert E. Mallandain, Limited, was held on 
April 30th in London, Mr Albert E. Malian- 
dain, chairman and managing director, 
presiding. The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement : 


Your company has again achieved a record 
turnover—partly due to inflationary trends 
during the year as well as to the continued 
satisfactory demand for its products. The 
aggregate net profit for 1951 amounied to 
(126.978, compared with £102,382 for 1950. 
After deducting the net ision for taxa- 
tion, £73,572, compared with {£55,187 for 
1950, the te net profits amotinted to 


£53,406, compared with £47,195 for 1950. . 
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The directors recommend a dividend of 
$0 per cent, less tax. The balance of the net 
profit for the year has been added to the 
balance carried forward on profit and loss 
account, which now stands at £23,037. 
These proposals will mean that 58 per cent 
of the company’s profits go in taxation, 20.6 
per cent reaches the shareholders, and 214 
per cent is ploughed back into the business. 


The company’s export trade figures were 
further increased during the year, both in 
volume and value. We are constantly striving 
toextend our export business, despite increas- 
ing competition in the markets open to us 
and import restrictions, which still prove a 
barrier in others. 


While it may not be possible to maintain 
the 1951 level of profits, our order book is 
in a satisfactory state, and I have no reason 
to think that the current year’s results will be 
unsatisfactory compared with those of the 
last few years. The report was adopted. 


I, GRIEW AND CO. 


(Furnitare Manufacturers) 
SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
I. Griew and Company, Limited, was held 
on April 30th in London, Mr Louis Samuels 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : — 


The combined trading profits for the year 
amounted to £111,360, and show an increase 
of £35,573 over the figure of £75,787 for 
1950. There is a net profit of £32,747, which 
compares with £20,350 for 1950, but taxation 
takes £49,384, which is over £17,000 more. 


Your directors propose that £20,000 be 
transferred to general reserve and that a final 
ordinary dividend of 174 per cent actual be 
paid, making 25 per cent for the year, the 
same rate as for 1950, leaving a balance of 
£13,924 to be carried forward. 


I, GRIEW AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


Trading conditions during the greater part 
of the year were satisfactory, but, unfortun- 
ately, during the latter part of the year the 
demand for furniture was at a much lower 
level throughout the country. The sub- 


stantial improvement in profits resulted from’ 


the increased volume and improved methods 
of production. 


Although at the present time there are 
signs of improvement in trade, it is extremely 
difficult to forecast the immediate future. I 
do not anticipate, therefore, that the trading 
results for the current year can be as satis- 
factory as those now under review. 


DAVEY AND ARMITAGE, LIMITED 


The volume of business done by the sub- 
sidiary company showed a substantial im- 
provement,-and the trading profit for the year 
amounted to £41,390. The net profit, after 
providing for all outgoings, including 
depreciation and taxation, was £16,023, and 
compares favourably with £11,437 for 1950. 
The accounts also provide for a dividend of 
30 per cent on the share capital, the same as 
for the previous year. 


Since the end of 1951 the quota system 
has been restored and purchases of softwoods 
during 1952 will, therefore, be on a much 
lower basis. Although the stocks held are 
higher than at this time last year, both in: the 
company and in the trade generally, we are 
dependent almost entirely on foreign imports 
and it is, therefore, not easy to assess the 
prospects for 1952, which may prove to be a 
difficult trading year. 


The report was adopted. 


“ 
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UNITED GLASS BOTTLE 
MANUFACTURERS 


A RECORD YEAR 
MR L. A. ELGOOD’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the United 
Glass Bottle Manufacturers, Limited, will be 
held on May 22nd, at 8, Leicester Street, 
London, W.C. mn 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the » terface Mr L. A. Elgood, 
OBE, MC, DL, JP, CA, circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


I am in the happy position of being able 
to present to you figures denoting further 
improvement in the development of your 
company and in fact from every aspect it 
has been a record year. 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
opens with the group trading profit for the 
year £1,562,923, which exceeds the compar- 
able figure for 1950 by £564,483. The year’s 
provision for depreciation computed on our 
normal basis is higher by £41,773 at 
£366,889. The increased group trading 
profit should, however, be considered in rela- 
tion to the net group profit, which amounts 
to £634,012, exceeding that for 1950 by 
£154,622. It is then evident that the charge 
of taxation on profit for the year £888,511 
has absorbed the larger part of the increased 
earnings. 

An indication of the additional drain on 
the finances of the group which would be 
caused by the proposed excess profits levy 
can best be given by informing you that the 
provisions of the Finance Bill, 1952, applied 
to profits at the level of those earned in 1951, 
would result in additional taxation liability 
amounting to £120,000. 


CONSIDERABLE EXPANSION IN PRODUCTION 
AND SALES 


All companies in the group have contri- 
buted to the increased earnings, which result 
largely from a considerable expansion during 
the year in the volume of production and 
sales of glass containers and of closures. 


The holding company profit for the year 
amounted to £544,559, an - increase 
£129,333 over 1950. From that profit your 
board have transferred to reserves the amount 
of £373,500. A final distribution at the rate 
of 10 per cent, less income-tax, is now recom- 
mended. This will maintain the rate of 174 
per cent for the year, established for 1950. 


The resultant balance available to carry to 
the holding company’s balance-sheet is there- 
fore £321,394, compared with £300,265 last 
year. After dealing with the holding com- 
pany’s interest in subsidiary companies, the 
corresponding balance carried to the con- 
solidated balance-sheet is £417,269. 


The glass container manufacturers were 
compelled to increase the selling prices of 
their products in January and May, 1951, by 
5 per cent on each occasion, since when there 
have again been very substantial increases in 
manufacturing and distribution costs, fore- 
most among which have been an increase in 
wage rates and in addition an agreement by 
the employers to grant this year a second 
week of paid holiday to their hourly paid 
workers. 

Your company have been able so far 
partially to offset these heavy additional costs 
by increased production stemming from 
technical advances and, in ordet to sustain 
their policy of retaining the glass container 
as the cheapest form of package for the many 
purposes to which it is suited, will aim to 
minimise any price advance this year. 

I am confident that you will agree that the 


state of your company at the close of 195] 
was satisfactory | reasonably assured 
against whatever difficulties the future might 
hold. Business so far this year has been 
generally well maintained, but there are 
undoubted signs of diminution of demand in 
certain directions. 


RAW MATERIALS 


It is natural that you should desire to be 
apprised of our position in regard to the 
supply of the raw materials from which our 
glass is made, In the main we anticipate 
little difficulty in obtaining these in’ sufficient 
quantities by regular deliveries and it is our 

also to maintain stocks to tide us over 
temporary interruptions. is, however, 
one exception: this is in the case of selenium. 
This element enables us to produce colourless 
glass without disagreeable tints arising from 
the presence of unavoidable impurities. Con- 
tinuity of the supply of selenium is essential 
to the maintenance aan _— rd of quality 
our customers, in ose exportin 
their products in our bottles, have come . 
expect from us. There is no substitute for it 
known to glass manufacturers anywhere in 
the world, but im spite of this we are in 
constant danger of reduction in the supplies 
available to us. Your every is foremost 
in promoting economy in the use of this 
essential material. . 

During the year direct export sales provided 
a new high record in the history of your 
company, and I am pleased to be able to add 
that sales promise to be substantial in the 
present year. Overseas markets, however, 
show signs of contraction: Australia has 
imposed drastic reductions upon her imports 
and fewer import licences are being granted 
in South Africa. Your company have, how- 
ever, a comprehensive overseas sales organisa- 
tion built upon foundations laid even before 
the First World War, and can face the situa- 
tion with a degree of justified equanimity. 
It is essential that the flow of exports should 
be accelerated and the cost of exporting 
thereby be reduced. : 


This subject would mot be fully covered 
were I to omit mention of indirect exports. 
From Customs returns it has been calculated 
that glass in some form or another was 2ss0- 
ciated with the export of goods to no less 4 
value than £430 million in 1951. Of that 
enormous figure goods valued at £100 million 
were exported im glass containers. Your 
company had by a great deal the larges: share 
in providing the containers for those exports. 

The difficulties a ing the supply of 
machines, spare parts moulds under 
existing conditions have been considerably 
alleviated by the acquisition of Messrs 
Dilworth and Carr, Limited, and the Lunn 
Engineering Works. 

Our subsidiary company, Kork-N-Seal, 
Limited, with works at jton, London, 
nd Bridge of Allan, Stirlingshire, have bec 
working to full pipe, seodacios all types 
of metal and bottle closures, 
stoppers, capsules and lever caps. 

The output of containers and domestic 
during the year under review cepre- 
sents in ns of both tonnage and gross 4 
68 per com metase Wer aie fast full yeat 
before the outbreak of war, We are 10% 
however, content with even this contribution 
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TELEPHONE AND 


SCOPE FOR EXPANSION IN PORTUGAL 


GENERAL TRUST 


SIR ALEXANDER ROGER ON INVALUABLE ASSISTANCE 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Telephone and General Trust Limited was 
bela on April 29th in London. 


The following are extracts from the speech 
by Sir Alexander Roger, KCIE (chairman 
ond managing director): 

The accgunts again show satisfactory 
esults. The profit at £87,339 for 1951 after 
charging £94,200 (against £87,400 in 1950) 
for taxation was up by £1,502. Profits tax 
and income tax absorbs nearly 52 per cent 
of our gross profit. This percentage of taxa- 
tion is on much too high a scale and it is 
devoutly to be hoped that at no far distant 
date it will be much lower so that enterpris- 
ing business can again venture and expand 
with some safety. 


The loan to associated company—{£208,829 
—is money advanced to The Anglo-Portu- 
guese Telephone Company since the issues of 
capital by that company in 1950, and demon- 
strates the necessity for a continuous flow of 
new capital by a successful and ever-expand- 
ing public, utility. 

As announced in the circular letter to 
stockholders dated April 12, 1952, the Trust 
has issued 373,000 new ordinary shares of {1 
each at 23s. per share, and I am glad to be 
able to say this was a complete success. 
It was essential for us to broaden the base 
upon which to carry the initial financing of 
the overseas Telephone Operating Companies 
and so enable the Trust to continue to play 

s full part in their further development. 


rhe substantial group reserves—capital 
and revenue amount to £992,141, an increase 
of £78,347 over 1950. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PORTUGAL 


The Trust holds a substantial investment 
The Anglo-Portuguese Telephone 
Company Limited. ? 

The Group through the medium of the 
Trust has provided and it continues to pro- 
vide financial, manufacturing, engineering, 
advisory assistance and invaluable help at all 
umes to that important company, The Anglo- 
Portuguese Telephone Company, Limited. 


Following upon the introduction of new 
tariffs in Portugal in May, 1950, the develop- 
ment and expansion of the telephone service 
there has proceeded apace. The addition of 
8,296 new stations to the system during 1951 
brought the total number of telephones in 
operation to over 109,000 at December 31st 
4 and further solid progress is being made 
in 1952. 


The company was able to reduce the list 
of waiting applicants during the year but the 
demand for telephones is unceasing and there 
is great scope for expansion in Portugal for 
Many years, 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The expansion and modernisation of 
Caracas and all important towns in Vene- 
zucla continues at a rapid pace, creating great 
demands on the public services. Further 
telephone expansion and development pro- 
grammes have been prepared and are being 
submitted shortly to the V ‘nezuelan authori- 
es, and it is hoped that a final plan to meet 
the modern requirements of the service over 
a number of years will be approved in the 
near future, ; 


West Indies —The boards and manage- 
ments of our associated telephone operating 


companies in Jamaica, Trinidad and Barbados 
continue their policy of expanding and im- 
proving the telephone services to the public 
in their respective territories. In this they 
were fully supported by the Trust with its 


technical, research and manufacturing asso- 
Ciates. 


During the year\the Trust advanced on 
temporary loan to these West Indies com- 
panies an additional £225,000 towards- their 
capital development programmes, upon which 
collectively they expended some £388,000, 
having provided the balance from their own 
resources. 


Jamaica:—The hurricane which struck 
Jamaica on August 17, 1951—one of the 
worst in the island’s history—prevents me 
reporting another year of uninterrupted pro- 
gress in the Jamaica Telephone Company. 
Despite the stoppage of normal development 
from August onwards, the company expended 
some £120,000 on capital works and added 
969 stations during the year, making a total 
of 14,406 in service at December 31, 1951. 
The gross plant assets of the company now 
exceed the £1 million mark, amounting to 
£1,153,000 at December 31st last. 


Trinidad.—At December 31, 1951, Trini- 
dad Consolidated Telephones Limited had 
16,170 stations in service, a substantial gain 
of 1,376 stations. Nearly £200,000 was 
expended upon additional automatic exchange 
equipment, and the extension of the cable 
network throughout the island. 


Barbados.—-In Barbados additional ex- 
change equipment enabled 525 stations to 
be. added to the Telephone’ Company’s 
system, making 4,855 in service at December 
31, 1951—an increase of over 12 per cent. 


The telephone companies with which the 
Trust is actively associated added some 
18,500 telephones to their systems during 
1951, increasing the total in service to nearly 
217,000. ‘The value in sterling of their gross 
telephone plant, land and buildings amounts 
to over £15 million and the replacement 
value at today’s prices would be very con- 
siderably higher. 


THE NATION’S PROBLEMS 


Overshadowing the country’s economy 
today is the rearmament programme. 
necessary evil—but one to be faced and dealt 
with as expeditiously and effectively as is 
within our power. Indeed, under present 
world conditions there is the possibility of 
this becoming 2!most a permanent feature of 
our financial problem, yet we must not 
lose sight of the fact that industrial and 
social advance must go on, albeit on a 
reduced scale. Accepting this, the challenge 
for all to meet is how best to utilise our 
resources to improve our way of*life side 
by side with the drive for arms. 


Whilst fully recognising the high stan- 
dard of achievement of industry since the 
war one is forced to repeat what has so 
often been said that only by dint of harder 
work by all of us will we achieve real pro- 
gress and avert an economic collapse which 
has come closer to us than most people will 
admit. It is essential for our political and 
industrial leaders constantly to bring home 
to all and every one of us the seriousness 
of the country’s position and by every 
practical inducement encourage real effort to 
be made to stem the adverse economic tide: 


The report was adopted and the ordinary 
dividend of 8 per cent was approved. 


~ 


HOFFMANN 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD PRODUCTION 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
a tay held on May Ist in London, Mr 
. . Garton, chairman and managing 
director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts : 


The year 1951 was one of continued pro- 
gress. The trading results reflect the high 
volume of sales, consequent upon a new 
record in production. 


The net profit of the Hoffmann Group for 
the year 1951, after taxation, amounts to 
£470,668, and compares with {£382,297 for 
the previous year. During 195] there were 
advances in the cost of materials and in wages 
and these charges have been carried in part 
by increased productivity. 


Your directors agree that there should be 
moderation in dividend policy, but regard the 
circumstances affecting this company as 
exceptional in view of the very careful distri- 
bution made during the rehabilitation period, 
and consider that they are justified in recori- 
mending a further 24 per cent, free of tax, 


making a total of 124 per cent, free of tax, 
for the year. 


SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Hoffmann Gloucester Limited has had a 
very successful year and by its increased out- 
put made a valuable contribution to the group 
result. Part of the output of this factory 1s 
work of very high precision and plays an 
umportant part in the defence programme. 


Hoffmann Tweedales Limited, in which 
Hoffmann Gloucester Limited has a 50 per 
cent holding, has again had a very satisfac- 
tory year and continues materially to assist 
the textile machinery export trade which is of 
great help to the country. 


Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corporation, of 
America, has had a very busy and successful 
year and has paid one year’s dividend on the 
preference stock, although it has not been 
able to make up the arrears. This situation 
would have improved considerably but for 
the fact that, owing to adversity, the standard 
years for taxation gave the Corporation such 
a low average that it had to adopt the capital 
employed basis for computing its liability, 
which has resulted in very heavy payments 
for taxation. 

DEMAND AT HIGH LEVEL 


The demand for our products remains at 
a very high level. At the moment we are 
under constant pressure for bearings for the 
defence programme, and in a short time 
certain disorganisation, on account of the 
increased change from civil to defence needs, 
will be experienced. Your company has tried 
to give to each of its customers a fair share 
of its output and will continue to do so in 
the future. 


For security reasons, it is obviously not 
possible to quote here examples of the impor- 
tant’ part played by the company’s products 
in defence equipment, but Hoffmann bearings 
continue to be used in an ever-widening 
variety of machinery in the air and on land, 
such, for instance, as the engine of jet- 
propelled civil aircraft and axle-boxes of the 
first gas turbine. locomotive built in this 
country. 

Your company is now deriving benefit from 
the training schemes inaugurated in recent 
years and every encouragement is given to 
employees to make use of these facilities. 
Research and experimental work continue to 
have every priority and enable your company 
to maintain a leading position in the industry. 

The report was adopted. 
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MAPLE AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS EXCEEDED 


The sixty-second annual general mecti 
of Maple and Company, Limited, was held 
on April 24th in London, Mr Charles Clare 
Regnart (president of the company) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement, 


The turnover for the past year has again 
exceeded all records, an increase in fact of 
more than half a million pounds, in itself a 
very gratifying statement, but as I have pre- 
viously stated overheads have continued and 
are still continuing to rise, while profit ratios 
remain static. In spite of the difficulties and 
a shrinkage in the purchasing power of the 
public, encouraged by the advice given by Mr 
Hugh Dakon, I think the results may in the 
circumstances be considered satisfactory. 


As you will have heard, the Douglas Report 
proposes to abolish the Utility Scheme, but 
the conditions relating to furniture have been 
deferred. It does seem, however, that the 
great gulf that has existed berween Utility and 
non-Utility furniture will be closed, which 
will encourage the production of better class 
furniture without the penal difference of 
334 per cent on the total cost being charged ; 
the proposal being that purchase tax should 
apply to the cost after allowing for the tax- 
free margin. This scheme should not only 
encourage export, but give more scope to the 
designers and craftsmen of our industry, 
who have been so discouraged for more than 
a decade by unnecessary restrictions, 


All branches continue to give satisfaction 
and seem to gain in popularity year by year. 
Your subsidiary companies have all had a 
busy year. 


As far as exports be concerned, our 
record is even better than last year and we 
have flown representatives to obtain valu- 
ible orders to the Americas, Asia and Europe, 
while overseas inquiries in general are larger 
than I can ever remember. Every effort will 
be made even to improve this very satisfac- 
tory position, especially, in view of the 
nation’s need for exports. 


T 


[ think it is plain that our world-wide 
reputation remains supreme and the volume 
f our export trade seems to be expanding 
yearly in spite of serious tariff and currency 
difficulties. 

Providing there “are no further inter- 
national eruptions, I view the future with a 
aegree of quiet confidence. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


The chairman, addressing the meéting, 
said:—Ladies and gentlemen, the report and 
balance sheet, with my statement, has been 
in your hands for some weeks, but before 
formally moving theic adoption I imagine 
you would like me to refer to the effect the 
Finance Act, now before Parliament, is likely 
to have on the immediate future of your 
company—I refer, of course, to the Excess 
Profits Leyy and the Douglas Report or D 
Scheme as it is called. 

Fortunately we have a very good standard 
of profit so that we should not be adversely 
affected by the alterations in the tax position. 

The D Scheme, however, if passed in its 
present form, will have various repercus- 
sions, aS many cotton fabrics now sold as 
Utility and free from tax will have to carry 
tax over and above the free margins, which, 
in my opinion, have been placed at too low 
a figure for furnishing fabrics ; I hope in this 
réspect there may be some adjustments. 


As regards furniture, the application of the 
D Scheme is deferred, but as the Utility 


Scheme is to be scrapped in the near future, 


it will apply to furniture and it seems likely 
that all better class Utility furniture and 


upholstery will. be subject to a small degree 

tax, of that my advice to-all those likely 
to be requiring this type of furniture and 
furnishings in the near future is that they 
should buy now and not miss the present 
opportunity which may not come.again for 
some time, having regard to the fact ‘that 
purchase tax is now regarded by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as a revenue 
tax in spite of the late Sir Stafford a 
assurance that it was not to be so regar 
but imposed purely to stop inflation. 


EXPANSION OF EXPORT BUSINESS 


I am pleased to tell you that export orders 
and enquiries continue to expand, and it is 
gratifying to know that the name of Maple is 
still recognised the world over to be synony- 
mous with all that is best in the realm of 
hotel and household equipment. 


The home trade has been, I think for the 
time being only, slowed up by the uncertainty 
of the immediate future and the fluctuations 
in the price of raw materials and the con- 
sequent anxiety as to whether prices of goods 
are likely to become cheaper or not. As soon, 
however, as the Government restores con- 
fidence, I think we shall see a marked in- 
crease in public demand, in which case this 
company should be one of the first to benefit. 
I was very pleased to learn this morning that 
all controls are to be taken off carpets. 


The report was adopted and a dividend of 
10 per cent, together with a bonus of 2} per 
cent, was approved. 


CROFTS ENGINEERS 
(HOLDINGS) 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The fourth annual general meeting of 
Crofts Engineers (Holdings) Limited, was 
held on April 25th in Bradford, Mr Arthur 
Croft (chairman and managing director) pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


I have pleasure in presenting accounts 
which again reflect the continued progress 
of your company, although the profits show 
a slight reduction on the previous year’s high 
standard. Trading conditions have been 
difficult during. the year; we have had to 
face increased costs, part. of which we 
decided not to pass on in our selling prices. 


The trading profit for the year amounts to 
£630,707, compared with £659,462 for the 
previous year. Income-tax and profits tax 
absorb no less than £375,953 (594 per cent), 
together with an amount of £9,431 in respect 
of the previous year, leaving an amount of 
£245,323, representing the net profit of the 
company and its subsidiaries so far as con- 
cerns the members of Crofts Engincers 
(Holdings), Limited. The directors, propose 
a final dividend of 25 per cent, making a 
total distribution of 40 per cent, less income 
tax, for the year. 


The group balance sheet again discloses a 
strong financial position, the fixed assets 
(excluding trade investment) having been 
increased by £41,588. 


Last year I referred to the : extensions 
which were then undet consideration at our 
Dudley Hill works. These are essential for 
expanding our export markets, but unfor- 
tunately we have not been granted the 
necessary building licences> The increase in 
fixed assets mentioned above refers to addi- 
tions in the main to our plant which is bei 
increased, and kept in an up to date 
efficient condition. 


Our order book still maintains a high level, 
although our turnover has increased during 
the year under review, As with all concerns 
im the engineering industry, the difficulty -of 


ini ’ at labour and faw materi: 
oa tretinn hth tees US every ey. = 
placed in having our 


own iron, steél a1 ‘ferrous foundries, 


but coke, scrap and pig iron are in »- 
short soppy. The of these ov i oa 
on toa large extent, bea 
reduced by the invention by myself, \;- M 
Goff and D. » all member; of 


our company, of a process for melting -,,; 
iron borings in iron foundty cupolas. Ww. 
ate using all the borings we produce «ith 
great saving to the company, and we } iy. 
already taken steps to exploit this pro; 
throughout the world. We-can look for+ icq 
to the future with confidence. 


OVERSEAS SUBSIDIARIES 

Canada: Our Canadian subsidiary—<; \f,, 
Canada, Limited—has had a successful y's 
trading, and steps have been taken to develop 
still further the business in that country. 
Unfortunately, .the selling organisa‘) j.— 
Britenco, Limited—is not yet on a profit 
earning basis, although the loss incurre in 
the current year is negligible. We have mide 
arrangements to appoint to the company in 
Canada a fully trained technician from thes- 
works, and I hope very shortly to pay 4 
visit to Canada and the United Stare; of 
America to examine further our prospec'; in 
these countries. 


South Africa: I have recently retucned 
from a visit to South Africa, and am most 
satisfied with the results so far achieved in 
that country. Both the companies in which 
we are interested have had satisfactory yeirs 
Further extensions to the buildings and :4id- 
tional plant are necessary to achieve our 
objects, and during my visit I made the 
necessary arrangements with the directors 
to carry out these new projects as quickly 
as possible. 


The report was adopted. 


SAPONG RUBBER 


In his statement which accompanies the 
directors’ report and the annual accoun’s for 
1951 of the Sapong Rubber Estates, Limi:ed, 
the chairman, Mr W. Percy Pinckney, says: 
The crop of rubber harvested in 195! was 
1,536,000 Ib. I have said on previous ovca- 
sions, that the Estate is easily capable of pro- 
ducing 2 million Ib. a year, which has beea 
unattainable because of the shortage of 11> ur 
This. is..a. feature which has become 
unpleasantly familiar. to. all concerned with 
productive ent®rprise in. North Borneo 


The substantial increases in salarics and 
wages which followed on the rise in the price 
of rubber late in 1950, as I reported in my 
last statement, remained in force throuzhout 
the year. The period of high prices produced 
a very keen demand for goods and iabour of 
ail kimds, and i for those required 
for erection of buildings. 

The increase in the cost of production 2s, 
fortunately, not so great as to absorb the 





increased recei resulting from the un- 
usually realised for our produce. 


The gross profit of £141,287, though (39,01 
of it is s by income taxes in North 
Borneo and the United Kingdom and p:'''s 
tax, enables the directors to recommend ‘1! 
the interim dividend of T. cent already 
paid should be supplemented by a final Jwi- 
dend of 25 per cent, making in all 40 per -ent 


for the year, and to allocate £10,000 to divi- 
dend . tion a _ to ee 
reserve for replacement ted areas 20 
£7,240 to-a special depreciation reserve. 


“In November last the company made “9 
forward sales for 1952, covering 180 ton of 
faving ‘Tans vr per oe be apipres 

ing January/June at 3s, 5d. per 1b -'" 
European port and 10 tons per month ') 


January/December at 445/15 — 


a (equal to 38.24) per Ib c.if. New 
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DERBYSHIRE STONE 


FACTORS AFFECTING TRADING 
RESULTS 


MR JOHN HADFIELD’S STATEMENT 


The sixteenth ordinary general meeting of 
Derbyshire Stome Limited was ‘held on 
April 29th_in m, Mr John Hadfield, 
\4Sc. ARIC (Chairman and managing direc- 
tor), presiaing. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement, 

The directors’ shows that the pro- 

ion for depreciation has been lifted from 

800 in 1950 to £69,536 in 1951. Taxation 
amounted to £76,676, as compared with 
{63,075 for the previous year. The trading 
prolit was somewhat higher than that of the 
preceding year, although a number of factors 
combined to affect the profit adversely. 


Derbyshire Stone Limited is a very large 
producer of ground limestone for use in agri- 
culture, and although, due to heavy rainfall, 
1950 was not a good year. for agricultural 
business, 1951 was much worse and the com- 
pany’s sales of ground limestone to farmers 
were less than half those of 1950. 

During the year successive increases in 
road and rail haulage charges had the effect 
of increasing the delivered prices of cur pro- 


ducts, at the .ame time restricting our radius 
of operations and reducing the tonnage of 
materials which the funds available to our 
customers would purchase. 

Although your company has a large range 
of products, the principal output is still coated 
macadam for use in roadworks and surfacing 


generally, and in those areas of the country 
n which our coated macadam is normally 
ised, the demand for road materials has been 
relatively low. ‘Your directors think it perti- 
nent to indicate some of the problems which 
affected your company in particular and in 
some cases no doubt had a bearing on other 
industries in Great Britain, and in view of the 
whole of the circumstances they feel that the 
results of the year’s trading can be regarded 
as satisfactory. 

Your directors recommend the payment of 
15 per cent, less income tax, on the ordinary 
stock. 

One of the most important developments 
during the year was the conclusion of negotia- 
tions with John Summers & Sons Limited, 
Shotton, near Chester, in connection with 
the blast furnace slag which will be pro- 
duced from the new two-blast furnace plant 
now being erected there. It is expected that 
the first of these furnaces will come into pro- 
duction in 1953. 


Last year at the annual general meeting 
reference was made to the joint activities of 
Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Com- 
pany Limited and Derbyshire Stone Limited 
in connection with the large-scale programme 
of prospecting for lead in Derbyshire, and it 
was intumated that the discoveries to date had 
been sufficiently encouraging to warrant a 
conunuation. Since then boring operations 
have been continued, the results of which 
were sufficiently satisfactory to lead Johannes- 
burg Consolidated _ Investment Company 
Limited to undertake the sinking of a 500 ft 
shaft 9 ft by 8 ft im cross-section, upon 
which work has recently commenced, 
closer and more detailed exploration of the 
veins 

Your company now has a wide range of 
products which enter many industries, and in 
consequence its fortunes are not inseparably 
“ssociated with any ome market. The pro- 
gramme of road construction and mainten- 
ance must surely be at the lowest possible 
level, and with any improvement your com- 
pany would ex to achieve proportionate 
benefits. Your di have great confidence 
‘n the long-term -prospects of the company. 

The report was adopted. 





CAMP BIRD, LIMITED 
A JUBILEE BONUS 


The fiftieth annual general. meeting of 


Camp Bird, Limited, was held on April 29th 
in London. 


Mr F. C. Heley, the chairman, said: The 
profit for the year amounted to £259,000, an 
increase of £62,000 over 1950. Of this sum 
£100,000 is required to meet taxation, 
£25,000 has been added to our general re- 
serve, bringing the total sum to £200,000. 
£65,000 has been transferred to investment 
reserve, bringing the amount of that reserve to 
£81,500 and providing £49,500 for deprecia- 
tion of certain of our investments, and leavin 
a balance, including that brought forwar 
from last year—{49,000—of £118,000. 


In considering the amount of the dividend 
to be recommended, we had before us the 


. 
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=. request of the .Chancellor of the 
uer. In view, however, of the fact 
that we are now holding our fiftieth annual 
general meeting, your directors felt that some 
special recognition should be made to the 
consistent support given by the shareholders 
to the board over the long term of years, 
and they therefore recommend. that in addi- 
tion to the usual dividend of 10 per cent, 
which has been maintained for six years past, 
there should be a Jubilee bonus of 2} per 
cent, both subject to income tax, 


The categories of our investments are 
substantially the same, namely, 66 per cent 
Gold and Platinum mining; 19 per cent 
Silver and Base-metal mining ; and 15 per 
cent Miscellaneous. The geographical dis- 
tribution is: South Africa and Rhodesia, 66 
per cent; Australia, 12 per cent ; America, 
1] per cent; West Africa, ] per cent; and 
elsewhere 10 per cent. All these percentages 
are based upon book values. 


The report was ‘adopted. 





5s. each in reserve, £12,251. 
issued——2,150,995 Shares of 5s. each 
investment Reserve—As per Balance Sheet, 3ist 


Properties, £310,133 
Corner House Pension Fund, £834,000. 


Appropriation Account, £50,000 
Appropriation Account— Balance Unappropriated 


shares in certain undertakings. II.—To 
1iI.—For contracts open for the supply 
mitments of associated Companies. 


Piant, Stores, Vehicies, Furniture, etc., 
Advances to Subsidiary Com 


Fixed and on Call 


Dividend Account— 

Dividend No. 96 of 3s. 6d. per 
share, declared 12th June, 1951 
£376,424. Dividend No. 97 of 
Se. 6d. per share, declared 13th 
December, 1951, £376,424......... 

Balance Unappropriated—3 ist Decem- 
: ber, 1951— 
Carried to Balance Sheet .......«.. 1,748,566 


752,848 


— 


4, London Wall Buildings, London, E.6,2. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED 


(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA.) 
BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 
Share Capital—-Registered 2,200,000 Shares of 5s. each, £550,000. Less 49,005 Shares of 


Amount realised by the sale of investments during the year ended 3lst December 
1951, less book value thereof and amounts written «ff Investments and Freehol “ r 
umiibbies)) Jeg Gish kupbkdvbsiedh itsenntethecenavenaa 4,958,748 
Shareholders— Dividends declared but unpaid, £464,411. Contingency Reserve pending 

claims for dividends forfeited since ——- 1939, £105,500. Trustees of the 


CORE RRO e eR eRE TREE RE eer eee ene eee 


Exploration Reserve—As per Balance Sheet, 3ist December, 1950, £337,197. 
Expenditure on Ventures charged thereto, £40,524—£296,673, Addé—Transfer from 


AOE RTE ERO R EEO OEE ENTREE RE EEE RSE SESE REESE RP EE ESOC E EOE REESE SOR ED 


deh puatiaihgaiien Wimekthedussoetc obe-sdamneatinied 1,743,566 
Contingent Liabilities. 
There are Contingent Liabilities as under, viz. :—-I.—To finance and to subseribe for 


PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 


HERE MRR ETRE ERO T ECO R DERE TEES 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 


FeO os. inceacccescccy-cconcecscucensense. tN. Oe 
Forfeited Dividends Account............ 27,261 
Transter to Exploration Reserve ..... 5 50,000 | Balance of 


1951. 


acdninddpatabasnapsegencshins cantepess tus cadnesneett £537,749 


December, 1950, £4,648.615. Add— 


and Provisions, £382,766 ............ 1,786,677 
Less— 


346,673 


arantee housing loans to employees. 
Stores, etc. IV.—To guarantee com- 


—_—__ 


Freehold Properties and Ventures at cost less depreciation ................cceccedececoeneeneseees £2,421 
Shares, Debentures, etc., at or below cost, but not exceeding market value, or Directors’ 

valuation, where not quoted ...............:secececcnees hips chanparscaenecvescsensessussctetorecyese 5,525,614 
Shares in Subsidiary Companies, at or below cost, but not exceeding Directors’ valuation 42,888 


at cost less depreciation ................cccsecceecccaeees 30,509 


Loans and Payments in Advance, etc. ... 


Ree He NERO ERS AO ee R REET Rete Ete tenenenser ene eDareae 


£9,373,413 
erence mene 








u — As per 
Balance Sist December, 1950 £1,640,937 
and Loss Account— 


| 
| 


a» chiseneDber ela nthh>ysFs eeu exs~s-08 949,513 
higeetesintesTas tions aviase 7,300 


norma! of the Company ; 
an amount of £310,133 realised by 
the sale of Investments during the 
year, less book value thereof and 
amounts written off Investments 


and having 
been dealt with the Invest- 
Reserve shown in the Balance 
£2.617;750 
|S et nm 


The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, A. Moir & Co. 
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DOMINION STEEL & 
COAL CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


RECORD EARNINGS 


The annual meeting of Dominion Steel 
& Coal Corporation, Limited, was held on 
April 25th in Montreal. 


Mr L. A. Forsyth, the president, in the 
course of his speech, said: For the fiscal 
year which closed on December 31, 1951, 
the results of operations of the corporation 
and its subsidiary companies, when trans- 
lated into net profit figures, show earnings 
which substantially exceed those of any 
previous fiscal period in the history of the 
corporation. 

Net profits for the year at $5,453,832.51 
exceed those for 1950 by $972,798.52 and are 
greater by $201,769.44 than those of 1949, 
the previous record year. Operating profits 
for the year 195] were $17,187,722.10 and 
miscellaneous income $527,976.37. These 
figures show total net profits before deprecia- 
tion and taxes which exceed those of 1950 
by $5,326,054.53. Dividend declarations 
during 1951 amounted to $1,611,:53.65. 
Two quarterly dividends totalling 75 cents 
were declared on the Common Class “B” 
shares. The conversion and subdivision of 
those shares into ordinary shares without 
nominal or par value was effected in July, 
1951. Two quarterly dividends, each of 20 
cents per share, were declared on the new 
shares. Since the close of the year 1951 one 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents, or at the 
annual rate of $1.00 per share upon the 
presently outstanding ordinary shares, has 
been declared and paid. 

Production of steel ingots at Sydney and 
Montreal reached 768,417 net tons, an 
increase of 6.55 per cent over the production 
of 1950. At Montreal the furnaces of Cana- 
dian Tube & Steel Products, Limited, 
produced over 60,000 tons, an increase over 
the previous year of some 62 per cent. 

Total sales of our products increased by 
approximately 20 per cent in dollar volume 
over those of 1950. 


CURRENT OUTLOOK 


So far as current business is concerned we 
can Observe no appreciable diminution in 
demand for our products. It is true that in 
certain lines where acute shortages have been 
the rule supplies appear to be becoming 
sufficient to bridge the gaps, but not to such 
an extent as to indicate an early surplus. 





Looking at the picture of Canadian steel 
production from as detached a point of view 
as a party so deeply interested can assume, 
I note that the pressure of the demand upon 
the industry experienced during the past two 
years has, and it is not a matter to occasion 
surprise, resulted in an expansion of facilities 
more than sufficient to meet what we might, 
five years ago, have been delighted to con- 
sider the normal increase in Canada’s steel 
requirements. ~ 

It is, I think, impossible to appraise our 
future without some consideration of the 
world situation. If, as I believe, is the case, 
a supply of basic raw materials is becoming 
more readily available, and essential recon- 
struction abroad has reached a point where 
local efforts are adequate or nearly adequate 
to the necessities, the consequent lessening of 
the strain upon the resources of the western 
world cannot be without its effect on the 
industrial economy of this continent. 


In the result, the conclusion must be that 
for the future we must rely more and more 
upon our domestic market and must prepare 
to meet in that market competition which has 
not been evident during the past eightcen 
months. 


The report was adopted. 





THE RHEOSTATIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ORDERS EXCEED PRODUCTION 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
The Riicostatic Company, Limited, was held 
on April 29th at Slough. 


Mr M. J. Gartside, BSc(Eng), AMIEE, 
MAmerSocH & VE (chairman of the 
company), in the course of his speech said: 
Once again it is my pleasure to report to 
shareholders very satisfactory trading results, 
Both in the home and export markets sales 
were appreciably higher. The profit before 
taxation was a record at £98,542. This 
attracted a record taxation of £60,800, 
leaving a net profit of £37,742 only. The 
board recommends a final dividend of 124 
per cent, making a total of 16} per cent as 
last year payable on the increased capital. 


EXPANSION OF PRODUCTION CAPACITY 


During the past year orders have exceeded 
production capacity. Further expansion has 
now been made possible by the completion 
of extensions at the Frimley works and the 
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leasing of additional iS€S to Serve a5 4 
machine shop at F am, Surrey, but these 
are adequate only to meet current demand, 


The necessity for thermostats, motorised 
valves and other equipment for the control 
of central heating, air conditioning and ut. 
matic firing equipment such as coal stokers 
oil and gas burners, etc., is stressed b, the 
Government’s recently announced additonal 
support of fuel economy measures and zives 
us reason to believe that in spite of the cur. 
tailment of some building programmes. the 
demand fer our products will continue to be 
well maintained. Recent developmen’ in 
specialised safety and control equipmen: for 
gas and oil firing are attracting much in:eresr 
in these markets. Some recession exists in 
the home market for domestic controls for 
electric cooking which, although nor wel- 
comed, en?Mes us to make some improve- 
ment in general delivery times. 


INCREASED EXPORT SALES 


Despite recent import restrictions in 
Australia, which has always been a valuable 
market to your company, the total export 
sales continue to increase and for the first 
six months of the current financial year 
average monthly despatches overseas were 
20 per cent higher than for the previous 
year. The interest in our new design of 
resistor, referred to a year ago, has resulted 
in substantial orders destined for traction 
undertakings in Australia and South Africa 


Referring now to the current financial 
year, results so far indicate to your board 
that with continuance of present trading con- 
ditions, the profit should not be less than 
that for the year just passed. We have a new 
form of tax before us by way of the Excess 
Profits Levy, this being in such a form that, 
in general, efficiency and enterprise are 
penalised. However, we are fortunate in that 
so far as can be judged at the present time 
the Excess Profits Levy will not appreciably 
change the level of taxation on results such 
as those before us today. 


With rise of wages in the engineering in- 
dustry and higher costs of materials, increase 
of price levels has been necessary on all our 
products. We have been able to keep this 
increase to-a minimum by the co-operation 
of our employees throughout the organisa- 
tion in maintaining a high standard of pro- 
ductive efficiency. Keen prices in export 
markets where severe competition has to be 
met both from the United States and Europe 
must be quoted. 


The report was adopted. 





CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 


PRODUCE “OFFICER required by the Government of Nigeria for 
the Department of Marketing and Exports for one tour of 18 to 24 
months with prospect of permanency. Commencing salary according 
to qualifications and experience in scale £711 rising to £1,290 a year, 
including allowances, Outfit allowance £60. Free passages for officer 
and wife and assistance towards the cost of children’s passages or 
their maintenance in this country. Liberal leave on full salary. 
Candidates, under 40, should have had a good education and prefer- 
ably hold a University Degree in Commerce, Economics or Agricul- 
ture, or a Diploma of an approved Agricultural College, Experience 
in the inspection and grading of agricultural products an advantage. 

Apply at once by letter, stating age, full names in block letters 
and full particulars of qualifications and experience, and mentioning 
this paper, to the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4, Millbank, Londgn, 
S.W.1, quoting on letter M.25572C. The Crown Agents cannot under- 
take to ee all applications and will communicate only with 
applicants selected for further consideration. 








A Oe of technical products calls for specialised knowledge 
and experience—which is why so many famous industrial con- 
cerns have learned to value the services of Geoffrey Dadd Ltd. 
Technical Advertising Practitioners, of 90, Epsom Road, Suttén, 
Surrey." Derwent 4444 (4 lines). F 


Ws do so many businessmen, economists, accountants, subscribe 
_to the INCOME TAX DIGEST AND ACCOUNTANTS’ 
REVIEW? It is because this monthly journal is practical, authorita- 
tive, and a real help to those who have to deal with Income Tax 
and Trustee or Funds administration, etc. Annual Subseription 2is. 
post free; overseas 23s, Specimen current copy 2s. on application td 
aoe Secretary, The Fiscal Press Limited, P.O. Box 45, Be. Albans, 
erts. 
eo BUSINESS EXECUTIVE with world-wide experience, 
fluent French, German, Spanish, available for executive position 
entailing business journeys abroad.—Box 944, 


attains deesititiinnatiaipaininananepeitnieaaaindndigti ntaiehiheipicsdaphimemaaiiininii slanted - sali ila 







INSTITUTE OF STATISTICS 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Research Officer 
on the salary scale £350—£550, Applicants should have qualificalions 
in Economics and Statistics, and will be required to work on prob- 
lems of applied economics within the Institute's research programme, 
Applications should be received by May 19, 1952, Forms may 
obtained from the Secretary, 18, Norham Gardens, Oxford. 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER BOOKS for 
ORDINARY STOCK and PREFERENCE STOCKS will be closed 
from May 14th until May 27, 1952, both dates inclusive. 

By Order of the Board 

- H. EAVES, Secretary. 
Offices: Cunard Building Liverpool. May 1, 1952. 








REQUIRED for Trading Department of leading London firm of 
‘. international commodity merchants, young man of good «uca- 
tion and presence who has completed his military service. Some 
business experience is essential and experience of international trade, 
preferably in commodities, desirable. While preference wil! be 
given to candidates of under 30 years of age, applicants of slichtly 
over that age will be considered if they have. experience of commodity 
dealing. Salary will be dependent on qualifications and experience. 
This vacancy has been notified in accordance with the Notification 
of Vacancies Order, 1952.—Applications, giving age and full particu 
lars of education, business experience and any other relevant informa 
tion, should be addressed to Box 945. 


Pe or Associate, Institute of Actuaries, required in Mauritius 
by important company with large sugar and other interests. 
The appointment will be as an Actuary for the Anglo-Mauriitus 
Assurance Society Ltd., and other statistical work for the company 
in question. Good salary and allowances, Pension Fund, free accom 
modation and periodical home leave.—Apply: Clough, Empire House. 
St. Martins-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, 


* 
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Markets Abroad 


Information on markets and sources of supply in Canada, 
the West Indies, Central and South America is available 
through the Royal Bank, with over 750 branches in 
these areas. 


Lendon Offices— 








6 Lothbury, E.C.2 B. Strath, Mer. 
2-4 Cockspur Street, S.W.1 R. B. Murray, Mer. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OFCANADA 


Head Office, Montreal \ 









Over 750 branches in 
Canada, the West Indies, 


Offices in New York and Paris Central & South America 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 











Imports/Exports: 






Travel: Shipping: 


Trade References: 


Information about 
Local Conditions: 


| AUSTRALIA . 3 Cason 


From over 400 Branches throughout Australia 
information is collated relating to the above and 
many other subjects in the interests of British 
trade. You are invited to make use of this 
informatory service. 


The English, Scottish & Australian Bank, Limited 
5, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C, 3. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


e on *‘ The Role of Political Bosses and Machines in the 
United States "* will be delivered by Professor H. Zink (Ohio) at 
6] on Mz ay 12th at the London School of Economics and Political 
: o. 


ghton Street, 


H Aldwych, W.C.2 
SION FREE, 


WITHOUT TIC KET. 
JAMES HENDERSON, 
Academic Registrar. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 
The Council invites applications for two Assistant Lect 
on the salery scale £450—£25—£500, aceording to qualifications and 
experience, For one post, preference will be given to those having 
special qualifications in Geomorphology, and for the other, to those 
having special qualifications in either Economic Geography or 
Climatology. The appointments will be effective from October 1, 1952, 
Applications (three copies) should reach the Registrar, The Univer- 
siiy, Leeds 2 (from whom further particulars may be obtained), not 
later than June 9, 1952. } ; 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of INVESTIGATIONAL 
4 OFFICER/CLERK ACCOUNTANT in the Department of 
Economics (Bristol Provincial Agricultural Economics Centre, 
Newton Abbot, Devon), Candidates should possess a Diploma in 
Agriculture or an equivalent qualification. Salary scale: 

Men: £325 x £20—£505 by £25—f£650. 
Women £300 x £15—£345 x £20-—£505 x £25—£530 ; 
Applications, stating age, qualifications i experie nee, accompanied 
by not more than three recent testimonials, should reach the 

Registrar, The University, Bristol 8, not later than May 19th. 
12. ‘ 8 PER CENT simple interest p.a, offered for trade bill 
O discounting facilities. Large and small bills available with 
| sup porting guarantee. Particulars from the company’s accountants, 


—Box 908. 
GOOD FOOD 


We specialise in catering for 
industrial canteens, offices, and luncheon 
clubs. Our organisation is not too large 
or unwieldy and we can give personal 
supervision to all our contracts. Write 
for testimonials from our clients; 
addresses given on application to:- 

Harold Jayes & Son, Ltd., 
29, West Heath Court, 
LONDON, N.W.11. 
SPEedwell 2498 & 6754 


ureships 








Printed in Great Britain. 


“Sr. CLEMENTS Paess, ‘Lw., Portugal St., Ki 


Postage on 


by 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S. WL. 


way, London, W.C.2. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


neorporaicd im the Colony of Hong K 
The Liability o Member: & limited to the extent and in comicoar bemeidil by Ordinance No, * 
of 1929 of the Colony 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID uP. 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - 
RESERVE en OF MEMBERS 
Head Office: HONG KONG 

CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER: HON. SIR ARTHUR MORSE. C.8.E. 

Lendon Office: 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, 

London Managers 3 A. Gray, M.O., A.M. Dancaa Wallace H. A. Mabey 0.B.B. 




































5 BRANCHES 
BURMA OHINA (Con. INDIA MALAYA (Con) N. BORNEO Con) 
Rangoon Shanghai Bombay Jobore Bahra Kuala Belait 
CEYLON *Swatow Calcutta Kuala Lempw Sandakan 
Colombo *Tientsin INDO-CHINA Malacca Tawau 
CHINA *Tsingtao Haiphong Muar PHILIPPINES 
*Amoy DJAWA(JAVA) Saigon Penang Hoilo 
*Canton Djakarta JAPAN Singapore Manila 
*Chetoo Surahaja Kobe Siegapore SIAM 
*Dairen EUROPE Osaba (Orchard Road) Bangkok 
*Foochow Hamburg Tokyo Sungei Patani UNITED 
*Hankow Lyons Yokohama Teluk Anson KINGDOM 
*Harbin HONG KONG MALAYA NORTH Lowden 
*Moukden Hong Kong Cameron BORNEO USA. 
*Naoking Kowloon Higblande Brunei Town New York 
*Peking Mongkok ipob Jexselton San Francisco 


* Branches at present not operating, 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
4 comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by the Bank's Trastee 


Companies in 
HONG KONG LONOON SINGAPORE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER | 
THE REFUGE 
WILLSAFEGU ARD THE FUTURE 
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NORANDA MINES | LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTIC E 
Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share, payable in Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited, payable 


June 16, 1952, to shareholders of record at the close 
of business May 15, 1952. 
Toronto, By Order of the Board, 
_ April 28, 1952. GC. H. WINDE LE R, Secretary. 


rHE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 
PAYMENT OF DIVIDEND 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Company held on April 23, 
1952, the dividend of Fifteen Shillings per £5 share proposed by the 
Directors was declared but it was decided that only Ten Shillings 
of this amount should be paid as from May Ist, leaving payment of 
the balance in abeyance until the position regarding the effect of the 
Public Utilities Concessions law (law 129 of 1947) is clarified with 
the Egyptian Government. In accordance with this decision notice 
is hereby given that a dividend of Ten Shillings per £5 share on 
Coupon No, 125, less Egyptian Government and Alexandria Municipal! 
Taxes amounting to Is, 11.37d. will be paid on and after May 1, 1952, 
at the National Bank of Egypt in Alexandria at Rue Toussoun, or in 
London at 6 King William Street, E.C.4. 

United Kingdom tax at the standard rate will also be deducted from 
Dividends paid in London except wheh coupons are accompanied by 
an affidavit of non-residence in the United Kingdom. 

Net profits for the year ended December 3lst, 1951, 


£168,000 Cast 
year £168,000). 
April 23, 1952, 


Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, 
By order of the Board, 
ROBERT WALTON, Managing Director. 
THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors ~ 
requiring the services of CHARTERED SECRETARIES to fill 
secretarial and similar executive posts are invited to communicate 
with the Secretary of the Institute, 52-54, High Holborn, W.C.2. 
‘\HERRY-TASTING! York has been a sherry city since the XVI 
Century and we have sold fine sherries there since 1664. Send 20/- 
for a case of four quarter bottles—one of each of our most popular 
wines (Cloister Cream, Cloister Fino, Old Bridge Amontillado and 


Mirador Dry 8S. African) carriage paid.—J. & G. Oldfield Ltd., Bin 207, 
St. Sampson's Square, York. 





A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course is the most efficient, the most economical, and the most 


convenient means of preparation for the General Ce,tificate of Education examinations: B.Se. Boon, 


|.L.8. ; and other external London University Degrees. Civil Service, Local Government and Com mercia! 
Examinations, &e. 


Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Management, 


Secretaryship, Law, Sales &e., and many intensely practical (non-exam.) courmes in 
commercial subjects 


More than 50,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES. 
Guarantee of Coaching anti) Successful. Text-book ‘ending library. 
by instalments. 


Write today for p.ospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or subjects in which interested 
to the Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ee, SE Soe Vietorie St, Lendon BCA, 


Moderate ‘ees, payabie 


Published weekly by The EconoOMIST prwanheen: isn, 5 
issue: Inland 2d.; Overseas 2}d.—Saturday, May 3, 1952. 
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Some 50 Anglo-American 
Productivity Council Reports 
are unanimous in drawing 


attention to the importance of 
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mechanical handling of materials, 
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To quote from one: 


“We believe that substantial 





increases in production from existing 
plant and manpower in industry 

can be achieved by relatively 

little capital expenditure ... 


... by the current application 


of handling devices.” 


which echoes the statement of 

Mr. Cloud Wampler, President Carrier Corp., 
as quoted in " Factory,” Oct. 1950: 

‘““I€ 1 had just one choice as to 
technological improvements that 

could be adopted practically 


overnight to boost productivity, 
I'd take materials handling.” 





Pioneers of the small 
fork lift truck — 
most versatile material 
handling machine 
available to industry. 
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COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES 


LTD. (DEPT. BP) COVENTRY, ENGLAND 





